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The  Quarterly  Survey 


Tough  Times  Ahead 

The  results  of  a  recent  survey 
of  Canada's  economy  as  report- 
ed in  the  Toronto-pubhshed  Fi- 
nanical  Post  shows  business  act- 
ivity in  Canada  to  be  slowing 
down.  With  this  year's  slow 
growth  rate  offering  such  a  con- 
trast to  last  year's  faster  pace, 
says  the  Post,  there's  specula- 
tion about  a  possible  downturn 
making  itself  felt  in  production, 
employment  and  incomes  by 
next  winter. 

The  survey  describes  Canada's 
two-year-old  expansion  as  look- 
ing increasingly  tired,  though 
some  production  records  are  ex- 
pected to  be  set,  despite  the 
country's  gross  national  product 
having  increased  only  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year.  While 
some  business  leaders  still  ex- 
press optimism,  thoughtful  ob- 
servers are  becoming  more  cau- 
tious about  the  prospects.  Allan 
Beckett,  Toronto  economic  con- 
sultant, takes  the  following  view: 

'The  declines  that  are  already 
apparent,  apart  from  seasonal 
factors,  will  tend  to  cumulate  for 
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the  rest  of  1960  and,  when  the 
returns  are  in  from  the  outlying 
months,  we  will  document  this  as 
a  recessionary  period,  one  which 
got  under  way  probably  in  May 
or  June.*  He  bases  his  forecast 
on  a  number  of  substantiating 
factors: 

— Among  the  seven  leading  in- 
dicators which  traditionally  an- 
ticipate turns  in  the  economy  as 
a    whole,    only   corporate   profits 


Herblock  In  The  Washlneton  Post  &  Tlmes-HeraM 


'SpUt-level  living.' 


continue  to  advance,  seasonal  fac- 
tors discounted.  Declines  are  ap- 
parent among:  stock  prices,  new 
contracts  for  housing  and  other 
building,  average  hours  of  work 
in  manufacturing,  basic  indus- 
trial material  prices,  new  orders 
for  producers'  durable  goods. 
— Among  the  business  indicators 
which  tend  to  move  as  the  eco- 
nomy moves,  more  weaknesses 
are  putting  in  an  appearance.  In- 
dustrial employment  hit  its  peak 
as  long  ago  as  last  October.  Un- 
employment, seasonal  factors 
apart,  has  been  higher  in  only 
three  months  in  the  whole  post- 
war period.  Industrial  produc- 
tion and  carloadings  are  both 
off.  Easter's  retail  sales  did  not 
pierce  the  peaks  of  last  fall. 

After  taking  seasonal  factors 
into  consideration,  says  Beckett, 
recent  trends  in  the  various 
Canadian  manufacturing  indus- 
tries should  be  noted  by  busi- 
ness planners:  Total  metal  pro- 
duction is  declining;  fuel  produc- 
tion has  been  flat  since  the  end 
of  1959;  food  and  beverage  out- 
put registered  weakness  in  the 
last  quarter  of  last  year;  rubber 
products  suffered  a  decline 
throughout  1959;  leather  products 
are   down,    as    is    the    output    of 


clothing;  iron  and  steel  products 
are  having  their  own  little  re- 
cession; transportation  equip- 
ment makers  are  producing  weU 
below  1956-57  peaks;  non-metal- 
lic mineral  output  has  been  on 
the  downgrade  since  last  Octo- 
ber. 

While  the  foregoing  report  fe- 
fers  specifically  to  Canada,  the 
same  trends  are  evident  through- 
out the  U.S.  industry.  The  Price 
System  economy  of  North  Am- 
erica is  showing  accelerating 
signs  of  deterioriation  as  both 
domestic  and  external  technolog- 
ical pressures  mount  against  it. 
We  had  better  get  rid  of  it  before 
it  gets  rid  of  us. 

Income  Distribution 

'One-third  of  a  nation — ill-fed, 
ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed' — ^this 
was  one  of  the  many  phrases 
with  which  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt characterized  the  state  of 
the  union  a  generation  ago.  Con- 
ditions have  obviously  improved 
greatly  since  those  dark  depres- 
sion days.  But  a  recent  publish- 
ed study  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  in  the  U.S.  prepared  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  reveals  that  the  na- 
tion's  affluence  is  not  as  wide- 
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spread  as  we  are  often  told  it  is. 

The  poorest  one-third  of  the 
nation  owns  only  one  per  cent  of 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States. 
Another  twenty-three  per  cent 
just  above  on  the  economic  lad- 
der owns  five  per  cent.  Thus, 
substantially  more  than  half  of 
the  population  owns  only  six  per 
cent  of  America's  material  as- 
sets. This  group  doubtless  cor- 
responds to  a  great  extent  with 
the  one-half  of  U.S.  taxpayers 
that  receives  annual  incomes  av- 
eraging about  $2,000. 

In  contrast,  the  richest  1.6  per 
cent  of  Americans  own  nearly 
one-third  of  all  the  nation's 
wealth.  For  two  decades  follow- 
ing the  1929  stock  market  crash, 
highly  concentrated  ownership 
of  wealth  declined  in  favor  of  a 
gradual  move  toward  a  more 
equalized  distribution.   But  after 


1949  the  tide  turned,  and  the 
trend  is  once  more  toward  fewer 
people  holding  a  greater  share  of 
the  wealth. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  added 
a  significant  footnote  to  surveys 
of  income  distribution  when  it 
reported  that  despite  high  taxes 
government  figures  indicate 
'more  individuals  have  become 
millionaires  since  World  War  II 
than  in  any  comparable  earlier 
period.' 

Some  wit  has  said:  *The  rich 
get  richer  and  the  poor  get  child- 
ren/ In  an  economy  such  as  ours, 
at  was  inevitable  that  the  dispar- 
ity in  incomes  between  the  suck- 
ers and  the  chiselers  should  in- 
crease. But  even  the  chiselers 
are  starting  to  have  a  rough  time 
of  it  as  observed  in  the  lead  item 
of  this  survey. 


*  BRANTFORD,  ONT.— The  vice-president  of  the  National  Home  Builders  Asso- 
ciation says  residential  construction  in  Canada  may  fall  by  as  much  as  30%  this 
year  and  resulting  unemployment  in  the  building  industry  'would  rock  our  economy.' 

John  Caulfield  Smith  of  Toronto  said  here  that  house  construction  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1960  is  already  49%  below  1959  figures  and  may  average  out  at  30% 
below  last  year's  total.  He  told  the  Brant  County  Home  Builders  Associations  'our 
association  is  not  pushing  the  panic  button  but  we  believe  the  public  should  know 
residential  construction  provided  jobs  for  250,000  in  1959.  A  30%  decline  would 
mean  employment  for  only  175,000. 

Such  a  drop  'would  rock  our  economy  right  back  to  its  forests  farms  and  mines,' 
he  said.  Smith  said  the  National  House  Builders  Association  has  recommended  to 
the  federal  department  of  public  works  that  royal  commission  be  appointed  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  Canada's  mortgage  prospects.  — Vancouver  Sun 
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The  Propaganda  Advantage 


The  Price  System  of  North  America  has  developed  the  greatest  pro- 
paganada  mill  in  the  world  with  the  people  being  its  most  afflicted 
victims.  There  would  be  no  need  for  propaganda,  however,  if  we 
did  what  needs  to  be  done  on  this  Continent. 


■INHERE  was  a  time,  just  before 
■*•  our  entry  into  World  War  II^ 
when  'propaganda'  was  consider- 
ed a  bad  word  in  the  United 
States  —  the  name  for  a  device 
used  by  nazis,  fascists,  commun- 
ists and  others  of  unsavory  char- 
acter to  misinform  people.  There 
arose  an  Institute  of  Propagan^^a 
Analysis  in  tliis  country  to  edu- 
cate the  piibhc  on  the  techniques 
and  applications  of  propaganda. 
And  some  of  our  leading.*  news- 
papers undertook  the  task  of 
labelling  their  news  items  as  to 
whether  they  dealt  with  propa- 
ganda, factual  reporting,  or  mere 
opinion.  This  objective  interest 
in  propaganda  did  not  last  long, 
however. 

It  was  soon  discovered  by  the 
more  discerning  citizens  that  the 
greatest  propaganda  mill  in  the 
world  was  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  most  afflicted  victims  of 
it  were  the  American  people.  Ad- 
vertising, political  campaigning, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  publicity. 


governmental  white  papers,  edi- 
torials were  made  up  of  the  raw- 
est kind  of  propaganda.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  was  loaded 
with  it.  When  the  United  States 
succeeded  in  entering  World  War 
II,  we  openly  espoused  the  use  of 
propaganda  as  a  national  preoc- 
cupation, and  all  serious  analysis 
and  critique  of  propaganda 
quickly  faded  away. 

Propaganda  is  a  device  for  in- 
fluencing the  opinion  of  other 
people,  and  it  is  usually  a  pre- 
paration for  the  instigation  of 
partisan  action.  In  the  use  of 
propaganda,  the  objective  is  the 
all-important  thing;  the  means  of 
achieving  it  are  secondary.  Con- 
sequently, propaganda  approaches 
the  problem  of  influencing  others 
from  every  possible  angle  and 
with  a  minimum  of  compunction. 
It  may  make  its  approach  through 
'subliminal  suggestion,'  through 
emotional  appeal  or  prejudice,  or 
through  intellectual  analysis  — 
usually  in  that  order  of  emphasis. 
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Since  propaganda,  more  often 
than  not,  is  designed  to  entice  one 
to  a  point  of  view  that  one  would 
ordinarily  reject  if  the  factors 
involved  were  clearly  under- 
stood, it  must  not  be  open  and 
honest  in  its  approach;  rather,  it 
must  employ  indirection  and  cir- 
cumlocution in  an  effort  to  dis- 
guise the  real  purpose. 

Propaganda,  to  be  effective, 
should  have  some  factual  con- 
tent. For  the  intellectually  aware 
individuals,  the  factual  content 
should  be  upwards  of  fifty  per 
cent.  For  the  moron  and  'average 
man,'  it  may  get  by  with  as  little 
as  ten  per  cent,  sometimes  less. 
You  have  no  doubt  noted  that 
the  purveyors  of  false  religious 
doctrine  often  are  able  to  recruit 
converts  with  a  negligible  per- 
centage of  factual  content,  and 
the  same  applies  to  the  occult 
philosophies. 

In  practice,  propaganda  is  a 
near  kin  to  education.  Theoreti- 
cally, education  is  intended  to 
train  others  in  the  method  and 
practice  of  impartial  investiga- 
tion and  analysis  of  things  and 
events  with  the  view  of  acquiring 
an  understanding  of  them.  How- 
ever, that  is  mostly  theory.  Only 
in  science  is  the  ideal  of  educa- 


tion approached  at  all  closely; 
but,  even  here,  after  the  teachers 
have  been  screened  and  the  text- 
books have  been  scanned  by 
highly  prejudiced  outside  inter- 
ests, the  science  student  gets  at 
least  as  much  propaganda  as 
science  in  his  schooling. 

Propaganda,  in  the  public 
mind,  is  generally  considered  as 
mors  or  less  synonymous  with 
lying.  A  statement  may  be  dis- 
missed as  fictitious  with  the  com- 
ment, 'Oh,  that  is  just  propagan- 
da.' Hence,  our  official  concern 
over  achieving  a  propaganda 
victory  or  advantage  over  the 
other  side  takes  on  the  character 
of  trying  to  win  out  in  a  lying 
contest. 

In  connection  with  our  side  of 
the  lying  contest,  we  have  devel- 
oped a  number  of  propaganda 
cliches  which  fool  nobody  but 
sound  good  to  us.  We  say  that 
the  nations  on  our  side,  including 
the  most  regimented  fascist  na- 
tions on  earth,  constitute  the 
Free  World,  while  the  nations  on 
the  other  side  make  up  the  Slave 
World.  All  the  propaganda  ut- 
terances of  our  side  are  The 
Truth,  those  of  the  other  side  are 
'a  pack  of  lies.'  Thus,  we  employ 
freely   the  propaganda   tricks   of 
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name-calling  and  glittering  gen- 
eralities. 

Effective  propaganda,  however, 
need  not  contain  any  overt  lies; 
it  may  be  made  up  entirely  of 
facts  which  are  verifiable.  The 
objective  of  propaganda  (as  dis- 
tinct from  education)  is  served 
by  the  selection  of  the  facts — the 
acceptance  of  some,  the  rejection 
of  others.  The  Russians  dramati- 
cally illustrated  this  principle  in 
the  case  of  the  infamous  U-2  In- 
cident of  May  1960.  The  Soviets 
gained  propaganda  prestige  by 
sticking  close  to  the  facts.  The 
Americans  lost  prestige  by  be- 
coming fouled  up  in  a  temgle  of 
lies.  As  a  consequence,  even  our 
allies  turned  to  the  Russians  for 
information  about  the   incident. 

Today,  America  takes  propa- 
ganda seriously,  both  its  own  pro- 
paganda and  that  of  other  na- 
tions. Any  slight  propaganda  ad- 
vantage is  regarded  as  a  valuable 
asset.  Our  governmental  agencies 
are  very  sensitive  in  their  evalua- 
tion of  our  relative  propaganda 
position  in  the  world;  and  they 
actively  seek  new  and  more  in- 
tensive propaganda  approaches 
to  the  minds  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple. Unfortunately  for  our  pres- 
tige, there  are  too  many  agencies 


and  individuals  involved  in  the 
creation  and  promulgation  of  our 
propaganda  for  it  to  be  coordin- 
ated and  consistent.  Different 
points  of  view  as  to  what  the 
people  of  the  world  should  be 
told  results  in  confusion  and  loss 
of  respect. 

There  are  some  American  pro- 
pagandists who  are  so  naive  that 
they  believe  their  own  stuff. 
Some  actually  think  that  they 
should  tell  nothing  but  the  truth, 
although  when  they  come  down 
to  it  they  are  not  above  dressing 
it  up  and  adorning  it  a  little  for 
the  sake  of  neatness.  For  ex- 
ample, some  think  that  if  they 
take  a  composite  example  of  an 
upper  middle-class  American 
family,  with  a  full  assortment  of 
real  estate,  gadgets,  and  social 
credentials  (all  neatly  tidied  up 
for  public  exhibition),  and  dis- 
play this  concoction  to  the  under- 
privileged peoples  of  the  world 
as  the  typical  American  family, 
that  those  poor  people  will  im- 
mediately aspire  to  become  Am- 
ericans or  a  reasonable  facsimile 
thereof.  But,  to  chronically  im- 
poverished people,  that  kind  of 
a  spectacle  is  both  frightening 
and  disgusting.  It  is  totally 
strange  to  their  way  of  living.  In- 
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stead  of  admiring  and  wanting 
tc  emulate  us,  they  tend  to  des- 
pise and  hate  us.  It  reveals  to 
them,  among  other  things,  that 
we  are  a  nation  of  economic  hogs 
in  a  world  of  limited  wealth.  Of 
course  they  want  a  better  way  of 
life,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
they  want  our  way.  Our  avid  but 
naive  propagandists  thus  defeat 
their  own  purpose. 

To  the  majority  of  the  world's 
people,  a  secure  sustenance,  with 
a  modicum  of  essential  tools,  a 
modest  abode,  and  some  service- 
able clothing,  constitutes  their 
concept  of  heaven  on  earth.  In 
contrast  to  the  American  ap- 
proach, the  Russians  send  tech- 
nicians and  advisors  to  live  with 
the  backward  peoples  (not  in  a 
castle  on  a  hill  above  them)  and 
show  them  how  to  improve  their 
internal  operations  and  increase 
their  economic  well-being.  They 
also  encourage  the  people  to  get 
their  economic  hogs  off  their 
backs  and  cooperate  with  each 
other  for  mutual  advantage. 
Thus,  the  propaganda  of  com- 
munism seems  to  offer  the  com- 
mon man  an  improved  economic 
condition.  It  comes  closer  to  their 
concepts  and  understanding  of 
what  they  want  than  the  propa- 


ganda that  we  offer  them.  The 
propaganda  of  Free  Enterprise 
merely  offers  bigger  payoffs  to 
the  elite  traders  and  politicians 
of  the  backward  countries,  with 
a  huge  take  by  the  foreign  ex- 
ploiter, and  little  or  no  improve- 
ment for  the  great  majority. 

If  we  study  deeper  than  the 
mere  froth  of  propaganda  words, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  primary  objective  of  the  pres- 
ent day  rulers  of  the  United 
States  is  the  economic  conquest 
of  the  world,  with  full  access  to 
the  world's  resources,  by  Ameri- 
can corporate  enterprise.  Al- 
though that  is  our  Number  One 
objective,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
present  it  openly  as  such.  So  it 
must  be  camouflaged  with  lies 
and  souffled  with  moral  prin- 
ciples. We  must  make  other  peo- 
ple (and  ourselves)  think  that 
we  are  doing  them  a  favor  by 
robbing  them.  That  is  the  job  of 
our  propaganda  agencies — of  our 
United  Nations  delegation,  our 
State  Department,  our  Justice 
Department,  our  Information  Of- 
fice, our  Chamber  of  Conmierce, 
and  the  White  House. 

One  function  of  propaganda  is 
to  deceive  other  people;  another 
function  is  to  deceive  ourselves. 
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There  are  offices  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  our  government 
and  sub-committees  of  Congress 
whose  major  occupation  is  the 
compiling  of  misinformation 
about  foreign  countries  for  the 
indoctrination  of  American  citi- 
zens, especially  those  who  intend 
to  travel  abroad  and  those  in  the 
overseas  armed  forces.  Much  of 
this  information  is  obtained  from 
testimony  of  refugees  from  the 
respective  foreign  countries.  Act- 
ually such  testimony  is  of  slight 
reliability:  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  highly  prejudiced;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  is  embellished  for 
purposes  of  gaining  haven  and  as- 
sistance in  another  country;  and, 
thirdly,  it  is  often  designed  for 
sale  to  interested  parties.  After 
it  has  been  further  rewritten  and 
edited  by  other  highly  prejudiced 
persons,  any  resemblance  to  the 
facts  is  more  likely  to  be  coin- 
cidental than  deliberate.  Yet,  the 
United  States  government  turns 
out  this  type  of  propaganda  by 
the  millions  of  copies;  unofficial 
ageaicies  and  groups  turn  out 
other  millions  of  copies  of  similar 
misinformation,  much  of  it  in  the 
form  of  full-page  ads  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  Columnists  and  edit- 
ors go  to  work  on  it  after  that. 


As  a  consequence,  the  serious 
traveler  abroad  is  shocked  at  the 
discrepancy  between  what  he 
sees  and  what  he  was  told  to  ex- 
pect. He  is  in  the  same  boat  with 
the  homeland  tourist  who  relies 
on  Chamber  of  Commerce  bro- 
chures and  travel  folders  for  in- 
formation about  the  places  he 
visits  only  more  so,  for  the  latter 
are  merely  sucker  bait,  while  the 
government  publications  are  vic- 
iously deceptive.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Hungarian  Affair  of 
1956.  Nothing  officially  published 
on  that  event  in  the  United  States 
is  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed 
on.  One  must  search  elsew^here 
for   dependable   information. 

The  use  of  propaganda  is  facili- 
tated when  the  promoters  of  it 
have  an  'enemy'  and  a  'program.' 
Eitlier  or  both  of  these  may  be 
fictitious  or  of  secondary  signi- 
ficance; but  they  are  the  focal 
points  for  attracting  and  unifying 
public  opinion.  These  focal  points 
must  be  narrow  and  simple  to 
permit  maximum  concentration, 
but  they  must  also  be  vague 
enough  to  permit  free  play  of  the 
imagination. 

In  commercial  propaganda  (ad- 
vertising), the  enemy  is  some 
anonymous  competitor  who  mar- 
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kets  an  inferior  product  under 
the  name  of  Brand  X.  Brand  X 
differs  from  'your  favorite  pro- 
duct' in  some  ONE  feature.  This 
feature  may  not,  in  itself,  be  of 
intrinsic  importance,  but  that 
does  not  prevent  its  being  used 
as  a  seUing  point.  You  may  check 
these  statements  against  the  maj- 
or advertisements  of  the  A,  B,  C, 
D  line  of  products — automobiles, 
beverages,  cigarettes,  detergents. 
In  terms  of  intellectual  analysis, 
the  propagandized  selling  points 
are  silly,  but  millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  on  them  in  an  effort  to 
influence  public  opinion. 

The  most  vicious  propaganda 
campaigns  of  history  have  been 
waged  in  the  name  of  religious 
creeds.  In  these  campaigns,  the 
enemy  is  the  unbeliever  (mean- 
ing he  who  does  not  accept  'our' 
creed)  and  the  good  people  are 
those  who  believe  as  we  do.  The 
problem  of  each  side  is  to  con- 
vert the  world  to  the  True  Re- 
ligion and  to  exterminate  the 
intransigents.  Even  the  most 
cruel  tortures  of  the  body  and 
mind  have  been  accepted  as  in- 
struments of  persuasion,  and 
extermination  of  the  steadfast 
resisteirs  is  often  regarded  as 
commendable.    The    ancient    He- 
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brews  had  their  Philistines,  the 
early  Christians  had  their  Pag- 
ans, the  Moslems  had  their  Chris- 
tians, the  Crusaders  had  their 
Infidels,  the  Catholics  had  their 
Protestants,  etc.  Today,  the  ene- 
my of  the  True  Faith  of  the  West 
is  'atheistic  materialism,'  mean- 
ing science  and  technology,  ex- 
cept that,  in  keeping  with  propa- 
ganda technique,  it  is  not  clearly 
defined  as  such. 

Historically  speaking,  conflicts 
over  beliefs  and  philosophies 
have  usually  been  adjuncts  to 
political  and  economic  competi- 
tion. .  .  .  When  the  rulers  of  one 
nation  wanted  to  incorporate  the 
geographical  territory  of  some 
other  nation  into  their  own  do- 
main, or  at  least  subjugate  it  to 
their  rule,  they  have  seldom 
been  forthright  in  sajdng  so.  In- 
stead, they  have  first  built  up 
hatred  for  those  whom  they  in- 
tended to  disfranchise  and  built 
up  justification  for  their  own  de- 
predations, all  in  the  name  of 
some  high  moral  principle.  This 
principle  may  be  no  more  subtle 
than  'bringing  civilization  to  a 
primitive  and  immoral  people,' 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fascist  Ital- 
ian   invasion    of    Ethiopia.      The 
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Italians  were  after  territory  and 
resources,  that's  all. 

If  the  intended  victims  of  our 
aggression  are  of  another  relig- 
ion, another  race,  or  (another 
politico-economic  ideology,  hat- 
red can  be  developed  against 
them  by  routine  propaganda 
techniques.  We  can  start  out  by 
labeling  them  'enemies  to  our 
way  of  life,'  'unprincipled  and 
immoral  sub-humans,'  'potential 
aggressors  who  threaten  our  very 
existence.'  After  .concentrated 
propaganda  has  done  a  job  on 
them,  the  next  step  is  to  insti- 
gate incidents  which  will  justify 
counter-action. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
concentration  of  attention,  and 
obfuscation,  the  American  pro- 
pagandists have  agreed  to  call 
the  enemy  of  America  'commun- 
ism,' and  the  persons  of  this 
'enemy'  are  to  be  described  as 
crude,  unsavory  characters 
without  common  decency  or 
moral  compunction.  They  are 
communists  (said  with  a  sneer) 
which  mean,  ipso  facto,  they  are 
totalitarian  enslavers  of  human- 
ity, atheistic  materialists,  and 
desecraters  of  Free  Enterprise. 
They  are  also  chronic  hars,  in- 
capable of  telling  the  truth;  so. 


if  one  of  them  says  he  is  not  a 
communist,  that  proves  that  he 
is  one.  Such  is  the  logic  of  pro- 
paganda. 

When  a  nation  contemplates 
military  action  against  another 
nation,  it  must  first  take  careful 
stock  of  its  propaganda  position. 
It  must  somehow  find  and  estab- 
lish moral  justification  for  its  ac- 
tion. For  one  thing,  it  must 
claim  that  the  other  nation  made 
the  first  move  or  at  least  provok- 
ed it  beyond  the  point  of  reason- 
able restraint.  If  the  other  nation 
is  reasonably  large  and  power- 
ful, it  must  be  accused  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  sovereignty  of 
our  nation,  of  crimes  against 
humanity,  and  of  future  evil  pur- 
poses. The  alleged  aggressive  act 
of  the  other  nation  may  be  minor 
in  nature,  but  it  should  be  overt; 
for  example,  the  blowing  up  of 
the  battleship  Maine  in  Havana 
Harbor  in  1898.  If  the  contem- 
plated action  is  against  a  small 
nation,  then  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  small  nation  has  been 
disrespectful  of  our  rights  and 
has  insulted  our  honor;  it  de- 
serves to  be  put  in  its  place.  An 
example  was  the  invasion  of 
Guatemala  in  1954  over  the  al- 
leged     confiscation      of     United 
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Fruit  Company  property.  An 
arms  buildup  by  our  side  is  al- 
ways for  purposes  of  defence, 
even  if  it  includes  the  produc- 
tion of  long-range  bombers  and 
intercontinental  missiles.  But  an 
arms  buildup  by  the  other  side 
is  always  for  purposes  of  aggres- 
sion against  our  side. 

When  some  Hungarians  were 
instigated  by  our  side  to  stage 
an  armed  uprising  in  the  autumn 
of  1956,  they  were  called  Free- 
dom Fighters  by  our  propaganda 
machine;  and  we  maintained  that 
they  were  honorably  justified  in 
rising  up  and  destroying  their 
brutal  oppressors.  .  .  .  But  when, 
in  June  1960,  Japanese  citizens 
rose  up  in  protest  against  an 
American-imposed  military  al- 
liance, they  were  labeled  irres- 
ponsible terrorists — communists, 
no  less. 

As;  a  study  in  propaganda 
strategy,  it  was  interesting  to 
note  the  official  American  (and 
Western)  attitude  toward  fasc- 
ism during  and  since  World  War 
II.  Although  the  actions  of  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Spain  were  indes- 
cribably gory,  our  official  pro- 
paganda agencies  maneuvered 
every  which  way  to  slur  over 
any  condemnation  of  fascism   as 


such.  (There  was,  however,  a 
great  deal  of  unofficial  condemn^ 
ation  of  fascism.)  While  it  was 
admitted  that  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
and  Franco  were  'bad  boys'  who 
had  made  a  mistake,  still  we  did 
not  condemn  the  social  pattern 
under  which  they  operated;  we 
played  it  soft  pedal,  partly  from 
fear  of  offending  the  Vatican. 
Some  effort  was  directed,  pro- 
pagandawise,  to  show  that  Mus- 
solini and  Hitler  were  really 
atheists  at  heart,  hence  expend- 
able, although  both  had  beein 
raised  as  Roman  Catholics  and 
continued  to  coordinate  their 
policies  with  those  of  the  Vati- 
can. No  atheistic  claim  could  be 
made  against  Franco  whose  Ro- 
man Catholicism  and  Vatican 
affiliations  were  unquestioned; 
so  he  has  never  been  officially 
condemned  by  the  United  States 
government,  and  now  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  friend  and  ally. 
Much  of  the  official  propaganda 
and  other  official  references  to 
the  fascism  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many tend  to  treat  it  as  local 
political  party  doctrine — Hitler- 
ism  or  Naziism  im  Germany, 
Fascism  in  Italy.  Presumably 
these  obnoxious  party  doctrines 
have   been   wiped   out   with   the 
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elimination  of  Mussolini  and  Hit- 
ler from  political  office.  In  the 
meantime,  we  keep  very  quiet 
about  the  fascism  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  we  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge its  presence  in  West 
Germany.  Only  occasionally  does 
some  reporter  mention  fascism 
in  connection  with  the  De  Gaul- 
list  government  of  France. 

For  some  reason,  not  too  well 
concealed,  our  propaganda  ma- 
chine is  concentrating  its  venom 
on  'communism'  and  dripping 
with  honey  where  fascism  is  con- 
cerned. No  doubt  a  fascist  state 
would  come  within  the  range  of 
the  president's  concept  of  'peace 
with  justice.'  A  careful  analysis 
of  the  situation  will  reveal  why. 
Let  us  ignore  the  camouflage 
and  souffle  and  examine  funda- 
mentals. 

Who  has  the  loot  that  our  side 
wants? 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  in 
Western  Europe  or  the  Free 
fringe  of  Asia  that  any  self-in- 
terested country  would  want; 
they  are  deficit  areas.  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  vast  domain  of 
northern  and  central  Asia  have 
the  big  loot.  They  have  the  terri- 
tory and  resources;  and  they  are 
our    competitors    in    the    world 


market.  If  the  area  of  the  com- 
munists could  be  returned  to 
Free  Enterprise,  it  would  be  a 
great  market  for  our  goods;  and 
it  has  innumerable  souls  to  be 
saved  by  our  missionaries.  Wes- 
tern politicians,  businessmen, 
and  ecclesiastics  would  have  a 
field  day;  the  material  loot 
would  be  tremendous.  But,  prior 
to  that,  the  period  of  conquest 
presumably  would  provide  us 
with  the  greatest  war  prosperity 
boom  yet  known.  Private  enter- 
prise, two-party  politics,  and 
Christian  morality  then  would 
combine  to  assemble  the  loot  and 
divide  up  the  spoils.  In  all  of 
this.  Catholic  fascism  would  be 
a  staunch  ally  and  a  major  par- 
ticipant. That  is  the  'positive' 
side  of  why  our  propaganda  fav- 
ors fascism  and  despises  com- 
munism. 

There  is  also  a  ^negative'  side. 
Our  side  is  afraid  that,  given  a 
fair  test,  private  enterprise  is 
no  match  for  collective  enter- 
prise. We  are  afraid  that  a  two- 
party  political  system  lacks  the 
decisiveness  and  efficiency  of  a 
one-party  political  system.  And 
we  are  afraid  of  the  intellectual 
freedom  and  independent  self- 
assertiveness  of  people  who  are 
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not   bound   by    an   authoritarian 
and   totalitarian  Moral  Order. 

The  preoccupation  of  the 
spokesmen  of  the  United  States 
with  propaganda  advantage  in- 
dicates that  they  are  in  a  bad 
way  when  it  conies  to  presenting 
a  favorable  picture  of  America 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are 
not  very  eager  to  present  the 
facts  straight.  Our  deeds  have 
been  dubious  and  erratic,  and 
they  have  been  too  often  tied  in 
with  coercive  forcing  of  subser- 
vience to  American  ideological 
concepts,  military  expansionism, 
and  economic  exploitation.  Other 
countries  have  wanted  our  tech- 
nology and  technical  assistance, 
but  they  have  not  wanted  our 
politics,  our  miUtary  intrusions, 
our  business,  or  our  religion. 
But  our  leaders  have  insisted  on 
a  tie-in  deal.  Thereby,  we  *lost' 
Indonesia,  Afghanistan,  India, 
and  Iraq.  Other  countries,  such 
as  Pakistan,  the  Phillippines, 
Japan,  Libya,  Iran,  Greece,  Tur- 
key, West  Germany,  and  Brit- 
ain, have  gone  along  with  us  part 
way,  tentatively,  for  the  sake  of 
what  they  might  get  out  of  it. 
We  have  dumped  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  aid  into  those  coun- 
tries, but  it  has  all  had  strings 


attached.  Beyond  this,  we  have 
spent  many  millions  of  dollars 
on  telling  others  how  wonderful 
we  are  and  how  awful  are  the 
communists.  Now  that  other 
countries  are  coming  to  the  fore- 
front in  technology,  surpassing 
the  United  States  in  quality  of 
production  and  undercutting  us 
in  price,  the  foreigners  are  not 
too  concerned  whether  or  not 
they  get  our  technology. 

Unfortunately,  our  interna- 
tional propaganda  has  been  on 
the  same  intellectual  level  as  our 
internal  propaganda  —  on  the 
juvenile  level.  An  adolescent 
level  is  seldom  approached  even 
at  the  highest  levels  of  respon- 
sibility —  neither  by  the  presi- 
dent's speeches  nor  by  those  of 
our  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Am- 
erican Legion  speeches  and  pro- 
nouncements are  about  the  low- 
est of  the  low  in  intellectual  con- 
tent. To  people  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined in  critical  appraisal  of 
what  they  hear  and  read,  as 
many  foreigners  are,  the  United 
States  must  be  regarded  as  a  na- 
tion of  nincompoops.  An  awful 
lot  of  low-quahty  stuff  goes  out 
as  official  information  and  policy 
statements.    Even   after   allowing 
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for  flowery  rhetoric,  any  critical 
semantic  analysis  of  it  would  be 
disastrous. 

The  official  spokesmen  and 
lawmakers  of  America  have  sel- 
dom if  ever  been  honest  and 
forthright  in  their  statements  of 
policy  and  position.  The  state- 
ments often  are  dishonest  and 
evasive  of  the  actions  intended. 
For  example,  when  the  presi- 
dent speaks  of  'peace  with  jus- 
tice,' what  does  he  mean?  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  just  plain  ordin- 
ary peace,  for  it  does  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  war;  he 
never  refers  simply  to  'peace'  as 
a  matter  of  U.S.  policy.  Portugal, 
Saudi-Arabia,  Formosa,  and 
Thailand  all  have  'peace  with 
justice'  as  near  as  we  can  deter- 
mine. .  .  .  What  does  the  spokes- 
man for  the  AFL-CIO  mean  when 
he  tells  us  that  the  union  mem- 
bers 'are  working  to  keep  Am- 
erica strong  and  free?'  In  view 
of  other  evidence,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  are  working  because 
they  are  paid  to  work,  and  that 
they  are  not  very  much  concern- 
ed about  the  social  consequences 
of  what  they  do.  And  if  the  pay 
or  working  conditions  do  not 
suit  them,  they  are  willing  and 
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ready  to  cease  'working  to  keep 
America  strong  and  free.' 

The  spokesmen  of  a  great  na- 
tion such  as  the  United  States 
do  not  have  to  evade  facts  and 
resort  to  lies  and  distortions  — 
that  is,  unless  they  are  trying  to 
pull  a  phony  deal.  If  our  leaders 
are  working  to  pull  a  big  flim- 
flam on  the  world,  they  may 
have  plenty  of  reason  to  hide  be- 
hind subterfuge  and  slippery 
maneuvering;  and  there  is  plenty 
of  things  they  do  that  would  not 
pass  open  inspection  and  clear 
analysis.  We  hate  to  think  that 
the  leaders  of  this  Continent 
have  sunk  that  low;  but,  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  transpir- 
ing lately,  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  their  side. 

The  North  American  Contin- 
ent has  the  resources,  the  area, 
the  installed  power  producing 
capacity,  and  the  trained  person- 
nel to  achieve  the  greatest  social 
order  ever.  We  could  go  ahead 
and  do  it  without  talking  about 
it;  and  its  achievement  would 
speak  for  us.  Facts  and  achieve- 
ments do  not  have  to  be  defend- 
ed and  'built  up'  with  lies  and 
innuendo.  We  have  seen  how  the 
Russians  did  not  have  to  ballyhoo 
how    they    were    ahead    of    the 
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United  States  technologically;  all 
they  had  to  do  was  launch  the 
first  sputnik  and  report  it  factu- 
ally and  dead  pan.  The  people  of 
the  world  formed  their  own  opin- 
ion of  who  was  ahead. 

North  America  can  never  gain 
respect  merely  through  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  negative  boondoggles. 
Armaments  soon  become  obsol- 
escent and  must  be  scrapped. 
Foreign  bases  must  sooner  or 
later  be  abandoned.  Nothing 
will  be  left  to  show  for  the  great 
expenditure  of  effort  and  re- 
sources. But  if  the  same  wealth 
and  efforts  were  applied  toward 
the  initiating  of  constructive 
works  on  this  Continent,  such  as 
a  Continental  Hydrology  System 


we  need  not  worry  about  propa- 
ganda advantage.  We  would  have 
something  positive  to  speak  for 
us;  besides  that,  it  would  be  an 
asset  and  a  continuing  benefit  to 
us.  As  it  is,  why  should  tourists 
come  to  America  to  see  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  for  example,  when 
they  can  go  to  Russia  and  see 
four  that  are  larger  and  produce 
more  power?  How  can  you  re- 
fute a  situation  like  that  with 
propaganda? 

Technocracy  asks,  why  fidget 
and  blather  about  gaining  an  ad- 
vantage in  a  lying  contest?  Let 
us  do  what  needs  doing  here  on 
this  Continent.  Let  achievement 
speak  for  us.  Then  we  can  forget 
about  the  use  of  weasel  words 
to  influence  the  'minds  of  men.' 
—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ. 


^  WASHINGTON — A  scientific  group  has  suggested  completely  automatic  high- 
ways with  electronic  devices  controlling  the  speed,  course  and  spacing  of  vehicles 
as  one  way  of  dealing  with  increased  highway  traffic.  Electronic  control  was  one  of 
19  fields  of  study  proposed  in  a  May  report  by  the  research  board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  board  recommended  a  $34  million  increase  in  research  over  the  next  four  or 
five  years  to  improve  the  highway  system  on  which  it  is  said  the  American  economy 
is  utterly  dependent.  The  board  estimated  motor  vehicle  registration  will  grow  from 
68  million  in  1958  to  110  million  by  1975.  Highway  miles  travelled  in  that  period,  it 
said,  will  increase  from  662  billion  to  1200  billion. 

Highways   must   be    designed  to   offset   human   frailties,   said   board   chairman 
E.  H.  Holmes.  — United  Press  International 

(The  above  item  may  be  new  to  most  people  today,  but  it  is  old  stuff  to  Technocrats. 
At  least  a  quarter  century  ago  Technocracy  Inc.  described  and  laid  down  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  type  of  electronic  traffic  control  mentioned  above.  Now,  at  long 
last  and  wider  the  increasing  pressure  o^  necessity,  the  Price  System  is  starting  to 
nibble  at  the  edges  of  the  idea.  Cost  considerations,  however,  will  prevent  its  wide 
scale  Price  System  application') 
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The  Freedom  We  Seek 


The  degree  of  freedom  any  people  can  enjoy  depends  upon  a  rich 
land  area,  a  high  energy  industrial  mechanism  and  an  adequate 
means  of  distribution.  We  have  the  first  two  but  must  institute 
the  last  if  we  are  to  enjoy  real  freedom. 


■pREEDOM  is  the  absence  of 
■*•  restraint  upon  personal  ac- 
tivity. 

Most  people  think  of  it  as 
merely  being  the  opposite  of 
chattel  slavery  or  political  bond- 
age, but  both  of  these  restrictions 
can  be  absent  from  a  society 
without  its  people  being  free.  Ir- 
respective of  the  type  of  social 
control  in  operation  in  any  land 
area,  there  can  be  no  great  meas- 
ure of  freedom  for  the  people  liv- 
ing there  unless  it  possesses  the 
essential  ingredients  of  freedom. 
These  include  (1)  a  large  enough 
land  area  to  be  relatively  self- 
contained  as  to  resources,  cli- 
mate, rich  food-growing  soils,  et 
cetera;  (2)  an  industrial  mechan- 
ism which  is  able  to  convert  the 
natural  physical  wealth  of  the 
area  to  human  use  forms;  and  (3) 
a  distributive  mechanism  ade- 
quate to  move  the  produced 
goods  to  waiting  consumers 
without  delay  or  obstruction. 
The  degree  of  freedom  that  the 


people  of  any  land  area  can  en- 
joy depends  largely  upon  the 
natural  environmental  conditions 
in  the  first  ingredient,  and  upon 
the  relative  operational  effici- 
encies of  the  other  two — Shaving 
special  regard  to  the  proportions 
in  which  they  use  human  and 
extraneous  energy. 

Using  these  criteria,  how  does 
North  America  stack  up  in 
granting  freedom  to  its  citizenry? 
This  is  a  valid  question  since 
North  Americans  loudly  and 
proudly  proclaim  their  affiliation 
with  that  nebulous  confederation 
of  nations  describing  themselves 
as  the  'free  world' — a  label  in- 
tended to  distinguish  them  from 
certain  others  that  do  not  boast 
such  cherished  institutions  as 
free  elections,  free  enterprise  and 
workday  coffee  breaks. 

Resource-wise,  this  Continent 
is  still  the  richest  land  area  on 
the  globe  despite  the  wanton 
waste  and  destruction  of  irre- 
placeable minerals  it  has  suffer- 
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ed.  It  has  a  wide  range  of  cli- 
mates and  soils  capable  of  grow- 
ing practically  everything  re- 
quired for  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter. Its  vast  network  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  comprising  most  of  the 
world's  fresh  water  supply,  can 
provide  a  Continental  power  grid 
adequate  to  supply  vastly  increas- 
ed electrical  needs.  Extensive  ir- 
rigation of  arid  but  otherwise 
fertile  regions  could  also  be  pro- 
vided, as  well  as  cross-Continent 
low  energy  cost,  inland  water 
transportation.  In  addition,  it  has 
a  relatively  low  population  large- 
ly comprised  of  people  speaking 
the  same  language  and  having 
similar  customs.  This  lavish  phy- 
sical environment  at  once  gives 
North  Americans  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  the  rest  of  the 
world  toward  the  reahzation  of 
freedom. 

The  second  ingredient  is  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  first; 
but  without  the  addition  of  the 
second,  the  first  ingredient  would 
be  unable  to  provide  sustenance 
for  more  than  a  meagre  popula- 
tion such  as  was  living  here  when 
white  men  first  discovered  the 
Continent.  Since  the  conversion 
of  raw  resources  to  use  forms  in- 
volves the  expenditure  of  energy. 


it  follows  that  that  land  area 
which  is  able  to  convert  energy 
at  the  highest  rate  should  have 
the  greatest  volume  of  consumer 
goods  and  potentially  the  largest 
measure  of  freedom.  Here  again 
North  America  leads  the  world, 
still  having  the  highest  per  capita 
rate  of  energy  conversion  not- 
v/ithstanding  the  enormous 
strides  made  in  recent  years  by 
other  areas. 

Vast  new  reservoirs  of  energy 
conversion  were  availed  by  the 
invention  of  the  steam  engine 
which  commenced  the  first  sig- 
nificant substitution  of  non- 
human  or  extraneous  energy 
for  human  energy.  Until  then 
human  muscle  power  had  been 
the  main  source  of  energy  con- 
version, so  irrespective  of  wheth- 
er 'free'  labor  or  slave  labor  was 
involved,  there  were  tight  limits 
on  what  the  human  engine  could 
accomplish.  Even  'freemen'  had 
to  work  up  to  sixteen  hours  daily 
to  earn  their  livings — jnot  be- 
cause of  political  laws  obliging 
them  to  d6  so  (though  there 
were  these,  too),  but  because 
there  simply  was  no  other  means 
of  getting  the  necessary  work 
done.  The  introduction  of  mech- 
anical energy  presented  the  first 
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means  of  foreseeable  release 
from  unremitting  toil. 

Such  release  was  not  an  im- 
mediate product  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  either  in  Great  Brit- 
ain where  it  originated  or  in 
North  America  to  which  it  was 
transplanted.  During  the  years 
of  rapid  physical  expansion  fol- 
lowing its  introduction,  the  wage 
workers  found  it  necessary  to 
work  harder  than  ever  to  meet 
the  growing  appetite  of  the  lusty 
infant.  Because  the  machines  at 
first  were  sadly  inadequate  for 
the  jobs  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed, large  human  staffs  had  to 
be  employed  as  gap-fillers  for 
phases  of  their  jobs  the  machines 
could  not  complete.  Each  subse- 
quent improvement  narrowed 
these  gaps  and  emancipated  more 
factory  workers  from  repetitious 
and  monotonous  work. 

North  America's  bountiful  en- 
vironment was  particularly  fav- 
orable to  the  application  of  the 
new  productive  techniques.  Here, 
as  in  all  pre-industrial  land  areas, 
the  standard  of  living  had  been 
limited  to  what  could  be  achieved 
by  the  conversion  of  human  en- 
ergy. This  represented  98  percent 
of  the  total,  the  balance  being 
represented  by  such  non-human 
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sources  as  domestic  animals, 
windmills  and  water  wheels. 
Then,  in  less  than  150  years,  the 
situation  was  completely  reversed 
so  that  human  energy  now  ac- 
counts for  two  percent  or  less  of 
the  total.  Technology,  powered 
by  electricity  and  fossil  fuels, 
converts  at  least  98  percent  of 
today's  converted  energy.  As  a 
productive  mechanism,  human 
muscle  power  is  virtually  a  thing 
of  the  past  on  this  Continent. 

Today,  with  automation,  it  is 
possible  in  some  industrial  opera- 
tions for  electronically-controlled 
equipment  to  carry  out  entire 
production  programs  without 
human  assistance  other  than  sup- 
ervisory staff.  For  instance,  some 
time  ago  the  Columbia  Record 
Company  compared  old  and  new 
processes  in  its  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, plant.  Upstairs  250  men 
were  producing  phonograph  rec- 
ords with  hot  and  noisy  hydraul- 
ic presses.  Downstairs,  four  men 
operating  almost  noiseless  ma- 
chines were  turning  them  out 
eight  times  as  fast!  Such  modem 
equipment  has  become  the  great 
emancipator    of   human    beings. 

Modern  technology  has  created 
a    new    environment    for    North 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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JiaiUf^elt  Belt  Qamj^eif^en. 

■T>HE  LONGEST  permanent  cross-country  belt  conveyor  system  in 
■^  the  world  was  recently  put  in  operation  in  southern  Oklahoma. 
The  series  of  seven  conveyors,  stretching  for  5V2  miles  across  the 
Oklahoma  countryside,  carries  1,000  tons  an  hour  of  either  limestone 
or  shale  to  Ideal  Cemeint  Company's  new  $20  million  plant  at  Ada, 
Okla.,  from  the  company's  quarry  at  Lawrence,  Okla. 

The  conveyor  system  opens  a  new  era  for  the  Ideal  plant.  It 
provides  a  permanent  transportation  system  that  starts  at  the  touch 
of  a  single  push  button  and  will  operate  effortlessly  day  after  day, 
throughout  the  year,  for  years  to  come,  with  lower  operating  costs 
than  any  other  form  of  transportation. 

This  sytem  of  belt  conveyors,  designed,  built  and  erected  by 
Link-Belt  Company  on  a  turnkey  contract,  has  many  unusual  as- 
pects: 

One  of  the  seven  fUghts  is  the  longest  individual  belt  conveyor 
ever  built.  This  belt  conveyor  measures  11,766  ft. — almost  2^/4  miles. 
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Travelling  at  the  rate  of  500  ft.  a  minute,  its  4V2-mile  belt  makes  only 
ten  round  trips  in  an  eight-hour  day. 

This  is  the  first  major  conveyor  system  ever  supported  by  pre- 
stressed  concrete  structures.  Light-weight  concrete  channels  sup- 
port the  conveyor  and  provide  a  cover  for  the  belt  over  the  entire 
length. 

The  conveyor  roadbed  generally  follows  the  terrain,  with  low 
places  filled  and  high  places  crowned  to  give  a  smooth,  rolling  grade. 
In  its  cross-country  course  the  system  crosses  two  secondary  high- 
ivays,  a  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe.  Provision  is  made  at  six  points 
for  passage  of  cattle  and  farm  equipment  over  the  system. 

The  entire  system  is  on  a  right-of-way  strip  averaging  150  ft. 
in  width,  fenced  on  both  sides.  This  rigjit-of-way  contains  a  40-ft. 
earth  roadbed  with  its  drainage  structures,  an  electrical  power  trans- 
mission line  from  mill  to  quarry,  the  belt  conveyor  structures  and  a 
16-ft.  stone-surfaced  road. 

PUSH-BUTTON  SYSTEM 

A  single  push  button  in  the  cement  mill  control  room  puts  the 
entire  5y2-mile  system  in  operation.  The  belts  are  started  automati- 
cally in  sequence,  beginning  with  the  last  belt.  Each  belt  starts  when 
the  preceding  one  reaches  approximately  half  speed,  for  minimum 
start-up  time. 

To  unload  the  system,  this  cycle  is  reversed,  with  each  succes- 
sive belt  stopping  in  progression  toward  the  mill  end.  In  the  event 
of  power  failure  or  any  stopping  of  the  system  while  it  is  fully  loaded, 
each  belt  in  sequence  has  been  engineered  to  coast  for  a  successively 
longer  distance,  to  prevent  any  pile-up  of  material  at  the  transfers. 

Numerous  protective  devices  stop  the  system  in  an  emergency 
and  flash  a  signal  to  the  operator  in  the  control  room.  These  include 
metal  detectors,  head  and  tail  drift  switches,  belt  slip  switches  and 
take-up  overtravel  switches.  The  motors  have  overload  relays  and 
under-voltage  relays,  and  the  eddy-current  clutches  have  tempera- 
ture relays.  All  safety  devices  show  as  Hghts  on  the  control  panel, 
and  the  system  cannot  operate  unless  all  circuits  are  closed. 

The  conveyor  system  operates  eight  hours  a  day,  five  days  a 
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week.  It  carries  crushed  limestone  four  days  a  week  and  shale  on  one 
day.  The  limestone  is  crushed  to  %-in.  size  in  a  crushing  plant  at 
the  quarry  end  of  the  system.  The  shale  is  crushed  to  6-in.  size  in  the 
primary  crusher,  bypasses  the  screens  and  secondary  crushers  and 
proceeds  directly  over  the  conveyor  system.  Since  it  takes  nearly 
an  hour  for  material  to  travel  the  5V2  miles  to  the  cement  plant,  the 
system  is  designed  so  that  it  can  be  stopped  at  night  fully  loaded. 

At  the  cement  plant,  shale  is  deposited  by  stacker  into  a  soaking 
basin,  while  limestone  is  carried  into  the  plant  by  an  inclined  bell 
conveyor  and  distributed  to  one  of  six  storage  silos. 

ECONOMIC  ADVANTAGE  OF  BELT  CONVEYORS 

When  Ideal  Cement  Company  decided  to  build  a  plant  with 
capacity  of  9,000  barrels  of  cement  a  day  alongside  its  7,100-barrel-a- 
day  existing  plant  at  Ada,  Okla.,  an  economic  study  was  made  to 
determine  the  best  method  for  transporting  raw  materials  to  the 
plant  from  the  Lawrence  quarry,  which  contained  an  estimated  90 
years'  supply  of  limestone  and  shale. 

Principal  considerations  were  reUability  of  service,  low  operat- 
ing costs  and  reasonable  capital  investment  and  write-off  period. 

The  company  estimated  that  fuU  production  of  both  the  exist- 
ing plant  and  new  plant,  totalUng  16,100  barrels  of  cement  a  day  would 
require  5,000  tons  of  limestone  and  1,375  tons  of  shale  daily.  Storage 
was  set  at  25,000  tons  at  the  quarry,  22,000  tons  at  the  existing  plant 
and  14,400  tons  at  the  new  plant. 

The  study  revealed  that  the  belt  conveyor  would  provide  the 
most  economical,  reliable  and  efficient  method  of  transportation. 
Though  higher  in  first  cost,  it  would  prove  less  expensive  over  a 
period  of  years  than  any  other  type  of  haulage. 

CROSS-COUNTRY  JOURNEY 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  favorable  terrain,  the 
long-distance  conveyor  system  was  divided  into  seven  flights,  the 
shortest  of  which  is  550  ft.  long  and  the  longest  11,766  ft.  long.  It 
changes  direction  six  times.  Grades  average  six  per  cent,  with  the 
steepest  about  14  per  cent. 
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All  of  the  belts  in  the  transport  system  are  36  in.  wide  and  run 
at  approximately  500  ft.  a  minute. 

The  takeups  involved  considerable  ingenuity — arranging  the 
sheaves,  pulleys  and  sliding  carriages  to  accommodate  the  Belt 
elongation  that  occurs  under  various  conditions  of  loading  and  start- 
ing. 

CONCRETE  STRUCTURES 

In  a  radical  departure  from  steel-supported  conveyors,,  the  belt 
conveyor  system  is  supported  by  precast,  prestressed  concrete  chan- 
nel stringers  spanning  50  ft.  In  addition  to  suppK)rting  the  conveyor, 
the  stringers  form  a  cover  over  the  belt.  One  side  of  the  conveyor 
is  curtained  by  a  continuous  corrugated  aluminum  wind  guard. 

The  concrete  channels  are  placed  flange-down  and  supported  by 
precast,  concrete  U-stands  which  are  attached  to  field-poured  con- 
crete footings.  Carrying  and  return  idlers  are  suspended  from  the 
channels  with  galvanized  steel  hangers. 

Where  the  conveyor  is  raised  to  clear  highways  or  railroad 
tracks,  the  U-stands  are  mounted  on  the  top  flanges  of  pairs  of  pre- 
stressed concrete  girders.  The  wide  top  flanges  serve  as  walkways. 

The  girders  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  vertical  curves  of 
the  belt.  They  are  supported  on  poured-in-place  bridge-type  piers 
of  reinforced  concrete,  varying  in  height  and  utilizing  round  con- 
crete columns  supported  on  reinforced  concrete  spread  footings. 

In  the  entire  final  conveyor,  which  is  elevated  to  cross  the  main 
line  of  the  Frisco  railroad,  the  concrete  stringers  are  carried  on  a 
series  of  97-ft.  post-tensioned,  prestressed  concrete  girders  which 
rest  on  four-legged  concrete  towers  about  25  ft.  high.  These  towers 
consist  of  four  round  columns  braced  by  three  layers  of  horizontal 
struts.  Each  tower  rests  on  a  single  spread  footing. 

All  structures  were  designed  to  withstand  winds  of  100  m.p.h. 

— ^Line-Belt  News. 
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PITTSBURGH — A  tiny,  amazing  new  genie  is  coming  alive  in  elec- 
^     tronics. 

It  may  bring  you  TV  sets  worn  like  a  wrist  watch,  or  even  built 
into  a  pair  of  spectacles.  It  could  fashion  radios  no  bigger  than  a 
fingertip,  or  electronic  'brains'  the  size  of  a  shoebox. 

First  it  promises  vital  jobs  in  guiding  missiles  and  satellites,  in 
exploring  space  and  in  military  conmiunications. 

Based  on  a  new  principle,  this  genie  is  molecular  electronics. 

One  tiny  sliver  of  material  can  do  the  work  not  only  of  vacuum 
tubes  but  other  components  such  as  rectifiers,  resistors  and  conden- 
sers. 

SIZE,  WEIGHT  SLASHED 

This  vastly  slashes  size  and  weight.  There  are  no  moving  parts, 
nothing  to  wear  out.  Simplicity  means  more  reliability,  far  less  chance 
that  something  can  go  wrong  electronically,  for  example,  in  a  million- 
dollar  satellite  wheeling  around  the  earth. 

The  secret  is  creating  zones  or  domains  of  special  t3^es  of  mole- 
cules within  one  thin  sliver  or  round  dot  of  semi-conductors. 

Each  domain  performs  one  job,  and  is  separated  from  others  by 
boundaries  or  interfaces  within  the  material.  Electronics  can  be  made 
to  follow  orders. 

Voltage  or  power  is  fed  in,  and  controlled  energy  comes  out.  Only 
two  wires  or  leads  are  soldered  onto  the  chip  of  material,  which  may 
weigh  as  little  as  one  one-hundredths  of  an  ounce. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  is  a  major  pioneer  in  molecular 
electronics.  For  nearly  a  year  its  scientists  have  worked  under  a 
$2,000,000  Air  Force  grant  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  the  new  con- 
cept. Some  other  firms  also  are  active  in  the  new  field. 

Eight  different  tjrpes  of  molecular  arrangements  or  tiny  ^blocks' 
have  been  developed,  S.  W.  Herwald,  vice-president  for  research, 
reported.    Westinghouse    scientists    also    have    developed    ingenious 
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methods  of  growing  the  material  and  arranging  the  'desired  families* 
of  molecules. 

The  break  with  tradition  is  not  to  think  of  customary  circuits 
with  many  components  and  trying  to  miniaturize  them,  Herwald  ex- 
plained. 
ONE  LITTLE  BLOB 

Instead,  as  many  functions  as  possible  are  put  in  one  little  blob 
of  material  by  engineering  the  right  domains  of  molecules. 

This  approach  came  from  fundamental  and  applied  research  in 
solid-state  physics  and  semiconductors,  such  as  germanium  and  sili- 
con, and  other  atoms  which  confer  special  characteristics. 

Such  research  earlier  led  to  transistors,  which  mainly  replace 
vacuum  tubes.  In  some  molecular-electronics  devices,  one  domain 
can  do  the  work  of  the  transistor,  and  other  domains  do  other  tasks. 

Yet  the  whole  thing  is  unbelievably  tiny,  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide,  a  quarter  inch  long,  and  only  three  times  thicker  than  this 
magazine  page. 
PRECISE  AMOUNTS  ADDED 

Crystals  of  germanium  and  silicon  contain  millions  of  electrons, 
wandering  about  in  random  fashion,  Herwald  explained.  But  scien- 
tists are  learning  how  to  make  them  do  special  work  by  adding  pre- 
cise amounts  of  molecules  of  gallium,  boron,  phosphorus,  arsenic  and 
other  elements  at  certain  spots  or  even  to  certain  depths. 

These  molecules  are  placed  in  the  germanium-silicon  block  by 
various  tchniques,  including  etching,  photographic  imprinting,  or 
formation  of  special  alloys. 

So  far,  the  little  devices  largely  have  been  hand- tooled,  but  new 
research  promises  to  make  production  nearly  automatic. 

In  one  prime  step,  the  crystals  of  germanium  and  silicon  now 
can  be  drawn  from  a  furnace  in  a  continuous,  mirror-shiny  ribbon 
or  strip  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch 
thick. 
CORRECT  ALIGNIMENT 

This  is  the  basic  material,  its  crystal  structure  aligned  in  the 
desired  way. 
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The  starting  materials  are  kept  molten  in  a  small  furnace.  Then  a 
small  seed  of  the  desired  crystal  is  introduced,  and  rapidly  pulled 
out,  resulting  in  a  ribbon  drawn  out  as  fast  as  17  inches  a  minute. 

The  seeding  compels  the  formation  of  crystals  just  like  the 
original  seed,  in  a  process  strikingly  like  the  reproduction  of  living 
gene,  R.  L.  Longini  explained. 

Some  basic  ideas  for  these  processes  were  contributed  by  Clar- 
ence Zener,  director  of  research,  from  studies  of  what  happens  when 
metals  are  supercooled  and  freeze,  and  how  seeding  works. 

— Associated  Press. 


WORLD'S  largest  mobile  land  machine  is  under  construction  now 
to  make  previously  unreachable  coal  reserves  available. 

Bucyrus-Erie  Company  is  building  a  stripping  shovel  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  any  such  machine  now  in  operation  for  Peabody 
Coal  Compa\ny's  new  mine  in  western  Kentucky. 

Weighing  14,000,000  pounds,  or  more  than  one  of  the  Navy's  new 
Juneau-class  cruisers,  the  3850-B,  as  it  is  called,  will  be  a  machine 
of  staggering  size  and  capabilities. 

Its  boom  will  tower  210  feet  in  the  air,  about  as  tall  as  a  20-storey 
building,  and  as  high  as  the  deck  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  or  56 
feet  higher  than  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  or  45  feet  higher  than  Niagara 
Falls. 

THREE-CARLOAD  BITE 

In  50  seconds  its  115-cubic-yard  bucket  will  scoop  up  173  totos 
of  material,  as  much  as  three  railroad  hopper  carloads,  dump  it  464 
feet  away,  and  swing  back  for  the  next  bite.  The  3850-B  will  require 
12,000  horsepower  to  operate.  Fifty-two  electric  motors,  ranging  from 
y^  to  3,000  horsepower  each,  will  operate  and  propel  the  huge  shovel. 

The  entire  machine  will  be  supported  by  four  hydraulic  cylinders 
at  each  of  the  crawler  tracks.  These  are  designed  to  keep  the  machine 
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in  a  level  position  at  all  times,  and  will  require  4,000  gallons  of  hy- 
draulic fluid. 

As  large  as  it  is,  however,  the  giant  machine  will  be  controlled 
by  a  single  operator  from  an  air-conditioned  cab  five  storeys  above 
the  ground.  A  passenger  elevator  will  carry  him  to  his  perch.  Entire 
operation  of  the  machine  will  be  accomplished  by  two  hand  levers 
and  two  foot  pedals. 

TWO  YEARS  TO  BUILD 

Once  in  operation,  the  3850-B  will  daily  uncover  twice  its  weight 
in  coal,  enough  to  heat  7,500  average  homes  for  one  month.  Bucyrus- 
Erie  expects  it  will  take  two  years  to  build  the  shovel,  and  erection 
will  take  six  or  seven  months  at  the  mine  site.  Parts  will  be  shipped 
there  in  more  than  250  railroad  cars. 

Constructing  a  machine  of  this  sort  was  compared  to  shipbuild- 
ing or  mihtary  projects  by  Bucyrus-Erie.  In  order  to  move  this  super- 
size  shovel,  the  manufacturing  firm  explained,  it  'must  be  completely 
disassembled  into  pieces  that  will  fit  on  a  railroad  car.  ^  *  .  Some  have 
been  moved  as  much  as  10  miles  without  disassembly,  but  such 
moves  are  as  costly  and  complicated  as  complete  teardown. 

'This  particular  shovel  will  be  used  at  a  new  mine  we  are  to 
install  in  western  Kentucky  to  fill  a  contract  we  have  made  with 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the  delivery  of  a  total  of  65,000,000 
tons  of  coal  at  the  rate  of  4,000,000  tons  annually,'  Peabody  said. 

'The  machine  will  not  change  general  stripping  procedures  but 
will  simply  call  for  all  these  steps  on  a  larger  scale,'  according  to 
Peabody.  This  means  that  'instead  of  the  50-ton  trucks  we  usually 
operate  to  haul  coal  from  the  pit,  the  trucks  will  probably  be  larger 
than  100  tons  each.  Likewise  the  drilhng  machines  which  drill  holes 
for  shooting  the  overburden  before  stripping  operations  will  be  of 
much  larger  capacity,'  the  coal  company  said. 

Officials  of  both  companies  regard  the  3850-B  project  as  a  signi- 
ficant advancement  in  coal  mining  operations.  Reserves  which  pre- 
viously would  have  had  to  be  mined  by  costly  underground  methods 
can  be  mined  now  by  the  lower  cost  strip  mining  method. 

—Kenneth  Hufford  in  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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TJADAR,  which  has  won  its  police  spurs  trapping  spee^ng  motor- 
^*'    ists,  is  gaining  new  laurels  trapping  burglars  and  safecrackers. 

The  new  electronic  watchman  is  called  radar-eye. 

It  is  a  50-pound  box,  Httle  bigger  than  a  mantel  radio,  which  fills 
any  room  or  area  up  to  50  feet  in  diameter  with  microwaves. 

Four  antennas  can  be  hooked  to  the  same  box  to  cover  four 
different  areas  in  the  same  building  or  plant. 

ALL  ANGLES 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  the  protected  area  from  any  angle  (roof, 
cellar,  door,  walls  or  windows)  without  disturbing  the  waves  and 
setting  off  an  alarm. 

Radar-eye  can  be  tuned  so  sensitively  that  a  simple  flick  of  the 
finger  through  the  empty  space  in  a  room  will  touch  off  the  alarm. 

Or  it  can  be  set  so  that  an  initial  movement  (such  as  cans  ac- 
cidentally toppling  from  a  shelf)  won't  disturb  it,  but  any  second 
movement  will. 

CUTTING  REVEALED 

Burglars  can't  disconnect  it  because  the  alarm  sounds  if  its  plug 
is  pulled  out  or  the  wires  leading  from  it  are  cut  or  the  current  is 
interrupted  for  any  reason. 

It  can  be  turned  on  and  off  only  by  key  in  a  remote  control  box. 
If  this  box  is  tampered  with  the  alarm  goes  off. 

Radar-eye  is  in  wide  use  in  the  United  States.  It  guards  key 
government  installations,  such  as  those  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  treasury  department. 

R.  A.  Conlin,  president  of  Automatic  Controls  Installations,  Van- 
couver, agents  here  for  the  U.S. -built  device,  says  so  far  he  has 
placed  about  40  radar-eyes  throughout  British  Columbia.  They  have 
been  installed  in  warehouses,  stores,  business  firms  and  an  art 
gallery.  — Tom  Ardies  in  The  Vancouver  Sun. 
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Technocracy  examines  the  various  scientific  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent* 


Science  and  Technology 

PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS,  INC.,  A 
new  Seattle  company,  has  demonstrated 
how  the  lumber  industry  can  automate 
one  of  the  last  sawmill  operations  still 
done   manually:   sorting  lumber. 

Sorting  by  hand  is  a  tough  job  that 
requires  5  to  10  men  per  shift  in  a 
medium-sized  mill,  perhaps  30  to  40  in 
a  large  one.  Production  Systems  says 
most  mills  would  much  prefer  to  trans- 
fer this  manpower  to  less  back-breaking 
work,  where  it  might  be  used  more  ef- 
ficiently. 

The  new  unit,  which  does  all  the  hard 
labor  sorting,  needs  only  one  attendant 
to  run  it.  It  segregates  lumber  according 
to  length,  width,  and  thickness  entirely 
automatically.  A  chain  conveyor  feeds 
random  pieces  of  lumber  into  the  sorter. 
As  they  come  through,  flexible  wire 
fingers  'feel'  the  boards  and  transmit 
their  measurements  in  the  form  of  elec- 
trical impulses  to  magnetic  steel  disk. 
A  proximity  switch  scans  the  disk  and 
actuates  circuits  controlling  solenoid- 
operated  air  valves,  which  open  and 
close  gates  that  let  the  boards  pass  into 
a  series  of  trays.  By  the  time  a  particu- 
lar board  reaches  the  gates,  the  one 
corresponding  to  its  classification  opens. 

It  still  takes  a  human  eye  to  distin- 
guish grades  and  species  of  lumber;  this 


is  the  attendant's  task.  As  he  judges  the 
kinds  of  boards,  he  pushes  buttons  on 
a  console  that  also  sends  pulses  to  the 
magnetic  disk — and  from  that  point, 
sorting  by  grade  proceeds  in  the  same 
way  as  sorting  by  size. 

A  TAPE-READING  DEVICE  AT- 
tached  to  your  telephone  permits  you  to 
make  a  call  merely  by  pushing  a  single 
button.  The  tape  contains  up  to  850 
printed  names  and  punched  numbers. 
To  call,  you  rotate  the  desired  name 
into  a  viewing  window,  lift  the  phone 
receiver,  and  press  the  starter  button. 
Numbers  can  be  changed  or  added  with 
a  built-in  punch.  The  device,  manu- 
factured by  Dialaphone  Corp.,  San 
Mateo,  Calif.,  is  installed  and  serviced 
by  your  local  telephone  company. 

TWO  NEW  MECHANICAL  MID- 
dlemen  soon  will  be  serving  up  food 
and  entertainment  at  the  drop  of  a  coin. 
One  of  the  new  automatic  vending 
machines,  a  food  dispenser,  is  already 
on  the  market.  It  is  virtually  a  restaur- 
ant in  a  cage.  Its  130  refrigerated  com- 
partments hold  sandwiches,  salads,  pies, 
cold  desserts,  fresh  fruit,  fruit  juices, 
carbonated  drinks,  and  milk.  An  un- 
usual   feature,    according    to   its   maker, 
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Rowe  Mfg.  Co.,  is  that  the  customer 
buys  the  same  item  he  selects.  The  con- 
tents of  all  130  compartments  are  dis- 
played 52  at  a  time  by  pushing  a  but- 
ton that  revolves  the  shelves  on  a  chain 
belt.  The  customer  works  the  item  he 
wants  into  place  behind  one  of  a  num- 
ber  of  glass  windows  that  can  be  opened 
after  coins  are  deposited. 

The  other  new  vending  machine 
dispenses  phonograph  records.  Intended 
for  installation  mostly  in  drug  stores 
and  movie  theatre,  the  dispenser  is  now 
in  production  at  the  Manhattan-Beach 
(Calif.)  plant  of  U.S.  Chemical  Milling 
Corp. 

A  STAIR-CLIMBING  HAND  TRUCK 
driven  by  an  electric  motor  moves 
heavy  loads,  such  as  appliances  and 
pianos,  up  and  down  stairs  on  two 
rubber  belt  tracks.  The  operator  has 
only  to  guide  and  balance  the  load.  Run 
from  a  household  outlet,  the  truck  is 
said  to  ascend  and  descend  with  a  500- 
Ib.  load  at  18  feet  per  minute.  Auto- 
matic braking  prevents  it  from  moving 
when  the  power  is  off.The  truck  is  made 
by  New  Design  &  Development  Corp., 
Lima  Ohio.  General  Electric  Co.  pro- 
vides the  motor. 


A  NEW  AID  FOR  WAREHOUSE 
personnel  working  in  congested  areas 
has  been  produced  by  Automatic  Trans" 
portation  Company,  Chicago,  111.  It  is  a 
'walkie'  Skylift  mast  which  allows  one 
truck  to  lift  materials  a  height  of  12  ft., 
thus  automatically  making  it  possible  to 
increase  warehouse  capacity  as  much  as 
a    third.    The    Transporter    cantilever- 


type  stackers  are  available  in  1000 
through  4000  pound  capacities. 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  SPARE  TIRE 
soon  to  be  on  the  market  is  the  Dunlop 
Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.'s  answer  to  the 
automobile  owner's  plea  for  more  trunk 
space.  Resembling  a  flat  tray,  it  con- 
sists of  a  deflated  tubeless  tire,  less  than 
an  inch  thick,  mounted  on  a  thin  steel 
disk  instead  of  a  conventional  wheel. 
The  disk  is  drilled  to  match  the  wheel 
studs  of  the  car.  When  he  gets  a  flat,  the 
driver  inflates  the  new  spare  with  a  car- 
bon dioxide  bottle  and  bolts  it  on  in  the 
usual  way.  It  will  cost  considerably  less 
than  a  conventional  spare,  says  Dunlop. 

DXIOOL  IS  A  HAMMER-OPERATED 
tool  for  direct  fastening  into  concrete, 
brick  or  steel.  It  operates  with  or  with- 
out a  cartridge  and  is  strictly  a  hand- 
tool  and  not  a  gun.  Instead  of  the 
threaded  pin  or  stud  being  fired  like  a 
bullet  into  the  surface,  the  DXIOOL 
method  utilizes  a  front  plunger  which 
cannot  leave  the  tool.  This  system 
allows  the  fastening  to  be  guided  accur- 
ately to  the  exact  degree  of  penetration 
required  and  in  complete  safety.  Al- 
though this  cartridge  strength  is  only 
half  that  of  the  gun-tool  cartridge,  it 
is  said  a  pull  of  2000  lbs.  average  is 
needed  to  extract  the  studs  or  pins. 

EVERY  FUNCTIONAL  DETAIL  OF 

an  airplane  in  flight  capable  of  being 
rendered  in  the  form  of  an  electrical 
signal  can  now  be  recorded  by  a  new 
electronic  device.  The  electronic  record- 
er,   developed   by   Royston    Instruments 
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Ltd.,  Byfleet,  England,  records  the  par- 
ticulars on  magnetic  tape  while  the 
flight  is  in  progress.  Six  recording  chan- 
nels, used  consecutively,  indicate  what 
is  happening  in  various  parts  of  the 
craft. 

The  technological  story  of  tiie  trip  thus 
taped  can  be  subsequently  played  back. 
It  represents  the  behaviour  of  each  eng- 
ine, the  performance  of  the  propellers, 
airspeed,  cabin  pressure,  flap  setting, 
rate  of  fuel  flow  and  scores  of  such 
points  as  might  be  useful  to  know  if 
something  went  wrong  or  would  help  to 
diagnose  trouble  if  the  pilot  should  put 
in  a  complaint.  The  instrument  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  radio  receiver  and 
weighs  40  pounds. 

A  WATER-BASED  COATING  RESIN 

for  paper  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  apply 
than  other  coatings  that  provide  water 
and  vapor  barriers,  claims  National 
Starch  «&  Chemical  Corp.  The  coating 
resin,  a  specially  compounded  plastic 
called  polyvinylidene  chloride,  is  three 
to  four  times  as  effective  as  polyethylene 
film  in  barring  vapor. 

The  resin  is  chemically  inert  and  has 
met  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  stand- 
ards for  use  in  contact  with  meats.  Na- 
tional Starch  believes  it  will  be  useful 
as  paper  coating  for  bleached  board  in 


food  packaging,  as  a  waterproof  inert 
coating  for  milk  cartons,  and  for  other 
packaging  applications  such  as  potato 
chip  boxes,  bread  wrap,  and  corrugated 
cartons  that  need  water  and  grease  re- 
sistance. The  material  is  resistant  enough 
to  grease  and  oil  for  use  in  a  paper- 
board  container  for  automotive  lubri- 
cating oils. 

PARKING  LOT  ATTENDANTS  ARE 
speeding  up  their  operations  with  the 
help  of  a  pocket-size  two-way  radio 
called  the  Pocketphone,  manufactured 
by  Globe  Electronics,  an  Iowa  division 
of  Textron  Electronics,  Inc — itself  an 
affiliate  of  Textron,  Inc. 

Said  to  be  the  smallest  on  the  mar- 
ket, the  transistorized  device  —  about 
the  size  of  the  miniature  transistor 
radios  that  have  been  around  for  a 
couple  of  years— contains  a  complete 
transmitter  and  receiver,  with  built-in 
microphone  and  speaker,  retractable 
whip  antenna,  and  a  plug  for  ear- 
phones. Using  a  pair  of  these,  conversa- 
tions at  distances  up  to  a  mile  can  be 
carried  on,  according  to  the  company. 
The  Pocketphone  is  powered  by  a  9-volt, 
rechargeable  nickel-cadmium  battery 
which  is  said  to  have  a  life  expectancy 
of  nearly  a  year  of  eight-hour-a-day 
operation. 


*  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND— Pepperrell  air  force  base,  a  mainstay  in 
the  economy  of  St.  John's,  will  be  closed  this  summer,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
RCAF  have  announced.  Headquarters  at  the  site,  a  half-mile  from  here,  will  be 
disbanded  effective  August  1st,  1960,  and  the  base  will  be  reduced  to  caretaker 
status  by  September. 

The  base  has  about  1,150  employees  in  this  area,  earning  $4  million  annually. 
Premier  Joseph  Smallwood  said  the  closing  would  be  a  severe  economic  blow. 

— Canadian  Press. 
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(Continued  jrorn  Page  20y) 
Americans  by  making  them  the 
first  people  in  history  to  be  able 
to  have  an  abundance  of  all  phy- 
sical goods.  This  has  not  been  the 
result  of  foresight  and  imagina- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  business 
leaders.  They  have  merely  been 
more  fortunate  than  their  equally 
predatory  counterparts  in  other 
land  areas  which  have  lacked  the 
resources  to  support  the  array  of 
technology  which  has  been  de- 
veloped here. 

Let  there  be  no  delusions  about 
the  part  business  has  played  in 
developing  that  technology,  even 
after  conceding  that  it  has  pro- 
vided much  of  the  impetus  for 
such  development.  Whatever 
business  has  done  it  did  only  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  building  a 
financial  empire,  and  anything 
that  would  serve  that  purpose 
better  than  previous  methods  has 
simply  been  good  business.  Tech- 
nology has  proved  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  cutting  costs  and  in- 
creasing production,  so  was  nat- 
urally developed  and  installed  as 
fast  as  was  economically  expedi- 
ent. Business  deserves  no  bou- 
quets for  such  development,  how- 
ever, for  in  fulfilHng  its  Price 
System    objectives    it    has    been 


criminally  wasteful  of  the  Con- 
tinent's resources.  It  has  assumed 
some  freedoms  of  its  own,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  intention- 
ally shoddy  products  and  the  de- 
sign of  consumer  goods  with 
built-in   obsolescence. 

But  how  it  came  about  is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  our  now 
having  a  technological  mech- 
anism that  can  convert  raw  mat- 
erials into  consumer  goods  with 
very  little  human  effort.  Our 
combination  of  natural  resources 
and  installed  technology  has  been 
able  for  over  thirty  years  to  pro- 
vide physical  abundance  to  all 
North  Americans  and  to  reduce 
many  restraints  on  human  activ- 
ity that  could  not  earlier  have 
been  reduced.  Are  we  then  free? 
Can  we  really  come  and  go  as  we 
please  and  do  all  the  things  we 
wish  to  do? 

It  should  be  obvious  that  not 
all  forms  of  restraint  can  be  ehm- 
inated.  Individuals  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  go  around  assaulting 
other  people,  for  instance,  or  to 
engage  in  other  forms  of  violent 
anti-social  behaviour.  We  are 
part  of  the  physical  world,  so 
must  always  be  more  or  less  sub- 
ject to  environmental  restraints. 
These  include  the  responsibilities 
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imposed  upon  us  as  members  of 
society,  irrespective  of  its  gov- 
ernmental form,  to  keep  the  es- 
sential operations  for  human  sur- 
vival operating. 

Notwithstanding  these  inescap- 
able restraints  it  is  still  possible 
to  have  a  considerable  measure 
of  individual  freedom  in  land 
areas  possessing  the  favourable 
combination  of  ingredients  men- 
tioned earlier.  We  have  seen  that 
in  regard  to  the  first  two,  North 
America  is  especially  well  equip- 
ped, so  the  battle  is  already  two- 
thirds  won.  How  do  we  rate  on 
the  third  one  concerning  the  ade- 
quacy   of    distribution? 

Unfortunately,  our  social  mech- 
anism today  falls  down  badly  on 
the  problem  of  moving  the  pleth- 
ora of  consumer  goods  from 
points  of  production  to  the  con- 
sumers. Our  obsolete  Price  Sys- 
tem has  become  progressively 
less  able  to  move  the  goods  as  our 
technology  has  become  more  ef- 
ficient in  producing  them.  Even 
in  conditions  of  natural  scarcity 
the  Price  System  was  not  too 
satisfactory,  being  as  it  was  an 
exchange  rather  than  a  distribu- 
tive system.  It  was  intended  to 
sell  a  scarcity  rather  than  to  dis- 
tribute   an    abundande    —   iand 


never  actually  faced  the  latter 
necessity  until  after  World  War 
I.  During  that  conflict,  the  sud- 
den extra  transfusion  of  extra- 
neous energy  conversion  into  our 
technological  mechanism  hasten- 
ed the  significant  meeting  be- 
tween two  graphic  lines  repre- 
senting the  decline  in  manhours 
per  unit  of  production  and  the 
rising  production  rate.  This  oc- 
curence has  resulted  in  an  in- 
creasing, irreconcilable  disparity 
between  consuming  power  and 
mounting  inventories,  and  has 
imposed  numerous  restraints  uj>- 
on  North  Americans  which  would 
not  exist  except  for  the  stubborn 
retention  of  the  Price  System. 

As  technological  disemploy- 
ment  progressed,  labor  reacted  in 
a  manner  which  would  seem 
strange  if  considered  from  any 
other  than  a  Price  System  point 
of  view.  Instead  of  greeting  tech- 
nology as  the  long-sought  re- 
lease from  unremitting  toil,  the 
men  of  the  labor  unions  have  de- 
nounced it  as  an  infringement 
of  their  dubious  'freedom  to 
work.'  Since  in  the  Price  Sys- 
tem their  Hvelihoods  have  de- 
pended upon  how  many  man- 
hours  they  could  sell  and  upon 
how  much  they  got  paid  therefor. 
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they  have  tended  to  look  upon 
the  encroachments  of  technology 
with  hostility  as  a  threat  to  their 
freedom.  This  is  rather  ironic, 
for  as  a  measure  of  protection 
against  technological  encroach- 
ments, the  unions  have  had  re- 
strictive clauses  written  into  their 
contracts. 

These  clauses  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  dividing  labor  into  a  num- 
ber of  competing  factions  engag- 
ed in  jurisdictional  disputes  to 
determine  who  may  or  may  not 
perform  certain  types  of  work. 
Carpenters,  for  instance,  may  in 
some  cases  be  perfectly  capable 
of  doing  the  masonry  in  a  build- 
ing, but  they  are  not  permitted 
to  do  so  because  it  would  infringe 
upon  the  functional  jurisdiction 
of  the  masons.  Similar  restric- 
tions are  imposed  in  most  other 
industries,  the  lines  being  more 
tightly  drawn  as  they  become 
more  technologized.  Whatever 
their  reason  for  being,  these  re- 
strictions which  often  reach  com- 
plete functional  absurdity  con- 
stitute restraints  on  human  ac- 
tivity. 

One  of  our  proudest  boasts  de- 
clares our  vaunted  'freedom  of 
the  press.' 

This  may  be  so  in  law,  but  in 


actual  practice  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent situation  exists.  News- 
papers and  other  periodical  pub- 
lications seldom  will  print  articles 
that  might  antagonize  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  their  advertisers, 
for  they  depend  upon  those  ad- 
vertisers for  their  existence  far 
more  than  upon  their  readers.  As 
a  result,  even  straight  news 
stories  frequently  suffer  distor- 
tion, while  controversial  issues 
are  treated  with  an  editorial  cir- 
cumspection which  increases 
with  the  social  significance  of  the 
matters  involved.  Sometimes 
continuing  articles  have  been 
printed  because  of  their  wide 
reader  appeal  and  consequent 
sales  attraction,  but  have  later 
been  discontinued  because  of  ad- 
vertiser opposition.  This  was  the 
treatment  given  Technocracy 
which  was  proclaimed  across  the 
Continent  in  1933  in  banner 
headlines  that  many  readers  will 
remember.  Then,  as  suddenly  as 
it  started,  the  publicity  ceased. 
The  Organization  had  made  it 
known  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  it  would  not  sell  North  Am- 
ericans down  the  river  as  had  so 
many  of  its  contemporaries.  Tech- 
nocracy could  not  be  bought  out 
to   serve   the   purposes    of  Price 
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System  business.  When  this  was 
learned,  the  hd  of  publicity  was 
securely  clamped  on  the  work  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  and  has  not 
since  been  lifted.  Far  from  find- 
ing itself  free  to  publish  material 
of  serious  social  significance,  the 
Price  System  press  had  found  it 
extremely  expensive  in  the  form 
of  threatened  withdrawals  of 
sustaining   advertisements. 

The  same  economic  pressure 
has  been  exerted  in  opposition 
to  free  speech.  Despite  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  free  speech, 
few  people  will  speak  out  loudly 
and  constantly  against  something 
highly  approved  by  their  em- 
ployers. If  they  are  free  to  speak 
as  they  wish,  their  bosses  are 
also  free  to  fire  them  for  so  ex- 
pressing themselves.  Since  their 
livelihoods  depend  upon  main- 
taining good  relationships  with 
their  employers,  few  employees 
will  be  so  imprudent  as  to  take 
vocal  stands  on  matters  that 
might  antagonize  those  employ- 
ers. 

It  will  be  argued  that  if  they 
don't  like  or  agree  with  their 
employers,  they  are  free  to  quit 
and  seek  employment  elsewhere. 
Theoretically,  this  is  so,  but  there 
is  generally  little  tendency  to  take 


the  risks  involved,  especially  in 
the  more  highly  competitive 
fields  where  there  are  many 
more  trained  persons  than 
there  are  jobs  to  go  around.  Once 
again,  purely  economic  factors 
restrain  the  dissatisfied  employ- 
ees from  making  very  much  de- 
sired moves.  Those  with  longer 
years  of  service  become  progres- 
sively less  inclined  to  change  jobs 
as  their  seniority,  pension,  vaca- 
tion and  certain  other  benefits 
increase.  Heavy  personal  debt  is 
another   powerful   deterrent. 

The  degree  of  education  a  per- 
son has  is  a  major  determinant 
on  the  type  of  job  he  can  hold. 
Young  people  find  themselves 
limited  in  this  respect  more  by 
the  size  of  their  parents'  incomes 
thani  by  their  own  intellectual 
capacities.  Only  in  exceptional 
cases  can  they  overcome  such 
economic  obstructions  and  win 
on  their  own  academic  merits  the 
scholarships  to  further  their  edu- 
cation. If  they  are  sufficiently 
outstanding,  they  might  even  at- 
tract potential  employers  who 
will  finance  their  specialized 
training  on  the  understanding 
that  they  will  afterward  be  hired. 
Most  youth,  however,  are  not  in 
that    category.    They   have    apti- 
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tudes  and  reasonable  ability  in 
individual  directions,  but  unless 
their  parents  can  finance  their 
higher  learning  they  simply  don't 
get  it.  They  must  settle  for  some- 
thing less,  and  consequently  for 
the  limited  opportunities  availed 
by  such  lesser  education.  Their 
entire  future  life  is  therefore 
determined  by  how  much  educa- 
tion their  parents  can  finance,  or 
by  how  much  they  themselves 
can  earn  on  between- terms  jobs. 
Not  only  their  own  lives  but  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  society  is 
modified  by  the  extent  to  which 
their  inherent  abilities  are  eco- 
nomically enhanced  or  sabotaged. 
There  are  numerous  other  re- 
straints which  are  so  taken  for 
granted  today  that  they  are  eith- 
er not  recognized  as  restraints  or 
else  are  considered  unavoidable. 
Within  a  Price  System  economy 
many  of  them  are  unavoidable, 
but  where  only  financial  prob- 
lems are  involved  most  could  be 
eliminated.  There  need  be  no  op- 
position to  technology,  no  re- 
straints on  the  printed  or  spoken 
word,  no  limitations  on  education 
other  than  the  ability  to  learn, 
except  for  the  frantic  gyrations 
of  a  haphazard  monetary  econo- 
my  trying   futilely   to   adjust   to 


physical  abundance.  The  Price 
System  has  proved  completely 
incapable  of  providing  the  third 
basic  ingredient  of  freedom, 
namely,  a  distributive  mechan- 
ism that  can  move  what  is  pro- 
duced to  waiting  consumers  with 
a  minimum  of  obstruction,  delay 
or  human  effort. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  had  the 
blueprints  ready  for  such  a  mech- 
anism for  nearly  three  decades. 
For  that  length  of  time,  but  for 
human  apathy.  North  Americans 
could  have  been  enjoying  all  the 
benefits  of  their  bountiful  land 
area  and  productive  technology, 
rather  than  only  those  that  have 
managed  to  squeeze  past  the 
monetary  obstruction.  They 
would  have  seen  their  consuming 
power  steadily  increasing  and 
their  required  functional  service 
time  decreasing  as  their  standard 
of  living  improved  far  beyond 
today's  Continental  average. 

The  social  blueprint  of  Tech- 
nocracy necessitates  a  realign- 
ment of  North  America's  physical 
equipment  to  increase  efficiency 
and  decrease  waste.  Because  hu- 
man muscle  power  is  both  inef- 
ficient and  wasteful,  a  major  em- 
phasis would  be  placed  on  re- 
moving   it    as    fast     asi    possible 
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from  productive  and  distributive 
functions.  With  an  optimum 
amount  of  electronically-control- 
led automation  operating  around 
the  clock  and  throughout  the 
year,  it  would  soon  be  possible 
to  operate  all  faciHties  with  a 
maximum  individual  service  re- 
quirement of  only  sixteen  hours 
weekly  with  shifts  normally  be- 
ing four  hours  per  day  for  func- 
tional between  ages  25  and  45 
years.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  with 
so  much  free  time  at  their  dis- 
posal— not  just  during  the  week 
but  for  78  continuous  vacation 
days  each  year — and  with  their 
plenteous  consuming  power*  to 
obtain  things  they  need  and  de- 
sire there  would  be  virtually  no 
restrictions  to  real  enjoyment  of 
life  compared  with  what  exist 
today  for  most  people.  This,  in- 
cidentally, is  not  the  promise  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  but  of  the  land 
area  of  North  America  if  all  three 
basic  ingredients  of  freedom  are 
effectively  combined.  Techno- 
cracy has  merely  supplied  the 
means  whereby  this  can  be  ac- 
complished, and  has  assumed  the 
task  of  informing  North  Ameri- 
cans about  it.  They  have  rejected 
it  so  far,  but  the  pressures  of 
abundance    against    an    economy 


of  scarcity  are  mounting  so 
ominously  that  it  is  probable 
that  individual  security  problems 
will  finally  oblige  them  to 
give  the  blueprint  serious  con- 
sideration. If  not,  the  people  of 
this  Continent  might  well  be  the 
first  in  history  to  have  freedom 
thrust  upon  them  whether  they 
want  it  or  not.  Until  now,  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  Techno- 
cracy's blueprint  for  scientific 
social  governance  without  a  price 
tag  has  been  a  take-it-or-leave- 
it  choice;  but  the  march  of  our- 
rent  events  on  both  the  global 
and  domestic  scenes  has  been  so 
rapid  and  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  Price  System  that  the 
choice  is  narrowing  to  a  matter  of 
decision  between  extinction  and 
survival.  Retention  of  the  Price 
System  marks  the  road  to  ex- 
tinction while  scientific  gover- 
nance leads  to  survival  and  a  high 
order  of  freedom.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  which  road  North  Am- 
ericans will  follow. 

There  are  other  restraints  in 
existence  which  seem  not  to  fall 
neatly  into  the  category  of  Price 
System  limitations,  though  some 
do  to  greater  or  lesser  extent. 
Negroes,  for  example,  are  re- 
stricted for  no  other  reason  than 
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their  race  from  performing  cer- 
tain types  of  jobs,  from  living 
where  they  wish  or  from  joining 
white  people's  orgatnizations. 
The  same  discrimination  is  ex- 
ercised against  Jews  and  other 
races  and  nationalities.  Religions 
of  various  types  impose  their  own 
particular  restraints  on  their  fol- 
lowers. Most  large  firms  have  a 
list  of  organizations  that  are  fav- 
ored or  unfavored  for  member- 
ship by  their  employees,  and  pro- 
motions largely  depend  on  obedi- 
ence to  the  firms'  implied  wishes. 
There  are  restrictions  on  the  type 
of  clothing  that  are  acceptable 
in  different  places  and  at  differ- 
ent times  of  day.  A  man  may 
wear  bathing  trunks  at  the 
beach,  for  instance,  without  at- 
tracting attention;  but  if  he  wore 
them  that  evening  at  a  formal 
ball  where  he  was  expected  to 
wear  a  tuxedo,  he  would  prob- 
ably be  ejected  forthwith.  By  the 
same  token,  if  he  wore  a  tuxedo 
at  the  beach  he  would  be  con- 
sidered queer.  The  reader  can 
add  his  own  further  instances  of 


restraints.  Some  may  be  quite 
serious  —  others,  insignificant 
and  amusing,  but  they  constitute 
limitations  that  are  both  unnec- 
essary and  avoidable.  Not  all  can 
be  immediately  eliminated  with 
the  demise  of  the  Price  System, 
but  the  removal  of  its  monetary 
interferences  will  vastly  simplify 
the  problem  of  removing  or  re- 
ducing those  limitations. 

We  have  the  land  area  and  the 
high  energy  conversion  mechan- 
ism for  producing  an  abundance 
of  goods  with  minimum  human 
effort.  All  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  for  North  Americans  to 
prove  that  they  have  that  free- 
dom of  thought  which  they  have 
long  professed.  They  have  their 
best  possible  means  of  proving 
it  by  investigating  and  supporting 
North  America's  only  social  dy- 
namic —  the  Organization  of 
Technocracy  Incorporated  whose 
scientific  social  blueprint  pro- 
vides that  distributive  mechan- 
ism which  is  the  third  basic  in- 
gredient to   freedom. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart. 


*  TORONTO— Canadian  motor  vehicle  registrations  in  1959  totalled  5,011,506, 
including  3,795,194  cars  and  1,120,631  trucks,  says  the  Canadian  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  During  1959  the  5,828,855  Canadians  who  have  drivers" 
permits  drove  41,000,000,000  miles  and  used  3,400,000,000  gallons  of  gasoline. 

There  was  a  vehicle  for  every  3.5  persons  and  a  passenger  car  for  every  4.7 
persons  compared  with  a  vehicle  for  every  7.6  persons  and  a  car  for  every  ten  per- 
sons in  1946.  — Canadian  Press 
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For  Sale  -  Junk! 


Cars  and  other  products  once  were  advertised  for  their  durability 
and  other  desirable  features.  Writing  in  THE  PROGRESSIVE,  the 
author,  a  New  York  advertising  consultant,  explains  why  durability 
spells  economic  suicide  in  an  economy  of  abundance. 


niiHUMBING  through  back  is- 
*  sues  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  for  1933,  one  is  struck  by 
the  repetition  of  a  single  seUing 
theme  in  almost  every  advertise- 
ment —  the  durabihty  of  the  pro- 
duct. Cars  were  inexpensive, 
economical  to  operate  and  main- 
tain, and  long-lasting.  Packard 
sold  the  'toughest,  longest-lived 
cars  built  in  America  today.' 
Chevrolet  sold  solid  construction, 
modest  gas  and  oil  consumption, 
and  suggested  that  'the  money 
you  save  on  a  car  like  this  .  .  . 
is  enough  to  buy  several  nice  ac- 
cessories, or  make  a  monthly 
payment  or  two.'  Buick  hailed  all 
the  Buicks  on  the  road  that  had 
traveled  200,000  miles  and  more, 
and  were  still  serving  a  useful 
life  after  'five,  ten,  even  fifteen 
years  of  use.'  Nor  was  it  only 
automobiles  which  were  sold  on 
durability.  So  were  refrigerators, 
radios,  furniture,  clothing,  shoes, 
clocks,  irons,  carpets,  and  paints. 
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All  promised  faithful,  long-last- 
ing performance. 

Today,  we  are  in  another  mer- 
chandising world.  In  less  than 
two  decades,  in  the  changeover 
from  an  economy  of  scarcity  to 
an  economy  of  abundance,  pro- 
duct integrity  had  tragically  fal- 
len victim.  Today,  millions  of 
dollars  are  spent  on  promoting 
'the  square-look'  in  kitchen  ap- 
pliances, wafer-thin  watches, 
free-form  furniture,  sculptured- 
look  irons,  wrap-around  chrome 
on  cars.  But  manufacturers  are 
silent  on  the  durability  of  their 
wares. 

They  are  silent  for  good  rea- 
son. Product  durability  in  an 
economy  of  abundance  is  noth- 
ing less  than  economic  suicide. 
No  one  knows  this  better  than 
manufacturers.  They  view  with 
both  pleasure  and  anxiety  the 
mad  scramble  by  today's  con- 
sumers to  accumulate  household 
and  personal  goods.  Major  ap- 
pliances,   such    as    refrigerators. 
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radios,  television  sets,  washers, 
and  dryers,  whose  hfe  cycles  ex- 
tend to  ten  or  twelve  years,  al- 
ready have  saturated  nearly  all 
the  nation's  households,  and 
other  consumer  goods  are  ap- 
proaching saturation.  The  wide- 
spread application  of  automation, 
enabling  factory  production  of 
consumer  goods  even  more  eas- 
ily to  outrace  consumption,  in- 
creases the  problem. 

Many  industries,  particularly 
in  the  major  appliance  field, 
face  steadily  shrinking  markets 
and  individual  manufacturers  ul- 
timate extinction.  Industrial  of- 
ficials have  felt  they  simply  had 
to  shorten  the  useful  life  cycle  of 
so-called  'durable'  consumer 
goods  to  hasten  the  return  of  the 
consumer  to  the  market.  In  re- 
cent years,  many  have  adopted 
the  venerable  Detroit  practice  of 
the  Annual  Model  Change. 

Frigidaire  broke  with  twenty- 
five  years  of  uninterrupted  pro- 
duction of  'streamlined'  white 
appliances  when  it  offered  new 
'Sheer  Look'  styling  in  color- 
tints.  'Every  hne  is  straight,  every 
corner  is  square,  the  whole  look 
is  sheer.'  Consumers  were  entic- 
ed by  charcoal  gray,  Mayfair 
pink,  Stratford  yellow,  Sherwood 


green.  A  study  had  indicated  that 
color  loosened  the  purse  strings, 
particularly  in  the  mushrooming 
middle-income  class,  where  the 
extra  money  lies  today.  Color 
promised  quicker  obsolescence 
of  the  ninety-five  million  refrig- 
erators, ranges,  and  washers  sold 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Four  out  of 
every  five  buyers  of  the  new 
tinted  refrigerators  admitted  that 
the  refrigerators  at  home  were 
still  in  good  condition;  one  out 
of  three  said  the  appliance  was 
less  than  five  years  old.  'It  is  my 
beUef,'  remarked  a  company 
executive,  'that  color  .  .  .  will 
enable  us  to  reduce  significantly 
the  trade-in  span  from  eleven 
years  to  perhaps  seven,  or  even 
lower.'  Another  executive  told 
the  American  Marketing  Associa- 
tion that  creating  psychological 
obsolescence  was  absolutely  es- 
sential to  industries  selling  in 
saturated  markets.  He  hoped  the 
appliance  industry  would  be  'as 
successful  as  the  automobile  peo- 
ple.' 

The  watch  industry,  which  had 
been  plagued  by  the  durability 
of  its  products  —  'watches  just 
won't  wear  out'  —  opened  a  drive 
to  change  the  public's  mind  about 
the    desirability   of   old   watches. 
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*A  man  will  wear  the  latest  in 
shirt  fabrics,  the  short  brim  hat, 
new  striped  tie,  Dacron  shirt,  but 
he  will  take  pride  in  showing  a 
watch  that's  twenty  years  old 
and  looks  it/  Benrus,  Bulova, 
and  Gruen  turned  to  style  obsol- 
escence as  the  psychological  lev- 
er to  raise  annual  watch  sales 
from  twelve  million  to  a  more 
profitable  twenty  milUon.  Ten 
or  twenty  dollars  was  offered  for 
old  watches  'regardless  of  age, 
condition  or  make.'  Thousands  of 
watches  were  purchased  and 
junked  by  the  companies,  which 
called  the  promotion  'spectacu- 
larly successful  in  obsoleting  old 
watches.'  Not  only  was  the  pub- 
lic reeducated  that  a  watch  was 
not  a  lifetime  purchase,  but  fash- 
ionable people  bought  a  'ward- 
robe' of  watches  for  various  soc- 
ial functions. 

The  furntiure  industry  jogged 
consumers  to  replace  ten-  and 
twenty-year-old  living  room  and 
bedroom  suites.  National  Furni- 
ture Review,  a  trade  publication, 
told  retailers  how  to  pry  loose 
the  extra  cash  of  the  middle-in- 
come class,  which  is  particularly 
susceptible  as  a  group  to  the 
blandishments  of  'new,  modern 
furniture,'     citing     examples     of 


successful  advertising  approach- 
es. A  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania, 
store  offered  *$50  for  your  old 
living  room  or  bedroom  suite  re- 
gardless of  age  or  condition.'  A 
San  Francisco  store  urged  con- 
sumers to  'Trade-In  and  Spruce- 
Up.'  A  New  York  City  furniture 
chain  told  consumers:  'Trade  in 
your  old  furniture  as  you  would 
your  old  car.'  Trade-ins  were  re- 
ported by  retailers  throughout 
the  nation  as  a  sales  booster  of 
expensive  new  furnishing.  Four 
out  of  five  retailers  today  gladly 
accept  old  furniture  as  trade-ins. 
'Only  eleven  per  cent  report  the 
handling  and  resale  of  trade-ins 
as  profitable,'  but  the  practice 
'magically  facilitates  the  sale  of 
new  goods.' 

The  Carpet  Institute  urged  the 
trade-in  practice  on  carpet  re- 
tailers. As  a  proven  inducement 
to  consumers  to  'replace  rugs 
and  carpets  earlier  and  more  of- 
ten,' it  opened  up  the  big,  new 
'carpet  replacement  market  that 
awaited  exploitation  in  this  coun- 
try.' Recommended  consumer 
advertising  approaches  were: 
'Don't  Be  Chained  To  Your  Old 
Rugs,'  showing  a  pretty  young 
thing  handcuffed  to  a  rug;  'Un- 
happy With  Your  Rugs  and  Car- 
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pets?'  asked  of  a  brow-furrowed 
housewife;  and  the  painless  cure 
for  anybody's  'homitosis/  another 
way  of  tagging  old-fashioned 
styles.  The  replacement  sales 
campaign  succeeded:  retailers 
reported  a  twenty  per  cent  rise 
in  new  carpet  sales,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  inducing  consumers  to  re- 
place rugs  less  than  ten  years  old 
seemed  solved.  Previously,  con- 
sumers had  allowed  fifteen  years 
and  longer  between  carpet  pur- 
chases. Now,  retailers  automati- 
cally picked  up  an  extra  bonus, 
because  the  old  rug  is  prevented 
by  the  trade-in  practice  from 
landing  on  the  floor  of  a  second- 
ary room,  thus  keeping  the  chan- 
nel clear  for  an  additional  carpet 
sale. 

At  a  recent  marketing  con- 
ference of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders,  1,000  of 
the  nation's  biggest  builders 
were  urged  to  embrace  the  trade- 
in  principles  developed  by  the 
automobile  industry.  'How  many 
new  cars  would  Detroit  sell  if 
Ford,  Chrysler,  and  General 
Motors  spent  all  their  advertis- 
ing dollars  telling  motorists  hov 
easy  it  is  to  fix  up  a  1950  car  to 
be  just  as  good  as  a  new  one? 
The  builders  were  told  they  were 


inadvisedly  'spending  four  dol- 
lars advertjlsijig  to  the  fix-up 
market  for  every  one  dollar  spent 
to  tell  customers  how  much  .  .  . 
more  fun  it  is  to  live  in  a  fine 
new  house  than  in  the  present  old 
one.'  Today,  one  out  of  three 
builders  pushes  new  home  sales 
by  inducing  the  buyer  to  trade 
in  his  old  home.  If  the  trade-in 
advice  is  fully  heeded,  'tomor- 
row may  find  trading  homes  as 
common  as  trading  cars  and  ap- 
pliances is  now,'  editorialized 
the  American  Builder.  A  Dallas 
builder  skyrocketed  his  annual 
sales  from  $250,000  to  $2,250,000 
in  three  years  by  persuading 
buyers  to  swap  modest  for  more 
luxurious  homes.  And  recently, 
the  National  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Brokers  noted  the  passing 
from  the  American  scene  of 
something  held  dear  by  every 
prior  generation:  the  goal  of  own- 
ing a  home  without  a  mortgage. 
Detroit's  automobile  industry 
is  today  the  mecca  for  many  oth- 
er industries,  each  seeking  sal- 
vation and  redemption  by  short- 
ening the  useful  life  of  its  pro- 
ducts. Electric  shaver  companies 
offer  up  to  $8.50  as  a  trade-in  al- 
lowance toward  the  purchase  of 
a  new  shaver.  RCA  Victor  gives 
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a  one  dollar  credit  for  each  old 
record  toward  the  purchase  of 
new  records.  Singer  offers  a  $50 
allowance  toward  a  new  sewing 
machine.  Big  photographic  sup- 
ply houses  agree:  'Trade-in  al- 
lowanced are  lifeblood  of  our 
sales.'  Johnson  Motors  acknowl- 
edges that  half  its  outboard  mot- 
or sales  are  trade-ins.  Even  the 
sterhng  silver  industry,  an  an- 
cient symbol  of  wealth  and  aris- 
trocracy,  has  succumbed  to  the 
trade-in  practice. 

If  the  trade-in  is  one  side  of 
the  coin,  the  other  is  shoddier 
goods;  together  they  form  a  syn- 
drome characteristic  of  our  times, 
in  which,  ironically,  the  continu- 
ance of  product  durability  would 
threaten  the  nation's  prosperity. 
Trade-in  is  partly  justified  by 
the  psychological  satisfactions  it 
gives  to  owners  of  the  up-to-date. 
But  shoddy  goods  only  produce 
irritations,  vented  in  angry  let- 
ters to  manufactureres,  retailers, 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
particularly  women's  service 
publications.  Directed  mostly  at 
automobiles  and  electrical  appli- 
ances, resentment  runs  high  at 
glaring  examples  of  slovenly 
workmanship,  poor  materials, 
careless  assembly  and  inspection. 


'The  American  motoring  public,* 
Automotive  News  has  warned, 
'will  not  put  up  with  the  missing 
bolts  and  nuts,  the  maKunction- 
ing  parts,  the  squeaks  and  rattles 
and  frequent  return  trips  to  deal- 
ers for  adjustments — all  of  which 
are  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion in  present  American  cars.' 
What  new  car  owner  in  recent 
years  has  not  replaced  a  blown- 
out  muffler  several  times?  To- 
day, the  muffler  is  the  product 
of  a  $300  million  industry;  a  few 
few  years  ago  it  was  just  another 
automotive  part. 

Probably  the  most  frequent 
visitor  to  the  American  home  to- 
day is  the  serviceman  for  the 
washer,  dryer,  TV,  and  other 
electrical  appliances.  A  Chicago 
housewife  told  Printer's  Ink,  a 
sales  publication:  'I  always  have 
a  "man"  coming.  One  came  yes- 
terday, one  came  today,  there'll 
be  one  tomorrow.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  the  repairman  is  a 
member  of  the  family.'  A  target 
himself  for  consumer  anger,  the 
repairman  is  quick  to  point  out 
the  loose  wires,  poor  insulation, 
faulty  filters,  and  other  defects. 
One  repairman  said:  'Things  are 
made  too  fast  now.  In  the  last 
thretj    or    four    years    appliances 
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are  even  worse  than  they  were 
after  the  war/ 

An  especially  striking  example 
— an  open  secret  in  the  appli- 
ance industry — is  the  washer  and 
washer-dryer  turned  out  by  a 
major  company  between  1955 
and  1957.  A  field  check  disclosed 
an  inordinately  high  number  of 
service  calls,  two  or  three  times 
more  than  the  number  expected. 
A  published  report  stated:  'Thou- 
sands of  housewives  complained 
bitterly  that  their  1955-57  wash- 
ers and  washer-dryers  needed  six 
or  seven  annoying  and  costly  re- 
pair calls  a  year  .  .  .  Company 
repairmen  discovered  faulty 
clutches,  transmissions  and  filters 
in  alarming  numbers.'  The  com- 
pany is  making  good,  repairing 
and  replacing  some  40,000  units 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10  mil- 
lion. But  totally  unexplained  is 
how  thousands  of  defective  ap- 
phances  were  turned  out  for 
three  solid  years  without  detec- 
tion. Where  was  the  company's 
inspection  staff?  What  is  the 
point  in  the  company's  spending 
milHons  of  advertising  dollars 
building  up  its  image  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  as  a  producer  of  reliable 
goods,  and  then  losing  every 
nickel  in  the  bitter  consumer  cry: 


I'll  never  buy  that  brand  again!' 
This  company,  like  other  blue 
chip  companies,  would  not  tol- 
erate the  installation  and  use  of 
plant  equipment  that  was  faulty. 
Why  should  the  consumer,  any 
more  than  the  manufacturer, 
tolerate  second-class  equipment? 
Repairs  are  becoming  more 
and  more  costly  to  consumers. 
The  average  family  spends  an 
estimated  $100  to  $150  annually 
to  restore  appliances  to  working 
order.  Part  of  the  cost,  of  course, 
results  from  the  growing  number 
of  appliances  in  the  home:  to- 
day's housewife  operates  per- 
haps $2,000  worth  of  equipment. 
But  part  is  the  direct  result  of 
built-in  infirmities  in  products. 
Many  'can  scarcely  hold  together 
for  shipment,'  E.  F.  Tangerman 
noted  in  Product  Engineering.  It 
denotes  what  one  adman  calls 
the  'what-do-you-expect'  attitude 
by  manufacturers;  another  more 
inelegantly  callsl  it  'the  great 
goof -off.'  Recently,  Representa- 
tive Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Missouri 
Democrat,  suggested  that  so 
many  U.S.  manufacturers  are 
cutting  so  many  comers  to  keep 
costs  down  that  'shoddy'  may 
eventually  become  the  national 
norm.  She  sympathized  with  the 
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millions  who  find  their  new  gad- 
gets of  all  kinds  falling  apart  in 
use.'  And  Advertising  Age  gent- 
ly reminded  manufacturers  that 
'consumer  respect  for  the  prod- 
uct is  an  essential  part  of  any 
marketing  mix.' 

Today,  industrial  engineers 
and  designers  are  hired  by  the 
thousands  to  perform  annual 
face-liftings  on  consumer  prod- 
ucts. They  do  the  job,  but  most 
of  them  resent  it  bitterly.  Their 
years  of  training  equip  them  to 
make  useful  consumer  products 
still  more  useful.  But  their  train- 
ing is  wasted,  and  the  textbook 
precept  that  good  design  must  be 
built  in,  not  draped  on,  is  violat- 
ed in  their  daily  work. 

Annual  restyhng  of  cars,  ap- 
pliances, radios,  carpets,  watches, 
TV's,  furniture,  and  thousands 
of  other  items  tends  to  debase 
American  taste.  'There  are  only 
so  many  good  ways  at  a  given 
time  of  designing  a  product,' 
says  Walter  D.  Teague,  Sr.  If 
you  must  do  something  different, 
you  are  apt  to  do  something  bad, 
something  bizarre.  That  is  why 
car  design  has  grown  so  extreme 
in  this  country.  People  buy  these 
flamboyant  jobs  because  nothing 
in  better  taste  is  offered.' 


Still  more  serious  is  the  de- 
basement of  a  key  mass  produc- 
tion principle,  by  which  stand- 
ardized products  are  produced 
in  quantity  at  low  cost.  This  con- 
sumer benefit  is  being  lost  as 
more  and  more  manufacturers 
push  multi-million  dollar  trade-in 
programs.  Says  Harold  Van  Dor- 
en  in  Industrial  Design,  'The  cost 
of  continuous  restyling,  not  be- 
cause of  design  fees,  but  because 
of  tool  expense  and  constant  re- 
vision of  merchandising  and  pro- 
motional plans,  tends  to  cancel 
out  the  advantages  of  mass  pro- 
duction by  keeping  prices  artifi- 
cially high.' 

Clearly,  the  nation  as  a  whole 
is  suffering  an  irreparable  loss  in 
the  process  of  speeding  up  con- 
sumer goods  consumption.  How 
meaningful  is  the  achievement  of 
a  $500  billion  Gross  National  Pro- 
duct when  so  much  of  it  repre- 
sents goods  that  are  junked  year- 
ly or  so  poorly  put  together  that 
they  fall  apart  quickly  in  use? 
As  manufacturers  continue  to 
shorten  the  useful  life  of  their 
products,  and  Madison  Avenue 
mounts  an  $11  billion  annual  ad- 
vertising barrage  to  sell  consum- 
ers on  the  middle-class  ethos 
that  ownership  of  the  up-to-date 
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is  prima  facie  proof  of  superior  to  look  into  this  disturbing  de- 
status,  it  is  time  for  a  reassess-  velopment  of  planned  obsoles- 
ment  of  individual  and  national  cence  as  it  searches  for  ways  to 
objectives.  The  recently  esta-  chart  more  hopeful  roads  for  Am- 
blished  President's  Commission  erica, 
on  National  Goals  would  do  well  — Joseph  J.  Seldin. 

*  FORTY  B.C.  FIRMS  went  out  of  business  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
This  is  twice  the  total  of  business  failures  in  the  province  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1959.  In  March  alone  there  were  13  business  failures  here  compared  with 
seven  a  year  ago. 

Number  of  failures  was  revealed  in  a  survey  carried  out  by  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
of  Canada  Ltd.  It  showed  a  rising  trend  throughout  the  country.  During  the  first 
quarter  some  499  firms  folded,  an  increase  of  170  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

Construction  and  service  industries  account  for  most  of  the  increases  in  failures 
in  February  and  March,  both  locally  and  nationally.  Manufacturing  industry  fail- 
ures climbed  over  70%  above  the  previous  March.  The  toll  among  wholesalers  was 
up  7%  and  among  retailers  17%.  Geographically,  most  failures  were  centred  in 
Quebec  and  Ontario.  New  Brunswick  competed  with  B.C.  in  leading  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Climb  in  business  failures  was  sharpest  in  non-metropolitan  districts.  Nation- 
ally, dollar  liabilities  in  March  totalled  $13.9  million.  More  concerns  succumbed  in 
all  size  groups,  but  the  most  noticeable  increases  occurred  among  business  capital- 
ized at  under  $5,000,  and  in  medium-size  ones  capitalized  in  the  $2,000  to  $100,000 
range,  the  survey  showed.  — Vancouver  Sun 

*  HARTFORD,  CONN.— Dr.  Brock  Chisholm  said  Friday  night  the  human  race 
can  no  longer  survive  as  a  number  of  groups  in  ruthless  competition  with  one 
another.  The  former  World  Health  Organization  chief  said  we  will  survive  as  the 
human  race  or  very  few  people  will  survive  at  all. 

He  told  the  Hartford  chapter  of  the  United  World  Federalists:  'This  is  the 
first  generation  that  has  ever  held  a  veto  power  over  continuing  human  evolution.' 
Neither  governments  nor  international  institutions  can  cope  with  the  world's  major 
problem,  alone,  he  said.  A  growing  responsibility  and  maturity  among  individuals 
was  needed. 

Few  people  had  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  the  20th  Century 
the  world  might  have  twice  its  present  population.  — Canadian  Press 

i^  TORONTO — School  children  may  get  their  education  from  machines  before 
long,  with  teachers  likely  to  become  tutors,  according  to  Dr.  William  D.  Sheldon 
of  the  University  of  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Speaking  to  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association,  he  predicted  that  'because  of  the  advances  in  television  and  radio,  the 
advent  of  teaching  machines  and  the  rapid  growth  of  population,  schools  can  no 
longer  be  content  to  operate  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

We  need  to  plan  now  for  the  classroom  of  tomorrow.  Some  day  it  will  be  a 
class  dominated  by  television  and  radio,  and  it  is  felt  that  teachers  will  become 
tutors  and  that  efficient  learning  will  be  implemented  by  teaching  machines,'  he 
said.  'Machines  are  already  available  that  facilitate  the  learning  process  and  are 
particularly  adapted  to  learning  reading  vocabulary.'  — Canadian  Press* 
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New  Look  For  Logging 


Loggers  of  fifty  years  ago  would  be  lost  in  present-day  logging 
camps.  This  item  from  the  VANCOUVER  PROVINCE  describes 
some  of  the  new  equipment  and  techniques  which  have  transformed 
the  industry  in  the  past  half  century. 


Jt  N  OLD-TIME  handlogger 
•^^  who  cut  timber  in  the  coast- 
al forests  50  years  ago  wouldn't 
recognize  the  old  place  any  more. 

The  magnificent  stands  of  tim- 
ber are  still  here,  marching  in 
phalanxes  down  the  mountain 
slopes,  although  they're  a  little 
more  remote  than  before. 

And  the  loggers  are  here,  with 
their  caulk  boots  and  suspenders 
and  work  shirts,  although  they 
wear  hard  hats  now. 

But  new  equipment  and  tech- 
niques —  many  of  them  intro- 
duced on  the  coast  only  in  the 
last  few  years  —  have  revolu- 
ticfnized   the  industry. 

They  have  pushed  back  the 
economic  margins  of  the  forests, 
allowing  timber  to  be  logged 
which  was  previously  too  costly 
to  cut. 

They  have  increased  produc- 
tivity per  man,  although  today's 
loggers  have  a  shorter  work  day 
than   their   predecessors. 

They   have    changed    the    face 


of  the  forests  as  'patch'  logging 
succeeded  earlier  *clear  cut' 
methods. 

And  they  have  changed  the 
very  sounds  of  logging.  The  soft 
whistle  of  the  railway  engines 
which  hauled  the  logs  down  the 
mountain  valleys  have  been  re- 
placed by  the  roar  of  the  big 
logging  trucks.  The  clatter  of 
the  speeders  which  carried  the 
loggers  to  work  has  given  way 
to  the  rumble  of  the  'crummies' 
in  which  the  men  commute. 
Many  old  logging  camps  are  sil- 
ent now,  since  speedier  trans- 
portation methods  allow  loggers 
to  live  with  their  families  in  the 
coastal  towns. 

The  switch  from  rail  to  truck 
logging  marks  the  biggest  change 
within  the  industry.  Rail  logging 
started  in  the  Ladysmith  and 
Chemainus  area  in  the  1890's. 
Conversion  to  trucks  has  taken 
place  in  the  big  Island  logging 
divisions  mainly  in  the  last  ten 
years. 
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At  MacMillan,  Bloedel  & 
Powell  River  Ltd.'s  Copper  Can- 
yon logging  division  near  Che- 
mainus,  15  logging  trucks  are  do- 
ing the  work  handled  seven 
years  ago  by  five  locomotives 
and  about  20  rail  cars. 

Tom  Coates,  manager  of  MB 
&  PR's  Chemainus  logging  divi- 
sion estimates  that  truck  opera- 
tion has  boosted  man-day  pro- 
duction at  least  100  per  cent 
above  that  achieved  during  the 
days  of  rail  logging. 

Copper  Canyon  was  converted 
to  truck  operation  in  1953,  Mr. 
Coates  said.  Truck  logging  was 
first  introduced  in  the  1920's, 
but  the  equipment  was  too  light 
for   coastal  operations. 

When  equipment  was  later 
improved  companies,  faced  first 
with  the  depression  and  then 
with  the  Second  World  War, 
lacked  the  capital  to   convert. 

The  companies  had  a  huge  in- 
vestment tied  up  in  railways 
and  equipment  and  the  cost  of 
logging  trucks  and  road  con- 
struction required  a  substantial 
outlay,   explained   Mr.    Coates. 

In  addition,  logging  equipment 
was  geared  to  a  rail  operation 
and  truck  logging  called  for  new 
equipment. 


As  production  costs  rose, 
coastal  operations  converted  to 
trucks. 

Trucks  cut  down  labor  re- 
quirements; during  the  days  of 
rail  at  Copper  Canyon,  about 
50  men  were  needed  to  lay  steel. 

Trucks,  with  far  greater  man- 
oeuvrability than  rail,  gave  more 
flexibility  to  logging.  Previous- 
ly it  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
set  up  a  rail  operation  in  un- 
economic timber,  explaind  Mr. 
Coates. 

A  flood  of  new,  more  efficient 
equipment  followed  the  develop- 
ment of  truck  logging,  some  of  it 
only  recently  introduced. 

At  Copper  Canyon  three  dif- 
ferent operations  show  the  old 
and  new  in  logging. 

One  logging  side  is  a  skidder 
operation,  a  veteran  of  the 
woods.  The  skidder  is  yarding 
logs  in  a  big  circular  swath 
nearly  a  mile  in  diameter.  The 
logs,  attached  to  cables  radiating 
from  the  wooden  spar  tree,  are 
skidded  as  far  as  2,600  feet  to 
the  loading  platform,  where  a 
tree-rigged  heel  boom  loads  the 
logs,  one  at  a  time,  onto  the 
truck. 

The  loading  requires  two  men, 
one  to  attach  tongs  to  each  log 
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before  the  heel  boom  drops  them 
on  to  the  truck  and  another  to 
remove  the  tongs. 

Another  side  is  a  high  lead 
operation  with  a  portable  steel 
spar  tree  and  a  hydraulic  tong 
loader.  The  portable  spar  is 
mounted  on  a  converted  U.S. 
army  tank  retriever  and  allows 
greater  manoeuvrability.  The 
hydraulic  tongs  pick  up  each  log 
and  drops  it  on  the  truck,  doing 
away  with  the  two  loaders  need- 
ed at  the  skidder  operation. 

At  another  logging  side  a  60- 
inch  grapple,  mounted  on  a 
Washington  track  loader,  is 
working.  The  grapple  can  load 
two  and  three  logs  at  a  time  onto 
the  truck  and  also  does  away 
with  the  need  for  two  loaders. 

The  skidder  operation  requires 
18  men  and  handles  about  90,000 
board  feet  per  day.  A  week  is 
required  to  rig  the  spar  tree 
with  its  21  guy  lines. 

The  portable  spar  and  hy- 
draulic tong  loader  operation  re- 
quires six  men  and  can  handle 
50-70,000  board  feet  per  day.  The 
portable  spar  can  be  set  up  in 
only  two  hours. 

The  grapple  loader,  which  also 
requires  fewer  men,  is  much 
faster   than    either   of  the   other 


two;  it  has  loaded  as  much  as 
194,000  board  feet,  or  16  log- 
ging trucks  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Coates  says  man-day  pro- 
duction is  50  per  cent  higher 
with  the  portable  spar  and 
grapple  loader  than  with  the 
skidder  operation. 

These  methods  are  only  a  few 
of  the  changes  taking  place  in 
logging.  There  is  setting  access 
logging,  (W^hejs^e  caterpiltos 
mooching  through  the  woods  pick 
up  logs  and  move  them  to  the 
loading  platforms.  There  is  the 
snorkle,  an  ingenious  device  in- 
vented at  an  MB  &  PR  logging 
division  which  saves  the  loaders 
from  lugging  the  loading  tongs 
by  hand  over  the  bucked  logs 
and  through  the  underbrush  to 
the  point  where  they  are  needed. 
There  are  radios  to  speed  up 
communications  and  trucks 
which  blithely  chum  their  way 
up  steep  slopes  over  impossible 
roads. 

Caterpillars  and  equipment  on 
tracks  cam  operate  even  in  snow. 
Greater  manoeuvrability  allows 
long  range  planning  of  logging 
operations  which  can  take  into 
account  fire  hazards  in  the  sum- 
mer and  weather  conditions  in 
the  winter.  — Pat  Carney. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL   DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

if  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  North 
America  or  elsewhere. 

^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  vohm- 
tarily;  no  royaUies,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receive?  subsistence  allowances.  The 
annual  dues  are  $9.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  meniber  to  his  local  Section. 

^  Klembers  wear  the  chromium  and 
vtrmilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Pan- 
ama, Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 
if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN  ? 

i^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
The  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing. 

WHO  ? 

-^  Technocracy  was  built  in  North 
America  by  North  Americans.  It  is  com- 
posed of  North  American  citizens  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house 
wife  —  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


TECHHOCyCY 

' IS  A  SOUNDLY 

SCIENTIFIC  EFFORT  TO  RESTATE 
ECONOMICS  ON  A  PURELY  PHYS- 
ICAL BASIS.' 

— H.  G.  WELLS 
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The  Quarterly  Snrvey 


RECESSION  JITTERS 

Increasing  numbers  of  econo- 
mists fear  that  the  United  States 
may  be  headed  for  a  business 
recession.  The  swift  -  moving 
economy  has  slowed  its  pace  so 
extensively  that  such  a  recession 
may  be  difficult  to  avoid.  This 
feeling  is  more  wide-spread  and 
distinct  than  at  any  time  since 
the  start  of  the  1957-58  down- 
turn. 

A  slowdown  in  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomy would  seriously  affect 
Canadian  prosperity  since  the 
U.S.  is  Canada's  top  market  and 
main  source  of  foreign  capital. 

The  American  economy,  ris- 
ing sharply  earlier  this  year,  now 
is  in  what  a  highly-placed  federal 
authority  describes  as  *a  state  of 
instability  and  is  levelling  off.' 
Ke  said  the  problem  is  one  in 
which  'there  is  a  squeeze  on  pro- 
fits, demand  has  slacked  and  in- 
ventories have  declined.'  He 
figured  the  ^stagnation'  would 
end  next  spring,  but  expected 
unemployment  to  grow,  particu- 
larly in  the  winter. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  said 


recently  that  'There's  likely  to 
be  an  election-day  feeling  of 
prosperity,'  but  added  that  many 
economists  'get  the  sensation  that 
not  long  after  election  day  big- 
spending  consumers  and  expan- 
sion-minded businessmen  will  be 
taking  a  breather.' 

If  this  should  develop,  said  the 
Journal,  'A  victorious  Nixon  or 
a  triumphant  Kennedy  could 
enter  the  White  House  to  find  a 
recession  looming  as  his  para- 
mount   immediate   problem.' 

Editor's  Note:  The  abundance 
of  North  America  is  catching  up 
with  the  Price  System,  as  the 
above  observations  by  its  apolo- 
gists indicate.  They  are  correct 
in  their  pessimistic  conclusions, 
but  the  line  of  reasoning  that 
brought  them  to  those  conclu- 
sions is  faulty.  A  major  example 
of  this  is  their  concern  over  de- 
clining inventories  which  they 
insist  must  be  increased.  How  ri- 
diculous can  they  get?  The  exist- 
ing inventories  are  already  in  ex- 
cess of  $150  billions  more  than 
the  consumers'  ability  to  buy 
them.  They  do  not  seem  to  real- 
ize that  that  situation  is  a  prin- 
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cdpal  contributor  to  their  reces- 
sion jitters. 

BANKRUPTCIES  INCREASE 

More  than  170  firms  went  out 
of  business  in  Canada  during 
August  leaving  behind  liabilities 
in  excess  of  $9.1  million. 

According  to  the  latest  report 
by  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Canada 
Ltd.,  business  failures  in  this 
country  rose  to  173  in  August, 
an  increase  of  64  from  the  same 
month  last  year  and  the  second 
highest   toll  of  the  year. 

It  was  exceeded  only  by  March 
when    failures    numbered    186. 

So  far  this  year,  the  rate  of 
business  failures  is  running 
close  to  30  percent  higher  than 
in  the  previous  two  years.  Total 
to  the  end  of  August  was  1,218 
compared  with  922  in  the  1959 
period  and  920  in  the  previous 
year. 

Dollar  liabilities,  after  a  steep 
drop  in  July,  surged  again  in 
August  to  $9.1  million,  almost 
double  the  previous  month's  vol- 
ume and  one-third  larger  than 
the  same  month  last  year. 

Casualties  of  all  sizes  were 
more  numerous  in  August,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
survey,  but  the  most  noticeable 


upturns  occurred  among  the 
very  small  (under  $5,000)  and 
exceptionally  large  ($100,000  and 
over)  firms. 

Failures  were  up  in  all  in- 
dustry and  trade  groups  except 
service.  Tolls  were  appreciably 
heavier  in  manufacturing,  con- 
struction and  retaiUng.  In  the 
latter  group,  failures  reached  a 
record  high. 

Geographically,  more  busi- 
nesses failed  in  all  provinces  ex- 
cept Manitoba. 

Editor's  Note:  Just  another 
straw  in  the  wind.  In  one  of  their 
numerous  business  surveys,  Dun 
and  Bradstreet  Canada  Ltd. 
blamed  inexperience  and  incom- 
petence for  many  of  the  failures. 
While  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
case,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  the  failures  of  earlier  years 
could  be  attributed  to  the  same 
reasons  in  like  proportion.  The 
marked  increase  in  bankruptcies 
this  year,  therefore,  must  have 
its  cause  in  something  more 
basic — such  as  a  general  decline 
of  the  monetary  economy  itself. 
In  the  light  of  the  lead  item  of 
this  survey,  need  more  be  said? 

FARM   POPULATION 

WASHINGTON    —    The    U.S. 
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Agriculture  Department  states 
that  the  farm  population  has 
been  declining  for  100  years  or 
more  and  is  expected  to  get  even 
smaller. 

In  1860,  farm  people  made  up 
an  estimated  65  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  population.  Now 
they  comprise  only   12  per  cent. 

In  1933,  a  depression  year, 
there  were  32,400,000  persons  on 
farms.  This  was  about  26  per 
cent  of  the  total  population. 
Farm  population  dropped  by 
more  than  7,000,000  in  the  next 
17  years.  By  April,  1950,  the 
farm  population  was  25,100,000, 
about  17  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Between  1950  and  1959  the 
farm  population  continued  to 
decline.  In  April,  1959,  there 
were  21,200,000  farm  people. 
This  was  12  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States. 

From  1950  to  1959,  the  annual 
rate  of  net  immigration  from  the 
farm  population  was  3.5  per  cent. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  rate  in 


the  1940's,  but  is  higher  than 
rates  for  the  1930's  and  1920's. 

There  are  fewer  farmers  be- 
cause a  larger  number  is  not 
needed.  The  average  productiv- 
ity of  United  States  farm  work- 
ers since  1940  alone  has  increas- 
ed more  than  in  the  previous  120 
years.  In  1820,  each  farm  worker 
produced  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  four  persons.  By  1940, 
this  figure  had  risen  to  11.  By 
1958  a  farm  worker  produced 
enough  for  the  needs  of  23  per- 
sons. 

Since  1940,  according  to  the 
Agriculture  Department,  farm- 
worker* productivity  has  more 
than  doubled,  total  output  of 
farm  products  has  increased 
about  34  per  cent. 

The  technological  revolution  in 
agriculture  —  the  change  from 
horse  and  mule  to  tractors  and 
electric  energy — obviously  made 
it  impracticable  for  all  the  39,- 
000,000  farm  people  of  1940  or 
the  27,000,000  of  1947  to  remain 
in  farming. 


*  BiRKETT  WILLIAMS,  President  of  the  National  Auto  Dealers  Association,  re- 
ports that  U.S.  dealers  are  stuck  with  a  record  inventory  of  800,000  new  cars, 
about  600,000  of  them  1960  models  which  are  expected  to  be  sold  at  distress 
prices.  — Vancouver   Province. 

i^  FRANKFURT — Among  the  new  household  inventions  that  were  put  on  the 
West  German  market  this  year:  A  gadget  that  darns  socks  without  requiring  the 
wearer  to  take  them  off.  — Vancouver  Sun. 
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Shall  the  Slobs  Me  Over? 


The  slob  is  a  crude  person,  governed  nnore  by  feelings  and  habits 
than  by  intelligence  and  discernnnent.  He  likes  things  simple  and 
primitive  in  a  social  setup  that  is  prepared  for  him.  His  kind  endang- 
ers the  Continent  by  possibly  gaining  control  of  policies  and  actions. 


'PHE  human  species  is  capable 
■*■  of  operating  on  several  levels 
of  dignity  and  achievement.  The 
highest  levels  are  achieved  by 
only  a  minority,  part  of  the  time. 
The  lowest  levels  attract  the 
great  majority  most  of  the  time 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  much 
of  the  time.  The  lowest  human 
level  is  that  of  the  slob,  and  it  is 
with  this  level  that  we  shall  con- 
cern ourselves  now.  (There  are 
humans  who  'operate'  at  still 
lower  levels  —  at  sub-human 
levels — ^but  they  are  defective, 
senile,  or  temporarily  incapac- 
itated. These  are  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves  and 
need  assistance  or  guardianship. 
We  shall  not  dwell  on  them  at 
this  time.) 

The  slob  is  able  to  get  by  in  a 
social  setup  that  is  prepared  for 
him.  Otherwise,  he  is  a  bum  in 
the  literal  sense.  The  slob  is  a 
crude,  stupid  person,  whose  ac- 
tions are  governed  more  by  feel- 
ings   and    fixed    habits    than    by 


intelligence  and  discernment.  He 
is  selfish  in  petty  ways  and  is 
disrespectful  of  the  welfare, 
comfort,  and  peace  of  mind  of 
others.  He  tends  to  be  immature 
and  sadistic.  He  prefers  decisions 
made  through  force  and  violence 
to  those  made  through  reason, 
knowledge,  or  experiment.  He 
lets  his  personality  show  up  in 
evident  form  when  behind  the 
steering  wheel  of  an  automobile. 
The  slob  finds  himself  at  home 
in  a  mob,  for  it  operates  on  the 
level  which  he  understands  and 
appreciates.  The  mob  is  a  sense- 
less, violent  force,  dominated  by 
emotion;  and  it  is  devoid  of  con- 
structive concepts.  The  slob  de- 
spises constructive  concepts;  he 
revels  in  destruction.  He  likes 
things  simple  and  primitive; 
complexity  confuses  him  and 
problems  stymie  him.  His  par- 
ticular outside  interests  and  ad- 
ventures centre  i!n  petty  con- 
tests, the  outcome  of  which  hold 
him   in  vital   suspense.   He   is   a 
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sucker  for  ball  games,  fights,  and 
horse  races.  In  these,  he  prefers 
the  role  of  spectator  and  petty 
gambler  rather  than  that  of 
player  since  personal  participa- 
tion requires  talents  and  applica- 
tion which  are  beyond  him. 

Sometimes  the  slob  likes  to 
travel,  but  more  often  he  prefers 
to  stay  at  home,  or  to  go  repeat- 
edly to  some  familiar  resort.  His 
curiosity  does  not  run  deep 
enough  to  generate  a  real  inter- 
est in  places  and  things.  He  pre- 
fers a  cozy,  familiar  little  world 
of  simple  things  and  events. 
When  he  travels,  it  is  not  to  ap- 
preciate and  ponder  strange 
things  so  much  as  it  is  to  acquire 
the  prestige  of  having  been  there. 
He  is  devoted  to  getting  his  pic- 
ture taken  in  distant  and  famous 
places  and  showing  the  pictures 
around  to  his  associates.  His 
discernment  of  where  he  has 
been  or  what  was  there  is  es- 
sentially nil.  The  tourist  trails 
and  'attractions'  of  America  are 
clogged  in  season  with  such 
slobs  going  to  the  conventional 
places,  doing  the  conventional 
things,  and  trying  very  hard  to 
look  important  to  other  slobs. 
Since  the  slob  has  nothing  of  in- 
trinsic worth  to  offer  others,  he 


tries  desperately  to  impress  them 
with  superficialities;  and,  in  turn, 
he  is  impressed  by  superficiali- 
ties. 

The  slob,  when  he  does  aspire 
to  'higher  values,'  is  a  devout 
status-seeker.  He  consciously 
and  overtly  vies  with  others  in 
this  quest.  He  seeks  to  be  a  big- 
shot  on  unearned  accessories, 
for  an  earned  status  is  not  with- 
in his  capabilities.  Further,  he 
does  not  distinguish  between 
earned  and  unearned  ratings.  To 
the  status-seeking  slob,  houses, 
clothes,  automobiles,  associates, 
job  titles,  sports,  and  socializing 
are  all  appraised  with  an  eye  on 
the  status-rating  chart.  Status 
within  his  group  becomes  the 
most  important  value  in  his  Hfe. 
He  will  work  hard,  squander  his 
earnings,  infringe  on  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  others,  and  de- 
velop an  anxiety  complex  within 
himself  for  the  sake  of  status- 
rating. 

To  take  a  detached,  imperson- 
aUzed  view  of  anything  is  very 
difficult  or  impossible  for  the 
slob.  In  the  contests  that  he  fol- 
lows as  a  side-line  spectator,  he 
becomes  personally  immersed. 
If  his  side  wins,  he  feels  ecstatic; 
if  it  loses,  he  feels  personally  de- 
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feated.  When  a  decision  in  a  ball 
game  goes  against  his  side,  he  is 
all  for  throwing  pop  bottles  at 
the  umpire.  Since  there  is  no 
satisfaction  (or  status)  in  being 
on  the  losing  side,  he  will  switch 
sides  if  necessary  to  be  among 
the  winners. 

The  slob  seldom  plans  ahead, 
living  from  day  to  day  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  Rather  than 
having  a  savings  'for  a  rainy 
day,'  he  tends  to  be  in  hock  to 
his  creditors.  Living  superficial- 
ly in  accordance  with  immediate 
expediency,  one  would  suppose 
that  his  life  would  be  chaotic 
and  unpredictable;  but  it  is  not. 
At  the  core  of  his  existence  is  a 
strategic  pattern  that  is  simple 
and  solid.  He  may  be  sloppy  and 
fickle  about  the  details,  but  he 
is  very  stubborn  about  the  gen- 
eral course;  that  is  what  saves 
him  from  disintegration.  Having 
no  strategic  sense  of  his  own,  he 
absorbs  his  life  plan  from  the 
group  in  which  he  grows  up. 

In  the  main,  this  'strategy'  in- 
volves a  few  simple  elements.  As 
a  child,  his  main  ambition  is  to 
'grow  up.'  During  adolescence 
this  ambition  becomes  the  prime 
motive  in  his  life;  he  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  prove  that  he  is  no 


longer  a  child.  This  evolves  into 
a  pattern  of  employment,  mar- 
riage, and  a  family.  He  goes 
along  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lives.  He 
makes  a  big  to-do  about  the  little 
things  and  events  in  his  life;  be- 
ing incapable  of  distinguishing 
between  the  important  and  un- 
important, he  gives  them  all 
equal  emphasis.  Having  no  deep 
interest,  he  finds  himself  unpre- 
pared for  retirement.  Hence,  he 
holds  onto  employment  as  long 
as  possible;  then,  when  forced 
to  retire,  he  listlessly  devotes 
himself  to  his  ailments,  to  follow- 
ing certain  sports  events,  to 
watching  television,  to  bumming 
around  with  cronies,  and  to 
worrying  a  little  about  salvation. 
In  the  end,  he  wants  a  decent 
funeral.  If  circumstances  have 
been  kind  to  him  or  if  he  can 
get  on  social  welfare,  his  last 
years  may  not  be  too  uncomfort- 
able; otherwise,  he  may  find 
only  hardship  and  misery,  per- 
haps as  a  welfare  case. 

On  the  whole,  the  life  of  the 
slob  is  of  a  pattern  that  has  been 
accepted  by  the  majority.  He  is 
not  interested  in  change  other 
than  a  gradual  upward  improve- 
ment in  his  own  personal  status. 
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He  is  willing  to  let  the  import- 
ant decisions  and  problems  be 
handled  by  'experts/  Sometimes 
he  can  become  excited  enough 
about  a  political  election  to  go 
out  and  vote;  but,  when  he  does, 
the  motivation  is  more  often  to 
vote  against  a  candidate  than 
for  one.  If  he  has  not  inherited 
a  traditional  pattern  of  voting, 
his  decision  is  generally  based 
on  some  superficial  matter  that 
has  no  relationship  to  the  can- 
didate's functional  capability. 
The  slobs  elected  Truman,  didn't 
they?  And  they  elected  Eisen- 
hower  twice! 

When  the  slob  does  happen  to 
come  into  considerable  money, 
bis  tendency  is  to  squander  it. 
He  may  lose  it  betting  on  some 
gamble  or  'blow'  it  on  being  a 
good  time  Charley.  If  he  is 
personally  ambitious,  his  tend- 
ency is  to  'go  Hollywood'  —  to 
try  to  be  a  big-shot.  In  other 
words,  he  will  want  to  become 
bourgeois  in  pattern,  taste,  and 
social  status.  He  will  insist  on 
having  all  the  paraphernalia  that 
goes  with  bourgeois  pretense 
whether  he  has  any  use  for  it  or 
not.  Above  certain  levels  of  Suc- 
cess, this  includes  an  outdoor 
swimming  pool — even  if  he  lives 


in  water-deficient  California,  he 
must  have  a  swimming  pool.  His 
money  must  go  to  enhance  his 
own  personal  pleasures  and  pro- 
mote his  importance  in  his 
neighborhood.  He  never  thinks 
of  sponsoring  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  or  contributing  to 
the  general  welfare.  He  may  give 
to  some  conventional  charity  or 
to  some  individual  person  in 
need,  but  he  wants  personal 
publicity  to  go  with  it. 

The  slob  may  be  crude  and 
stupid,  as  judged  by  general 
social  standards;  but,  within  the 
range  of  things  he  understands, 
he  can  simulate  a  certain  amount 
of  cleverness.  (Even  a  sheep  is 
'clever'  within  its  limited  field 
of  understanding.)  He  can  work 
reasonably  well  at  a  routine  job 
(he  likes  routine);  he  can  run  a 
conventional  business;  drive  a 
truck,  and  perform  many  other 
useful  functions.  He  may  acquire 
a  few  skills  that  do  not  call  for 
too  much  discernment  or*  in- 
genuity. He  may,  on  occasion, 
squeeze  through  college;  he 
makes  a  devout  alumnus. 

When  a  person  seeks  social 
recognition  through  possessions 
or  position  rather  than  through 
personal  achievement,  you  know 
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that  he  is  dominated  by  motiva- 
tions of  a  slob.  To  such  a  person, 
status  is  what  counts  far  more 
than  how  that  status  was  ac- 
quired. He  views  a  big-shot 
gangster  with  the  same  admira- 
tion (perhaps  more)  than  he 
does  a  renowned  scientist  or  in- 
ventor. It  may  be  that  his  great- 
est ambition  in  Hfe  is  to  have 
his  ticket  in  the  Irish  Sweep- 
stakes turn  up  a  winner.  He  fig- 
ures that  would  make  him  an  im- 
portant guy;  and  it  would  to 
other  slobs  (also  to  predatory 
parties,  including  the  collector  of 
internal   revenue) . 

When  the  slob  achieves  some 
recognized  degree  of  success  in 
the  social  system,  he  may  feel 
important  enough  to  seek  politi- 
cal office,  and  he  is  usually  en- 
couraged to  do  so  by  other  slobs, 
and  promoters,  who  want  to  go 
along  for  the  ride.  By  getting 
clever  publicity  men  to  manage 
his  campaign  and  write  his 
speeches,  the  slob  may  acquire 
the  appearance  of  being  a  'real 
leader'  to  the  undiscerning.  Once 
in  office,  he  can  have  lackeys 
do  his  work  and  his  thinking  for 
him;  and  he  can  learn  a  few  gen- 
eralized platitudes  to  recite 
when  called  upon  for  a  personal 


statement.  With  enough  promo- 
tion and  the  absence  of  contro- 
versial deeds  on  his  record,  the 
slob  conceivably  may  be  maneu- 
vered into  the  presidency  or 
Prime  Ministership.  If  he  can 
exude  a  certain  amount  of  charm, 
accept  direction  from  the  domin- 
ant interests  in  the  status  quo, 
and  observe  the  approved  ameni- 
ties, he  may  even  be  a  'good 
president'  although  a  weak  one. 

When  you  see  a  man  running 
for  political  office  because  he 
wants  the  distinction  of  being  in 
that  office,  it  is  prima  facie  evid- 
ence that  he  is  a  slob.  The  slob 
wants  political  office  for  the  sake 
of  personal  fame  and  aggrand- 
izement rather  than  as  a  func- 
tion for  the  general  welfare.  His 
first  concern  is  to  get  into  of- 
fice, and  his  next  concern  is  to 
stay  in  office. 

There  are  other  reasons,  of 
course,  for  seeking  political  of- 
fice. One  may  seek  the  office  to 
be  in  a  better  position  to  'play 
ball'  with  The  Boys  in  the  rac- 
kets. That  motivation,  however, 
requires  more  talent  and  discern- 
ment than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
slob.  Still,  the  procedure  of  get- 
ting into  office  and  staying  there 
is   the   same.    ...    If    a   person 
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seeks  political  office  out  of  sin- 
cere desire  to  be  of  beneficial 
service  to  his  fellowmen,  he  is 
defeated  before  he  begins;  for 
one  thing,  he  is  too  naive  and 
decent  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
win.  It  is  not  a  sincere  program 
for  the  social  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion, state,  or  county  that  gets  a 
politician  elected  to  office;  it  is 
his  personal  appeal  to  slob  values 
and  fixations.  In  some  areas,  this 
means  nothing  more  than  getting 
nominated  on  the  Democratic, 
ticket;  in  others,  he's  in  if  he 
gets  nominated  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket.  In  some  areas,  it 
means  membership  in  a  certain 
church;  in  other  places,  skin 
color  or  national  background  is 
all-important. 

Since  the  majority  of  voters 
vote  as  slobs  for  slob  reasons, 
the  American  politician  must 
orient  his  interests  and  function 
to  appease  this  majority.  Also, 
since  the  memory  of  the  slob  is 
short  and  his  action  is  influenced 
by  events  which  are  close  at 
hand  and  of  recent  date,  the 
political  officeholder  can  ignore 
his  welfare  in  the  main  until 
just  before  election.  In  the 
meantime,  he  can  concentrate 
(as  a  sideline  to  playing  the  rac- 


kets) on  getting  publicity  for 
himself,  which  pleases  him  at  the 
same  time  it  impresses  the  slobs 
^vith  the  illusion  that  he  is  im- 
portant and  doing  important 
things.  In  getting  publicity,  he 
is,  therefore,  an  opportunist. 
One  way  of  gaining  publicity  and 
a  'reputation'  for  himself  is  that 
of  entering  negotiations  of  a 
Labor-Management  dispute  at 
the  last  minute,  when  it  is  about 
to  be  settled  anyway,  then  claim- 
ing credit  for  having  settled  it. 
A  euphemism  for  slob  is  'the 
common  man.'  He  is  common  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  distinc- 
tive about  him;  he  is  one  of  the 
herd.  However,  the  two  terms 
are  not  exactly  synonymous, 
since  'common  man'  refers  to 
the  individual  in  toto  and  is  a 
continuous  condition,  while  'slob' 
refers  more  to  a  pattern  of  be- 
havior and  may  not  be  in  effect 
at  all  times.  Even  the  Uncom- 
mon Man  sinks  into  the  behav- 
ior pattern  of  the  slob  part  or 
much  of  the  time.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  when  one  is  frustrat- 
ed, excited,  or  confused.  It  is 
animal  nature  to  'go  primitive' 
when  the  more  advanced  neural 
controls  fail  to  meet  the  immedi- 
ate need,  or  when  those  controls 
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are  chemically  rendered  weak  by 
narcotics.  Intensified  emotional 
conditions  may  cause  one  to  be- 
have as  a  slob,  or  disrupted  en- 
vironmental circumstances,  or  a 
breakdown  or  disturbance  of  his 
conditioned  fixations,  may  bring 
about  that  behavior.  More  often, 
however,  it  occurs  when  one 
merely  lets  himself  lax  and  *go 
slumming'  (or,  in  this  case, 
slobbing).  When  it  is  done  for 
release  of  tension  or  recreation, 
it  may  serve  a  useful  function 
and  no  harm  is  done. 

When  slobbing  is  resorted  to 
as  a  personal  conditioning  to 
condone  action  or  to  effect  de- 
cisions which  one  would  not  en- 
tertain at  a  higher  level  of  in- 
tegrity, it  can  be  harmful  or 
dangerous  to  the  society.  We 
have  just  seen,  in  the  United 
States,  how  political  party  con- 
ventions are  dominated  by  slob 
techniques  and  slob  appeal.  The 
decisions  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  emotionalized  hoopla  and  de- 
sire to  be  on  the  winning  side 
more  than  they  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  clear  thinking  and  un- 
selfish concern  for  the  national 
welfare.  In  a  'democracy'  where 
all  votes  are  equal  in  the  count, 
the  vote  of  the  slob  will  win  out, 


for  it  is  the  majority  vote.  A 
contest  is  achieved  only  by  hav- 
ing alternative  'issues'  on  the 
slob-appeal  level;  and  it  is  on 
that  level  that  political  contests 
are  conducted  in  the  United 
States.  Then  we  wonder  v/hy  we 
are  so  chronically  afflicted  with 
lousy  governments! 

When  the  leaders  of  a  nation 
decide  on  a  war,  it  is  important 
to  them  that  they  gain  popular 
support  for  it.  This  can  best  be 
achieved  by  working  on  the  slobs 
until  they  develop  a  war  fever. 
This  is  done  by  promoting  hate 
for  the  would-be  enemy.  Most 
declarations  of  war  are  made 
when  mobs  of  slobs  are  worked 
up  to  an  emotional  frenzy  ignit- 
ed by  some  minor  'incident.'  Un- 
der such  conditions,  the  dissent- 
ers are  in  personal  danger  of 
mayhem  by  the  slobs.  For  their 
own  safety,  they  are  compelled 
to  accept  war.  Thus,  the  slobs 
are  a  setup  for  any  rabble-rouser 
who  is  bent  on  violence  or  de- 
struction; and,  as  such,  they  are 
a  menace  to  the  society.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  are 
loaded  with  organizations  of 
slobs  which  can  be  used  by  in- 
sidious interests  to  administer 
terror,    violence,    destruction,   or 
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other  mob  action  to  effect  a  cer- 
tain result  which  cannot  be 
achieved  under  Law  and  Order. 
No  one  nation,  race,  sex,  or 
social  system  has  a  monopoly  on 
slobism.  All  nations  and  societies 
of  the  past  and  present  have  been 
infested  with  slobs  and  more  or 
less  dominated  by  slob  values. 
Africa,  Russia,  China,  Latin  Am- 
erica, India,  West  Europe — they 
all  have  their  slobs.  Among  the 
slob  elements  in  the  United 
States  are  the  Dixiecrats  of  the 
South  and  the  Yankees  of  the 
North;  the  midwest  and  the  far 
west  have  their  own  peculiar 
brands.  Most  minority  groups 
are  activated  and  maintained  by 
slobs.  Canada  has  a  large  assort- 
ment of  regional,  racial,  and 
ideological  slobs.  The  slobs  are 
strongly  partisan  over  petty  is- 
sues. They  readily  form  into 
gangs  or  mobs  to  promote  and 
demonstrate  for  those  partisan 
issues.  They  like  to  pose  as 
super-patriots,  donning  costumes, 
joining  parades,  and  carrying 
flags  and  other  symbols  of  their 
chauvinism.  During  the  1920's, 
the  slobism  of  California  held 
the  American  spotlight;  now  it 
is  the  slobism  of  Texas  that  is 
getting   the  big   play. 


Only  a  nation  dominated  by 
slobs  would  set  as  its  national 
goal  the  rivalrous  maintenance 
of  superiority  of  accomplishment 
over  that  of  some  other  nation. 
The  United  States  is  at  present 
in  that  sad  predicament.  Its 
leaders  are  possessed  with  a 
mania  for  beating  the  Russians 
at  whatever  is  in  the  spotlight  at 
the  moment;  and  they  try  to  dir- 
ect the  national  policy  and  en- 
deavor in  that  direction.  Hence, 
the  United  States  is  not  able  to 
develop  a  distinctive  policy  of  its 
own  or  set  strategic  goals  that 
are  of  particular  significance  to 
the  North  American  Continent. 
First,  it  must  find  out  what  the 
Russians  are  trying  to  do;  then, 
either  try  to  outdo  them  or  op- 
pose them.  It  is  the  childish  type 
of  behavior  that  one  would  ex- 
pect from  slobs,  not  from  states- 
men. Since  the  Russians  are  de- 
voted to  state  enterprise  econ- 
omy and  a  more-or-less  collec- 
tive approach  to  the  solution  of 
economic  problems,  the  United 
States  must  take  the  opposite 
course  —  keep  the  government 
out  of  business  and  operate  a 
private  enterprise  economy  no 
matter  how  stupid  or  archaic  it 
may  be  in  design  and  how  un- 
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workable  it  may  be  in  practice. 
The  Cold  War  is  a  'natural'  for 
the  slob  elements. 

In  contrast,  statesmen  would 
set  out  to  develop  their  own  na- 
tion and  their  own  Continent  to 
its  optimum  potential  and  to  ad- 
vance knowledge,  technology, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
population;  but  not  so  the  slobs. 
The  latter  despise  fundamental 
change;  they  lack  the  ingenuity 
necessary  to  adapt  to  change. 
They  much  prefer  a  fixed  society 
with  which  they  can  become 
familiar  and  which  does  not 
disturb   them   with   innovations. 

The  chief  adventure  for  the 
slobs  comes  from  their  joining 
in  a  mass  mania  over  some  fad, 
be  it  yo-yo,  hoola  hoop,  some 
crooner,  a  new  song  or  tune,  or 
some  character  from  history  such 
as  Robin  Hood  or  Davie  Croc- 
kett. But  the  slobs  soon  wear  out 
the  fad  with  over-indulgence, 
discard  it  and  turn  to  some  new 
'adventure.'  Strategic  Continen- 
tal developments  are  beyond 
their  understanding  or  interest. 
When  one  does  present  strategic 
concepts  to  the  society,  the  slobs 
turn  to  ridicule  and  slander;  that 
is    their   usual    reaction    to    that 


which  is  above  and  beyond  their 
comprehension. 

The  slobs  of  any  land  tend  to 
accept  the  society  in  which  they 
were  born  and  nurtured  no  mat- 
ter how  miserable  it  may  be. 
They  have  accepted  slavery, 
feudalism,  colonialism,  peasan- 
try, sweat-shop  labor,  slums, 
Beverly  Hills,  and  Park  Aven- 
ue— whatever  circumstances  may 
bring  them.  They  accept  change 
only  when  the  ground  is  cut  out 
from  under  them  and  they  have 
to  move,  then  with  great  reluct- 
ance and  grumpiness.  Thus,  the 
social  changes  in  East  Europe, 
China,  Africa,  and  elsewhere  are 
meeting  with  resistance  from 
their  respective  slobs  and  are 
providing  refugees  —  people  who 
want  to  go  back  to  what  they  had 
before.  The  exception  to  this 
tendency  is  when  a  superficial 
social  movement  develops  among 
the  slobs  as  a  fad.  In  America, 
the  move  to  Suburbia  was  such 
a  fad,  and  the  slobs  fell  for  it 
by   the  millions. 

A  present  great  danger  to  this 
Continent  Hes  in  the  potentiality 
of  the  slobs'  gaining  control  of 
national  policies  and  actions 
through  sheer  force  of  numbers. 
Since    they    relish    violence    and 
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destruction  as  an  exciting  form 
of  adventure,  it  will  be  easy  to 
'seir  them  on  the  idea  of  World 
War  III.  And  it  is  equally  easy 
to  convince  them  that  they  have 
a  gambler's  chance  at  survival. 
When  economic  conditions  be- 
come more  frustrating  for  more 
millions  of  North  Americans, 
more  of  them  will  'go  primitive' 
and  behave  as  slobs,  swelling  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  already 
chronically  that  way. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it 
is  not  easy  to  put  across  a  pro- 
gram of  social  advancement  on 
this  Continent;  but,  neverthe- 
less, that  is  the  task  which  Tech- 
nocrats have  set  for  themselves. 
The  soft-pawed  cat  fights  be- 
tween John  Kennedy  and  Rich- 
ard Nixon  provide  no  answer  to 
the  problems  which  are  disturb- 
ing most  Americans.  So  there  is 
a  good  probability  that  the  pub- 
lic will  seek  something  more  ex- 
citing than  anything  they  have 
had.  Technology  is  cutting  the 
ground  out  from  under  them  and 
they  must  move  somewhere. 
The  slobs  have  no  exciting  goals 
of  their  own,  so  they  will  follow 
the  crowds.  If  the  diehards  of 
the  status  quo  can  get  us  into 
war,    they   will   join   the   parade 


to  war  and  thermonuclear  anni- 
hilation. 

If  a  movement  can  be  organiz- 
ed to  lead  them  away  from  war 
and  to  a  higher  social  order  on 
this  Continent,  the  slobs  will  go 
along  with  it.  The  gamut  of  Price 
System  palliatives  has  been  par- 
aded before  the  public,  and  none 
of  them  have  seemed  to  work, 
with  World  War  II  coming  the 
closest.  If  World  War  III  can 
be  avoided,  the  public  will  have 
to  turn  to  something  else;  and 
the  chances  are  it  will  want 
something  more  exciting  than 
anything  they  have  had  in  re- 
cent years.  Technocracy  offers 
the  people  of  North  America  the 
greatest  social  design  ever  offer- 
ed to  any  people;  and  it  is  tech- 
nically correct  and  socially  feas- 
ible. It  is  a  plan,  not  a  political 
promise. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  North  Am- 
ericans who  are  capable  of  op- 
erating above  the  slob  level  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  Continent's 
social  destiny  and  to  direct  it 
away  from  war  and  toward  a 
new  social  order  of  abundance, 
security,  and  freedom  from  toil 
for  all,  including  the  slobs. 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ. 
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Technocracy's  Blueprint 


Technocracy's  blueprint  was  drawn  to  meet  the  specific  require- 
ments of  a  problem  unique  to  this  Continent.  It  contains  all  essential 
ingredients  for  the  smooth  functioning  of  North  America's  social 
mechanism  to  provide  a  high  living  standard  for  all  citizens. 


rpECHNOCRACY  has  the  blue- 
■^  print  for  the  functional 
operation  of  North  America's 
social   mechanism. 

For  over  a  quarter  century 
Technocracy  Inc.  and  its  mem- 
bers have  been  informing  their 
fellow  citizens  of  that  blueprint 
through  public  lectures,  personal 
contact,  literature  distribution 
and  other  media.  Yet  the  ques- 
tion 'What  is  this  blueprint  and 
where  is  it?'  still  persists.  Ob- 
viously many  people  do  not 
understand  what  a  blueprint  is, 
or  they  would  not  need  to  ask 
the  same  question  so  often. 

Primarily,  the  difficulty  ap- 
pears to  revolve  around  the  mat- 
ter of  magnitude.  Most  people 
think  of  a  blueprint  in  its  limit- 
ed application  as  the  photo- 
graphic print  on  blue  paper  used 
by  carpenters  and  engineers  as 
their  guide  in  constructing 
buildings  or  other  specific  proj- 
ects. This  is  correct  as  far  as  it 


goes,  but  the  definition  can  be 
carried  much  further.  Basically, 
a  blueprint  is  a  pattern  which 
conveys  instructions  to  anyone 
who  understands  it,  being  only 
incidentally  blue  in  color  for 
functional  reasons  peculiar  to 
the  construction  industry.  Thus, 
a  blueprint  might,  irrespective 
of  its  color,  be  the  pattern  a 
housewife  uses  to  fashion  a 
dress,  the  diagrammatic  descrip- 
tion of  a  television  or  radio  set, 
the  design  of  a  ship,  the  layout 
of  a  shopping  centre,  or  the  par- 
ticulars of  operation  for  the  in- 
tricate physical  and  social  mech- 
anism of  an  entire  Continent. 
The  problems  encountered  in  go- 
ing from  the  least  to  the  great- 
est are  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive rather  than  basic,  for  the 
same  objective  approach  must 
be  appHed  throughout  if  the 
most  satisfactory  results  are  to 
be  achieved.  Something  that  all 
have  in  common  is  their  convey- 
ance of  procedural  directions  to 
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those  who  understand  the  re- 
spective types  of  blueprint. 

Before  a  blueprint  is  prepared, 
the  scope  of  the  intended  project 
must  be  known.  Whether  one  or 
many  buildings  are  included, 
this  knowledge  is  necessary  for 
everything  within  the  project 
must  be  planned  to  fit  within 
the  outside  dimensions  allowed 
for  it.  If  the  project  is  a  single 
building,  the  designer  must 
know  its  intended  use  as  well  as 
size,  and  will,  in  addition,  want  to 
know  its  location,  accessibility  to 
transportation,  communication 
and  power  facilities,  and  num- 
erous other  pertinencies.  All  of 
this  preliminary  data  must  be 
collected  before  the  blueprint's 
preparation  is  commenced. 

The  designer's  findings  will 
suggest  to  him  what  construction 
materials  he  should  specify.  He 
will  also  know  from  them  how 
many,  if  any,  elevators  are  re- 
quired, how  many  telephones, 
the  particulars  of  lighting  and 
heating,  and  the  extent  of  the 
plumbing  needs.  These  and  num- 
erous other  considerations  will 
all  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  final 
blueprint. 

A  blueprint's  specifications 
cannot  be  contained  in   a   single 


drawing  except  in  very  simple 
plans.  Even  an  average  dwelling- 
house  may  require  a  dozen 
drawings  to  cover  all  the  small- 
and  large-scale  details  of  con- 
struction, but  each  is  only  a  part 
of  the  total  blueprint.  The  over- 
all specifications  must  determine 
the  scope  of  each  of  the  integral 
parts  which  obviously  cannot  be 
planned  independently  of  the 
rest  if  they  are  to  be  satisfactor- 
ily put  together.  Tlie  completed 
blueprint  is  the  sum  of  all  of  its 
various  parts,  whether  they  be 
drawings,  charts,  diagrams  or 
written  instructions.  In  most 
cases,  far  from  being  the  work 
of  one  person,  blueprints  repre- 
sent the  end  result  of  a  close 
liaison  amongst  a  group  of  blue- 
print ^pyecialists  who,  knowing 
tlie  full  plan,  are  able  to  inte- 
grate their  specialized  phases 
therein. 

After  the  blueprint  is  com- 
pleted it  goes  to  the  builders. 
While  they  may  have  had  prior 
consultation  with  the  designers 
and  have  some  knowledge  of 
what  is  expected,  they  must 
nevertheless  depend  to  a  major 
degree  upon  the  blueprint  itself 
for  instruction.  How  closely  their 
finished  job  resembles  the  origi- 
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nal  intention  depends  upon  (1) 
how  adequately  the  blueprints 
were  drawn,  and  (2)  how  well 
the  builders  followed  the  in- 
structions and  put  them  into  ef- 
fect. 

Are  blueprints  effective?  The 
redundancy  of  this  question  is 
manifested  in  the  existence  of 
practically  every  building  and 
piece  of  physical  equipment  on 
the  Continent.  No  hydroelectric 
development,  automated  factory 
nor  anything  else  that  has  con- 
tributed to  North  America's 
high-energy  conversion  and  con- 
sequent abundance  of  consumer 
goods  could  have  been  installed 
without  prior  planning  and  con- 
sequent blueprinting  for  the  in- 
struction of  personnel  who  were 
competent  to  materialize  the 
plans.  Blueprints  have  proved 
their  functional  merit  wherever 
they  have  been  used. 

Strangely  enough,  they  have 
never  been  applied  in  the  field 
where  their  greatest  benefit 
would  be  realized — ^namely,  that 
of  social  governance.  It  is  para- 
doxical that  so  great  care  should 
be  taken  in  planning  and  run- 
ning certain  limited  operations 
within  our  society,  but  that  the 
social  mechanism  as  a  whole  be 


permitted  to  carry  along  hap- 
liazardly  under  its  own  momen- 
tum without  direction  or  purpose 
— unless  the  frantic  attempts  to 
sustain  the  obsolete  Price  Sys- 
tem can  be  defined  as  direction 
and  purpose.  While  we  recognize 
the  foolhardiness  of  fashioning 
individual  parts  of  an  intricate 
machine,  then  trying  to  integrate 
the  independently  -  designed 
pieces  into  a  smoothly  function- 
ing unit,  we  somehow  seem  to 
expect  such  a  procedure  to  work 
in  our  social  administration.  Cer- 
tainly, the  complex  nature  of  our 
technological  mechanism  has 
forced  some  integration  even  to 
keep  the  Price  System  running, 
but  for  the  most  part  planning 
has  never  been  done  on  more 
than  a  piecemeal,  localized  scale. 
We  are  working  from  the  wrong 
end  of  the  stick — ^from  the  parts 
to  the  whole  rather  than  the  re- 
verse as  should  be  the  case.  A 
blueprint  of  social  operation 
would  determine  the  total  needs 
of  all  people  within  its  scope, 
and  would  then  find  out  how 
those  needs  could  best  be  met. 
The  integrated  social  mechanism 
deriving  therefrom  would  be  the 
result  of  considering  the  problem 
as  a  whole  and  letting  it  deter- 
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mine  the  shape  of  all  parts — ^just 
as  is  done  in  the  blueprint  of  a 
building  or  piece  of  machinery. 
Designing  the  blueprint  for  the 
operation  of  an  entire  social 
mechanism  is  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent. 

The  blueprint  of  social  opera- 
tion which  Technocracy  Inc.  has 
been  publicizing  across  North 
America  since  the  early  1930 's 
is  the  result  of  extensive  prior 
research  and  planning.  This 
work  was  done  by  a  small,  select 
group  of  scientists,  engineers, 
educators  and  economists  head- 
ed by  Howard  Scott,  the  present 
Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  Realizing  that  unique  cir- 
cumstances had  emerged  from 
North  America's  participation  in 
World  War  I,  these  men,  calling 
themselves  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance, launched  into  an  investi- 
gation to  determine  what  had 
happened  to  the  economy. 

Their  studies  soon  confirmed 
their  suspicions  that  a  major  ir- 
reversible change  had  taken 
place  in  the  method  of  doing 
work  on  this  Continent.  The  em- 
ployment of  human  energy  in 
industrial  processes  had  reached 
its  zenith  during  the  war,  and 
would    henceforth    be    an    ever- 


declining  factoi^  as  technology 
steadily  displaced  it.  It  was  at 
once  seen  that  this  would  have 
a  drastic  effect  on  the  monetary 
economy  which  depended  on  the 
sale  of  manhours  for  the  pur- 
chase of  all  commodities. 

Despite  the  importance  of  this 
finding,  the  knowledge  of  it 
would  be  of  little  use  unless  the 
physical  means  were  at  hand  to 
do  something  about  it.  The  Tech- 
nical Alliance  realized  that  the 
only  way  to  determine  this  was 
to  make  an  energy  survey  of  the 
entire  Continent  to  learn  what 
was  here  in  the  way  of  energy 
sources,  mineral  resources, 
trained  personnel,  arable  land, 
forests,  et  cetera.  In  short,  it 
meant  finding  out  all  that  could 
be  learned  about  the  land  area. 

The  survey,  which  took  sev- 
eral years,  proved  North  Ameri- 
ca (plus  that  portion  of  South 
America  north  of  the  Amazon 
jungles)  to  be  by  far  the  richest 
in  resources  of  any  part  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  the  area  had  a 
relatively  small  population  and 
high  proportion  of  trained  tech- 
nical personnel  compared  with 
other  areas.  An  unsurpassed  net- 
work of  lakes  and  rivers  plus  a 
wide  range  of  climatic  conditions 
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between  the  polar  and  tropical 
extremes  rounded  out  the  ex- 
tremely favorable  picture.  Here 
was  a  land  area  which  could  sus- 
tain its  population  at  a  very  high 
living  standard  for  a  thousand 
years  or  more  —  providing  its 
facilities  were  competently  ad- 
ministered. 

This  was  obviously  far  from 
being  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 
In  the  first  place,  the  entire  land 
area  was  arbitrarily  divided  into 
several  national  entities  all 
claiming  sovereign  control  over 
their  respective  parcels  of  real 
estate.  These  were  further  divid- 
ed into  innumerable  provinces, 
states,  municipalities,  counties 
and  lesser  poHtical  divisions — all 
having  their  own  graduated 
measures  of  local  authority,  and 
largely  competitively  opposed  to 
each  other.  This  indiscriminate 
slicing,  done  in  complete  disre- 
gard of  the  Continent's  natural 
topography,  could  only  unneces- 
sarily complicate  functional  ad- 
ministration —  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  other  interferences. 

It  was  apparent  that  these  po- 
litical divisions  and  their  politi- 
cal governments  were  but  im- 
portant parts  of  the  actual  gov- 
erning control  of  North  Ameri- 


ca, namely,  the  previously  men- 
tioned monetary  economy.  This 
was  called  the  Price  System  by 
the  Technical  AlHance  and  was 
defined  as  any  system  which  ef- 
fects the  distribution  of  its  goods 
and  services  by  means  of  a  ^s- 
tem  of  trade  or  commerce  based 
on  conmiodity  valuation  and  em- 
ploys any  form  of  debt  tokens,  or 
money.  However  well  or  badly 
it  had  worked  under  the  natural 
scarcity  conditions  of  the  past, 
the  indications  were  that  the 
Price  System's  future  in  North 
America  was  decidedly  dark  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  impact  of 
abundance.  Its  own  scarcity-born 
inadequacies  must  eventually 
cause  its  collapse  under  the 
weight  of  that  technology-pro- 
duced abundance. 

The  Technical  Alliance,  having 
at  hand  all  information  required 
to  support  its  next  step,  studied 
the  data  before  it  analytically 
and  without  any  preconceived 
notions  of  what  should  or  might 
result  from  its  intensive  re- 
search. From  its  midst  was  drawn 
up  the  most  comprehensive  and 
extensive  blueprint  ever  drawn 
up  anywhere  at  any  time.  Here 
was  a  blueprint  for  the  function- 
( Continued  on  Page  33) 
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Zlectn^aHic  EltifL  linden. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— A  thousand  ships — Navy  vessels  and  mer- 
chantmen— scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  now  are  kept  under 
constant  surveillance  in  San  Francisco  by  electronic  means. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Western  Sea  Frontier  can  get  a  run- 
down on  a  ship,  or  group  of  ships,  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  or,  at  most, 
a  very  few  minutes. 

The  answers  to  questions  such  as  a  vessel's  name,  country, 
course,  speed  and  position  are  supplied  by  an  electronic  computer  in 
the  operational  control  centre  of  the  Sea  Frontier  headquarters. 

The  Navy  cited  the  following  examples  of  situations  that  might 
arise  and  how  they  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  computer  and  its 
operating  crew  of  nine  officers  and  twenty-nine  enlisted  men: 

'An  unidentified  submarine  is  spotted  500  miles  west  of  San 
Francisco.  Within  six  minutes  the  exact  position  of  every  ship  with- 
in a  100-mile  radius  is  located.  A  destroyer  is  dispatched  to  investi- 
gate. 
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'A  missile  is  about  to  be  fired  from  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base, 
300  miles  to  the  south.  "What  is  the  density  of  shipping  in  the  target 
area?"  asks  the  commander  of  the  Pacific  Missile  Range.  Ramac 
(the  computer)   comes  up  with  the  answer  in  three  minutes. 

'A  seaman  aboard  a  merchant  ship  en  route  to  Australia  is 
stricken  with  appendicitis,  requiring  immediate  surgery.  In  five 
minutes  a  ship  with  a  doctor  aboard  is  pinpointed.  The  ship  is  rerout- 
ed toward  the  merchantman. 

'The  commander  of  a  Seattle  "week  end  warrior"  squadron 
wants  to  give  his  reserve  pilots  some  realistic  training  in  ship  identi- 
fication. He  asks  for — and  gets  in  seconds — the  projected  positions  of 
ships  within  a  200-by-500-mile  rectangle.' 

The  computer,  resembling  an  oversized  phonograph  console, 
was  built  by  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  The 
$250,000  article  originally  was  designed  to  handle  insurance  records 
and  keep  sales  data  and  inventory  information  in  business  houses. 

MEMORY  UNIT  EXPLAINED 

It  was  rigged  up  for  Navy  use  and  is  described  as  'the  first 
computer  to  be  used  to  keep  track  of  ships  over  an  area  as  large  as 
the  Pacific  Ocean.' 

The  machine's  'memory'  units  store  up  to  5,000,000  items  of  in- 
formation. Instructions  fed  to  it  enable  it  to  supply  the  required 
data  in  a  jiffy.  A  Navy  spokesman  said  it  not  only  could  remember 
details  about  individual  ships  but  it  also  could  'navigate'  ahead  to 
show  a  shore-based  commander  what  a  vessel's  position  should  be 
the  next  day.  Search  and  rescue  operations  were  begun,  he  said,  if 
any  ship  was  four  hours  overdue.  — New  York  Times. 


i^  SAN  FRANCISCO — Guests  who  park  their  cars  in  the  500-car  garage  of  the 
new  Jack  Tar  Hotel  register  via  closed-circuit  television,  and  receive  keys  via 
pneumatic  tube.  The  face  of  a  registering  clerk  upstairs  is  seen  by  the  couple  on  a 
TV  screen.  He,  in  turn,  sees  them  or  a  duplicate  screen. 

As  they  discuss  rates  and  accommodation  the  clerk  flicks  a  switch  to  light  a 
typical  hotel  floor  plan,  enabling  guests  to  choose  a  room.  Check-out  may  be  ac- 
complished also  by  closed-circuit  TV,  with  change  and  receipted  bill  coming  by 
pneumatic  tube.  — Vancouver  Sun. 
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"ff^yriLFORD,  111. — An  Illinois  hybrid  corn  company  has  announced 
■^  ^  plans  to  market  a  new  type  of  corn  that  it  said  would  increase 
per  acre  yields  20  to  25  per  cent 

Each  plant  would  produce  up  to  ten  small  ears  rather  than  the 
single  large  ear  grown  on  most  present  stalks.  The  new  plant  is  the 
product  of  a  decade  of  research  and  stems  from  crossing  modern 
corn  with  a  primitive  corn  that  grows  wild  in  Guatemala. 

If  the  multiple-ear  corn  lives  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  de- 
veloper, Crow's  Hybrid  Corn  Company  here,  it  could  swell  the  grow- 
ing surplus  of  the  grain  already  in  Government  storage.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  now  has  a  six-month  oversupply,  valued  at 
more  than  $3,000,000,000,  in  its  bins  and  under  price-supported  loans. 
An  expected  bumper  crop  of  more  than  4,000,000,000  bushels  this 
year  will  add  to  the  surplus. 

Walter  J.  Mumm,  an  agronomist  who  is  director  of  research 
for  the  company,  said  this  week  that  growing  several  ears  on  one 
stalk  would  'revolutionize'  corn  production. 

The  company  plans  to  market  a  limited  amount  of  two  types  of 
multiple-ear  corn  for  planting  next  year.  One,  designed  for  harvest- 
ing with  a  combine  rather  than  the  conventional  corn  picker,  can  be 
held  to  a  stalk  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  half  that  of  much  of  today's 
corn. 

Harvesting  by  combine  would  eliminate  the  need  for  cribs  for 
ears  as  well  as  considerable  extra  handling,  because  shelling  would 
be  combined  with  picking. 

The  other  new  strain  grows  tall  stalks  and  provides  extra  ton- 
nage for  farmers  interested  in  silage  corn. 

The  new  ears,  about  two  inches  shorter  and  half  as  thick  as 
present  ears,  are  not  being  bred  for  human  consumption.  Mr.  Mumm 
said  they  might  be  later  by  adding  sugary  and  waxy  factors. 

The  company  announced  that  a  full-scale  multiple-ear  seed  pro- 
duction program  would  be  started  next  year,  with  sufficient  seed 
available  for  general  use  in  1962. 
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Mr.  Mumm  said  the  company  had  been  swamped  with  letters 
from  farmers  eager  to  try  the  new  corn. 

'It  will  do  for  the  Corn  Belt  what  the  introduction  of  hybrid  corn 
did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,'  said  A.  F.  Crow,  who  owns  the  com- 
pany. 

At  that  time  hybrid  helped  farmers  to  double  their  yields.  Mr. 
Mumm  said  multiple-ear  corn  could  produce  200  bushels  of  corn  an 
acre  under  good  growing  conditions.  Farmers  now  seldom  get  more 
than  150  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Mumm  has  been  working  on  the  new  hybrid  since  1949,  when 
he  made  the  first  of  four  trips  to  Guatemala.  There  he  studied  teo- 
sinte,  which  he  described  as  *an  ancient  relative'  of  modern  corn. 
It  grows  wild  in  Central  America. 

He  has  been  crossing  teosinte  and  modern  corn  experimentally 
since  1952.  The  new  corn  plant  sprouts  more  than  one  stalk,  each 
stalk  producing  more  than  one  ear.  He  attributes  its  ability  to  do 
this  to  the  teosinte.  — New  York  Times. 


Autainatic  Autal 


T^ETROIT — One  day  in  the  far  distant  future  automatic  automo- 
^^    biles  may  become  completely  automatic. 

You'll  get  in,  sit  back,  arrive  at  your  destination  and  get  out. 
No  sweat,  no  strain. 

Even  after  this  becomes  technically  possible  some  experts  doubt 
that  you  will  really  be  enthusiastic  about  such  transportation.  Dr. 
Andrew  Kucher  of  Ford  Motor  Company,  for  example,  says  he  finds 
drivers  extremely  reluctant  to  give  up  control  of  their  cars  to  some 
automatic  force. 

However,  much  is  being  done  to  make  the  'extras'  automatic. 

Tliere  are  several  reasons,  said  one  Cadillac  engineer.  One  is  that 
some  accessories  are  so  complicated  that  manual  transmission  is  not 
practical.  Another  is  that  if  a  thing  works  automatically  it  probably 
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will  work  as  the  manufacturer  intended,  whereas  if  operation  is 
left  up  to  the  driver  he  may  do  it  incorrectly. 

One  area,  not  yet  completely  automated  but  in  which  consider- 
able work  is  being  done,  is  the  heating  and  cooling  of  automobiles. 
'One  day,'  one  engineers  observed,  'we'll  be  able  to  offer  thermostat 
heating  and  cooling,  just  as  in  your  home.  We're  close  to  it  now  on 
heating  but  considerable  work  needs  to  be  done  on  cooling.' 

One  outstanding  example  of  automatic  operation  is  the  continu- 
ally improving  transmissions.  By  now  many  of  the  transmissions  ac- 
complish the  shifting  operations  with  more  gas  economy  than  the 
average  driver  can  accomplish  with  the  stick-shift  type — and  with 
no  physical  effort. 

General  Motors  has  just  completed  installation  of  a  new  driver 
aid  system  on  one  four-mile  loop  at  its  proving  grounds  near  Detroit. 
This  system  alerts  a  device  in  the  car  when  the  driver  strays  too  close 
to  either  the  centre  line  or  the  edge  of  the  roadway.  Eventually  it 
may  become  practical  for  general  use. 

Among  special  automatic  devices  now  in  operation,  or  new  for 
the   1961   models,   consider   these: 

Radios  which  seek  the  strongest  station  at  the  push  of  a  finger- 
tip; car  trunks  which  can  be  opened  with  a  button  in  the  driver's 
compartment  and  which  lock  automatically  when  the  lid  is  pushed 
down;  parking  brakes  which  release  automatically  when  you  shift 
into  gear,  thereby  preventing  operation  of  the  car  with  the  brake  on. 

Power  seats  with  automatic  settings.  These  will  return  the  seat 
to  a  pre-set  position  if  it  has  been  changed.  Buzzers  that  warn  drivers 
of  excessive  speed.  Lights  that  flash  warnings  of  near-empty  gas 
tanks.  Master  door  locks,  controlled  by  the  driver  with  a  push  of  a 
button.  Emergency  warning  systems  that  set  four  rear  lights  flash- 
ing if  you  have  to  stop  on  the  highway.  — Associated  Press. 

if  PROVIDENCE,  RI-  Hawser  made  of  polypropane,  a  synthetic  fibre,  has 
invaded  the  field  traditionally  belonging  to  heavy  Manila  rope.  A  polypropylene 
hawser  that  is  seven  inches  in  circum;ference  and  weighs  a  pound  a  foot  is  as  strong 
as  Manila  rope  nine  inches  in  girth  and  weighing  nearly  two  and  a  half  pounds  a 
foot.  The  synthetic  rope,  said  to  be  light  enough  to  float,  does  not  absorb  water  or 
freeze  like  ordinary  rope.  — Vancouver  Sunt. 
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T^EW  YORK. — Electrical  signals  from  pieces  of  brain  kept  alive 
^^  in  glass  tubes  for  as  long  as  two  weeks  have  been  recorded  by  a 
team  of  scientists  at  medical  branch  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Theirs  is  believed  to  be  the  first  report  of  brain  signals  from 
fragments  of  the  tissue  maintained  outside  the  body  in  a  completely 
artificial  medium. 

Besides  what  can  be  learned  from  the  achievement  itself,  the 
techniques  that  made  it  possible  promise  far-reaching  applications  for 
future  research. 

It  may  now  be  possible,  for  example,  to  map  out  the  functional 
development  of  the  brain.  Stages  in  the  structural  development  of 
that  organ  have  long  been  known.  The  new  research  should  now 
permit  scientists  to  find  out  precisely  when  and  in  what  structures 
electrical  activity  first  appears  and  how  it  spreads  throughout  the 
tissue. 

The  achievement  should  also  have  important  medical  applica- 
tions. 

The  ability  to  keep  pieces  of  brain  alive  outside  their  natural 
environment  should  enable  scientists  to  alter  chemical  and  physical 
conditions  of  the  tissue  culture  and  observe  the  effects  under  rigorous 
controls.  In  this  way,  more  may  be  learned  about  the  specific  modes 
of  action  of  such  agents  as  drugs  and  infectious  organisms  on  brain 
tissues. 

The  report  of  this  significant  achievement  was  made  by  Dr.  Ala- 
stair  W.  B.  Cunningham,  Marshall  Daugherty  and  William  J.  Ry- 
lander. 

The  Texas  scientists,  as  many  others  before  them,  had  tried  for 
a  long  while  to  get  electrical  activity  from  pieces  of  brain  tissue  in 
culture.  This  had  been  done  with  peripheral  nerves  and  with  develop- 
ing brains  in  intact  embryos  but  never  with  explants  of  brain  frag- 
ments in  an  artificial  medium,  Dr.  Cunningham  said  in  a  telephone 
interview.  — John  A.  Osmundsen  in  New  York  Times. 
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LONDON — Bird-like  chirping  may  replace  the  jangling  telephone 
bell  under  a  modernization  drive  now  under  way  by  the  British 
General  Post  Office. 

Post  Office  laboratories  also  have  developed  a  new  light-weight 
underwater  telephone  cable  that  the  Post  Office  plans  to  lay  be- 
tween Scotland  and  Newfoundland  next  year. 

The  familiar  telephone  ring  will  definitely  disappear  when  Bri- 
tain's new  electronic  telephone  system  starts  operating  some  time 
next  year. 

Because  it  takes  a  strong  burst  of  power  to  cause  a  telephone 
to  ring,  the  laboratories  are  trying  out  new  sounds — among  them  a 
bird-like  whistle — that  do  not  require  strong  impulses. 

The  first  electronic  exchange  is  expected  to  go  into  operation 
in  North  London  sometime  next  year.  It  eliminates  the  old  system 
of  switches  and  relays,  replacing  them  with  electrical  impulses. 

The  underwater  cable  is  designed  to  carry  seventy-five  con- 
versations each  way.  The  cable  is  made  of  polyetheylene  and  alum- 
inum and  is  little  more  than  an  inch  thick.  About  ninety  amplifiers 
will  be  placed  along  the  cable.  — Reuters. 


*1ke  WaU  Qa/UUen, 


■T"ELEX  is  an  electronic  monster  that  pulses,  clicks  and  chirrups 
•^    on  rows  of  ceiling-high  racks  at  428  West  Hastings,  Vancouver. 

It  feeds  insatiably  on  messages  from  every  corner  of  the  globe, 
receiving,  transmitting,  sorting  and  digesting  —  and  simultaneously 
computing  toll  charges. 

The  monster  never  sleeps.  It  draws  its  life  from  similar  installa- 
tions in  the  world's  major  cities,  and  in  turn  breathes  the  life  of 
almost  instant  communication  into  the  world  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. 
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Its  purpose  is  to  transmit  the  written  word  in  the  least  possible 
time,  and  this  it  does  almost  at  the  speed  of  light.  Communication 
between  Vancouver  and  Gander,  Newfoundland,  for  instance,  is 
instantaneous  upon  the  pressing  of  a  key. 

The  keyboard  installations  are  in  scores  of  offices,  and  each,  by 
no  more  than  the  dialling  of  a  number,  can  'talk'  via  the  printed  word 
with  more  than  200,000  other  Telex-equipped  offices  in  almost  every 
country  in  the  world. 

Telex  is  a  German  development  that  was  first  put  into  operation 
there  in  1928.  By  1938  it  had  spread  over  much  of  Europe,  but  its 
further  growth  was  curtailed  by  the  Second  World  War.  Three  years 
ago  it  reached  Canada.  There  are  now  over  5,000  call  numbers  listed 
in  the  Canadian  directory. 

Prilnting  automatically  from  pre-punched  paper  tape,  Telex 
transmits  at  the  rate  of  66  words  per  minute.  Average  tolls  per  min- 
ute from  Vancouver  would  be  75  cents  to  Chicago,  52 V2  cents  to 
Los  Angeles,  75  cents  to  New  York  and  45  cents  to  San  Francisco. 

Average  overseas  calls  from  Canadian  stations  cost  $9  for  the 
first  three  minutes,  $3  for  each  additional  minute. 

It  costs  $45  a  month  to  lease  a  Telex  machine.  Non-recurring 
installation  charge  is  $20.  Additional  equipment  to  receive  and 
transmit  messages  automatically  by  punched  tape  is  another  $32  a 
month  (not  essential  but  invaluable  for  record-keeping  and  message- 
repeating.)    Message  toll  charges  are  also  additional. 

A  major  advantage  of  Telex  is  that  the  system  is  in  operation 
24  hours  a  day,  unhke  teletype  services.  Others  are  that  messages 
are  recorded,  even  though  the  machine  at  the  other  end  is  unattend- 
ed, words  and  letters  can  not  be  garbled  or  intermixed,  and  a  written 
record  is  produced  that  reduces  possibilities  of  misunderstanding 
and  time  lost  in  writing  confirming  memos  and  letters. 

Who  uses  Telex?  Airlines,  hotels,  the  RCMP  (Telex  can't  be 
tapped),  florists,  manufacturers,  truck  lines,  railways,  insurance 
companies,  lumber  firms,  grocery  chains,  banks,  shipping  lines  and 
construction  companies,  among  scores  of  other  businesses  and  gov- 
ernment agencies. 
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One  Vancouver  firm  has  cut  a  monthly  long-distance  telephone 
bill  of  $1,200  to  $300  through  use  of  Telex  to  communicate  with 
branch  and  customers'  offices  across  Canada.  Its  overseas  toll  charges 
have  been  cut  in  half.  Other  firms  have  reported  similar  savings. 

Latest  Telex  development  is  taped,  automatic  data  processing 
such  as  might  be  required  by  a  business  firm  in  collecting  and  com- 
puting weekly  or  daily  sales  and  stock  information  from  its  branch 
offices.  — Ron  Thornber  in  Vancouver  Sun. 


iir  MOSCOW — Western  experts  say  they  are  flabbergasted  by  Soviet  achievements 
in  automation.  'They  v/ill  really  get  way  ahead  unless  we  buckle  down  to  work,' 
said  one  British  authority  attending  the  first  International  Congress  on  Automation 
in  Moscow. 

The  British  visitors  said  the  Russians  had  used  a  'leap  frog  technique' — skipping 
intermediate  steps  the  West  had  to  make — in  their  development  of  automatic 
devices  for  computation  and  control  systems  in  industry.  'They  sat  down  to  think 
for  five  or  six  years,  and  now  the  result  of  this  thought  is  beginning  to  pay  off,' 
said   one   visitor. 

The  consensus  of  Westerners  after  a  tour  of  the  Soviet  Institute  of  Automa- 
tion and  Telmechanics  was  that  it  was  far  ahead  of  anything  in  the  West,  with  only 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  remotely  approaching  the  standards  of 
the  Russian  institute.  'We've  been  a  bit  shattered,'  said  one  Western  delegate  to 
the   Congress.    'We   never  dreamed   this   level    had  been    reached.' 

What  called  forth  the  panegyrics  are  Russian  self-optimizing  systems,  now  in 
production,  and  pneumatic  computing  instruments,  neither  of  which,  the  experts 
said,  have  been  achieved  in  the  West.  The  first  of  these  is  basically  a  self-correcting 
control  system  which  automatically  seeks  the  optimum  level.  The  Russians  are 
using  it  to  control  temperatures  in  steel  mills  and  also  to  keep  power  in  radio 
transmitters   at  the    most  efficient    level. 

The  pneumatic  computors  have  no  moving  parts  and  thus  are  more  reliable 
than  the  electronic  devices  used  in  the  West.  They  also  can  be  safely  used  in 
such    places    as    chemical    plants,    where    electronic    controls    would    be    hazardous. 

— Associated    Press. 

i^  VANCOUVER — One  of  the  more  fascinating  demonstrations  as  B.C.  election 
results  flooded  communications  on  September  12th  was  the  performance  of  the 
IBM    electronic    computer,    the    mechanical    brain. 

'It's  not  thinking,'  an  announcer  said.  'It's  merely  interpreting  the  information 
fed    into   it.' 

It  came  up  early  with  the  correct  outcome,  moving  one  cynical  viewer  to 
suggest  that,  next  time,  use  of  the  mechanical  brain  might  go  a  step  farther.  In- 
stead of  requiring  people  to  vote,  just  feed  all  the  information  about  candidates, 
parties  and  policies  into  the  IBM,  he  said.  One  further  step  might  be  to  elect 
IBMs  instead  of  men  to  form  the  government.  — Vancouver  Sun. 
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Through  the  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  scientific  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a    minimum    of    working    hours,    to    every    citizen    on    this    Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

HOME  INTERCOM  SYSTEMS  ARE 
now  in  pilot  production  at  the  Utica, 
New  York,  plant  of  General  Electric. 
The  Radio  Receiver  Department  des- 
cribes its  new  product  as  a  simple,  easy 
to  use,  and  eminently  useful  system 
that  is  full  of  plusses. 

To  use  it,  you  simply  plug  a  pair  of 
units  into  any  110- volt  outlet,  push  the 
Lalk-bar,  and  start  talking.  Voice  sig- 
nals are  carried  over  existing  house  wir- 
ing, so  there's  no  need  for  any  new 
vviring  between  units. 

As  many  units  as  desired  can  be  used 
anywhere  in  the  house,  providing  the 
house  wiring  shares  a  single  power  line 
transformer.  The  intercom  can  also  be 
used  between  neighbouring  houses  shar- 
ing the  same  power  line  transformer. 
Units  are  transistorized,  which  means 
they  can  be  left  on  at  all  times  without 
overheating  or  excessive  power  consump- 
tion. They  use  no  more  power  than  an 
electric   clock. 

A  POLYETHYLENE  PLASTIC  TYPE- 

writer  ribbon  has  been  introduced  by 
International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
Because  of  polyetheylene's  resilience, 
the  new  ribbon  is  said  to  produce  a  more 
accurate  print  of  the  type  character 
than   fabric   ribbons  or   previous  plastic 


ones  made  from  mylars  and  acetates, 
since  it  bends  more  to  the  contours  of 
the  letter  or  number.  IBM  says  the  new 
ribbon  will  make  possible  fancier  type 
faces  than  before. 

LAWMEN  ATTENDING  A  RECENT 

convention  of  the  International  Assoc- 
iation for  Identification  were  introduced 
to  a  unique  fingerprinting  device  de- 
veloped by  Chance  Vought  Aircraft, 
Inc. 

Chance  Vought  demonstrated  a  little 
metal  box  that  takes  fingerprints  in- 
stantly without  ink  or  chemicals.  The 
company  says  that  the  device  employs 
an  optical  system  to  reproduce  finger- 
prints so  clearly  that  the  pore  structure 
of  the  ridges  can  be  seen.  Smudging  and 
distortion  have  been  eliminated. 

When  someone  touches  his  finger  to 
a  small  glass  area  on  top  of  the  box,  the 
print  pattern  is  immediately  projected 
onto  a  TV  screen  a  few  feet  away. 
Another  model  has  a  built-in  camera  so 
that  the  print  image  can  be  photo- 
graphed. 

The  company  is  attempting  to  create 
a  market  for  its  new  device  among 
merchants  and  bankers,  as  well  as 
among  law  enforcement  and  govern- 
ment agencies. 
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OWENS   -    CORNING       FIBERGLAS 

Corp.  has  come  up  with  a  new  spray 
coating  to  protect  metals,  wood,  and 
concrete  against  corrosion  and  wear.  The 
main  ingredient  of  the  new  coating  is 
the  tiny  flakes  of  glass  that  Owens- 
Corning  calls  Fiberglas  Flake. 

The  coating  is  described  as  consisting 
of  a  homogeneous  mixture  of  the  flakes 
with  resin,  fillers,  accelerators,  and,  if 
desired,  color  pigment.  Thus,  it  can  be 
sprayed  right  on.  without  mixing  on  the 
job.  In  other  coatings  of  this  type, 
made  from  chopped  glass  fiber  roving, 
the  base  of  resin  and  catalysts  and  the 
glass  itself  have  to  be  mixed  as  they  are 
applied  from  separate  nozzles.  With  the 
new  coating,  a  single  20-mil-thick  appli- 
cation contains  50  layers  of  Fiberglas 
Flake — roughly  equivalent  to  50  coats 
of  paint  according  to  the  Owens-Corn- 
ing estimate. 

THE  PRODUCTION  RATE  FOR 
driving  posts  for  highway  guard  rails 
has  been  increased  three  times  with  the 
aid  of  a  special  hole-making  machine 
designed  by  Hacquoil  Construction  Co. 
Basically  a  one-yard  dragline  operating 
a  fi\'e-ton  air  hammer,  the  unit  is  par- 
ticularly effective  in  making  post  holes 
in  rock  fill. 

Even  in  earth  of  granular  fill  the 
machine's  output  is  much  higher  than 
that  of  post  augers,  and  requires  only 
two  men  to  operate.  'We're  handling 
more  than  200  posts  some  days,  and 
average  around  180.  Before  we  had  this 
machine,  60  was  an  average  and  75  a 
peak  day,'  said  a  Hacquoil  foreman. 

The  machine's  operation  makes  use 
of  a   four-foot  long,   pointed  steel   shaft 


slightly  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
posts.  The  air  hammer  working  in  a 
steel  frame  lead,  drives  the  shaft  to  the 
desired  depth,  simply  displacing  the 
material  to  create  the  hole.  Rock  fill  is 
easily  displaced  and  it  takes  only  a 
few  minutes  to  make  the  hole.  One  man 
operates  the  machine  while  another  spots 
the  holes  and  inserts  the  posts. 


A  MACHINE  THAT  STRAIGHTENS 

odd  shapes  in  less  than  30  seconds  has 
been  produced  by  Special  Machinery 
Co-,   Winsted,   Conn. 

Designed  originally  for  straightening 
stepped  golf  clubs,  the  machine  can 
straighten  tapered  or  oddly  cross-section- 
ed tubes  or  rods  five  times  as  fast  with 
an  unskilled  operator  as  was  done  by 
a  skilled  operator  using  manual  meth- 
ods. The  operator  simply  pushes  a 
button  that  puts  the  machine  through 
a  complete  cycle,  automatically  eject- 
ing straightened  tubes. 

TECHNOLOGY  IS  COMING  TO  THE 
aid  of  the  urban  homeowner  in  the  form 
of  a  variety  of  multi-purpose  power  tools. 
In  the  garden  department,  Toro  Mfg. 
Corp.  of  Minneapolis  has  adapted  a 
3-hp.  engine  with  controls  in  a  single 
lift-off  unit  to  a  wide  range  of  uses.  The 
engine  can  be  used  to  power  any  one 
of  a  dozen  garden  and  general  utility 
tools,  including  a  rotary  mower,  a  six- 
bladed  reel  mower,  a  soil  tiller,  a  lawn 
edger,  a  rotary-type  snow  plow,  a  pump 
that  can  bale  out  boats  or  basements,  a 
sprayer,  and  an  auxiliary  1,000- watt 
electrical  generator- 
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A    PORTABLE    RECORDING    CAM- 

era  manufactured  by  Peerless  Photo 
Products  Inc.,  makes  photocopies  of  busi- 
ness documents  at  high  speeds.  The 
uni:  a  continuous  flow  reducing  cam- 
era and  an  automatic  processor  in  a 
single  cabinet  mounted  on  casters — 
copies  about  1200  check-size  or  450 
letter-size  papers  per  hour.  No  water 
supply  is  needed.  Distributor  of  the 
camera  is  Charles  Bruning  Co.,  Mount 
Prospect,  111. 

ALUMINUM    FOIL    COATED    WITH 

an  adhesive  that  forms  a  permanent 
bond  with  woods  and  plastics  is  the 
newest  product  of  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America.  The  foil  is  applied  by  a  hot 
press.  Said  to  be  highly  resistant  to 
heat  and  moisture,  it  can  serve  as  a  base 
for  paint,  a  light  reflector,  or  a  strength- 
ening agent.  It  is  available  coated  on 
one  or  both  sides  in  gauges  down  to 
.001  and  widths  up  to  50  inches. 

A  NEW  TRAFFIC  RADAR  OF  SUCH 

sharpness  that  it  can  discern  a  slowly 
moving  vehicle,  or  outline  a  plane  clear- 
ly enough  so  it  can  be  recognized  by 
type,  has  been  developed  by  Amperex 
Electronic  Corp.,  Hicksville,  N.Y.  The 
new  system  has  a  high  frequency  (35 
billion  cycles  per  second)  magnetron 
tube  that  sends  out  a  short  pulse  only 
2/100,000,000  of  a  second  in  duration. 
As  a  result,  the  radar  is  able  to  resolve 
objects  down  to  4^/2  yards  in  width  or 
depth. 


A  NEW  MIDGET  TRANSISTOR 
radio  is  the  size  of  a  matchbook  and 
tips  the  scales  at  less  than  an  ounce. 
To  listen  to  it,  you  wear  it  on  your 
ear  like  a  hearing  aid.  It's  said  to  have 
a  range  of  15  miles,  using  a  pair  of  one- 
inch  batteries  with  an  average  playing 
life  of  100  hours.  Micro-Ceiver,  Inc.,  of 
Englewood,  New  Jersey,  produce  it. 

A  CRANE-LIKE  VEHICLE,  MANU- 
factured  by  Pacific  Coast  Engineering 
Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.,  spans  a  railroad 
track  and  parallel  truck  roadway  simul- 
taneously to  load  and  unload  cargo  con- 
tainers on  train  and  truck.  Its  driver 
doesn  t  even  have  to  back  off  or  carry 
containers  all  the  way  down  the  train 
to  transfer  them  from  one  carrier  to 
the  other.  Electric  motors  and  brakes 
control  the  vehicle's  loading  mechanism. 
It  is  marketed  by  its  manufacturer  and 
by  Pullman-Standard,  Trailmobile,  and 
Transport  Leasing  Co. 

PACKAGING  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZED 

and  shaped  articles  and  of  products 
which  hitherto  have  been  either  hand- 
wrapped  or  machine-wrapped  with  hu- 
man assistance  has  now  been  simplified 
by  a  new  automatic  packaging  machine 
developed  and  marketed  by  Hayassen 
Mfg.  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 

The  firm  claims  its  machine  to  be  uni- 
qv.c  in  that  its  method  of  forming  the 
package  is  independent  of  the  item  being 
v,-i-?.pped.  This  permits  it  to  be  used 
for  the  parcelling  of  products  of  widely 
var'':in  ;   sizes. 


-^      THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY'S  daily  consumption   of  fuel   oil    is  enough  to  fill   over 
400  tank  cars  of    10,000  gallons'  capacity  each.  — Steel   Facts. 
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(Continued  from  Page  20) 
al  operation  of  all  equipment  for 
the  entire  Continent  to  achieve 
the  maximum  efficiency  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of 
goods  and  services. 

The  drawing  of  the  blueprint 
completed  the  work  of  the  Tech- 
nical Alliance  research  group.  It 
was  succeeded  by  the  present 
organization,  Technocracy  In- 
corporated, an  educational,  re- 
search, membership  organization 
specially  formed  to  make  the 
blueprint  known  to  responsible 
North  Americans. 

The  blueprint,  simply  called 
Technocracy  to  differentiate  it 
from  the  incorporated  organiza- 
tion, has  no  precedent  in  scope 
or  form  since  it  was  drawn  to 
meet  the  specific  requirements 
of  a  problem  that  was  and  is 
unique  to  this  Continent. 

The  Technate  of  North  Amer- 
ica, as  the  area  covered  by  the 
blueprint  is  called,  covers  the 
entire  mainland  area  of  the  Con- 
tinent plus  the  northern  tip  of 
South  America,  and  all  peripher- 
al islands.  Hawaii  and  certain 
other  mid-ocean  islands  will  also 
be  included  for  strategic  or  rec- 
reational reasons.  All  political 
boundary     lines,     between     and 


within  Price  System  nations,  are 
absent  from  the  Technate  blue- 
print to  allow  the  greatest  facility 
of  movement  and  function 
throughout  the  Continent. 

The  Technocracy  blueprint 
provides  for  an  administration 
based  on  the  numerous  functions 
which  must  be  operated  within 
the  area  to  maintain  an  optimum 
standard  of  living  for  all  citizens. 
About  a  hundred  'functional  se- 
quences', including  those  of  pub- 
lic health,  education,  transporta- 
tion, communications,  agricul- 
ture and  housing,  are  represent- 
ed on  the  Continental  Control. 
This  coordinating  body,  compris- 
ing men  and  women  wbosG  de"i- 
onstrated  superior  abilities  in 
their  respective  fields  has  result- 
ed in  their  appointments  as 
Sequence  Directors,  will  be  the 
top  planning  group  determining 
the  deployment  of  personnel  and 
equipment  for  the  most  efficient 
execution  of  progressive  steps  of 
the  blueprint.  They  will  decide 
what  to  do,  and  then  see  that  it 
is  done  with  minimum  material 
wastage  and  duplication  of  ef- 
fort. Their  presiding  officer  will 
be  the  Continental  Director, 
chosen  by  them  from  their  own 
midst. 
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The  blueprint  further  provides 
for  a  system  of  distribution  based 
on  energy  measurement  rather 
than  commodity  valuation.  Since 
the  only  common  denominator  be- 
tween production  and  distribu- 
tion is  the  expenditure  of  energy, 
it  is  accordingly  the  only  ade- 
quate balancing  agent  between 
the  two.  This  is  especially  so 
where  readily  measurable  high- 
energy  conversion  processes  so 
predominate  the  industrial  pic- 
ture that  the  tiny  remainder  of 
converted  energy  represented  by 
human  muscle  power  is  too  in- 
consequential to  warrant  con- 
sideration. All  residents  of  the 
Technate  would  be  granted  their 
individual  consuming  power  in 
the  form  of  Energy  Certificates 
which  would  serve  to  maintain 
a  continuous  inventory  and  to 
furnish  other  necessary  informa- 
tion. The  details  of  this  distribu- 
tive mechanism  are  contained  in 
the  official  Technocracy  pamph- 
let, 'The  Energy  Certificate,' 
available  at  any  headquarters  of- 
fice of  the  organization. 

A  new  functional  calendar  is 
another  important  part  of  the 
blueprint.  This  would  smooth  out 
the  peaks  and  troughs  existing 
in  most  phases  of  Price  System 


operation,  and  would  put  all  op- 
erations and  services  on  a  24- 
hour  daily  basis  throughout 
every  year.  Because  such  full- 
load  operation  would  consider- 
ably reduce  the  amount  of  re- 
quired equipment,  there  would 
also  be  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
use  of  irreplaceable  resources. 
Amongst  further  advantages 
would  be  the  elimination  of  rush- 
hour  traffic  snarls,  and  the  ex- 
cessive weekend  and  summer- 
time loads  thrown  on  recreation- 
al facilities. 

To  obviate  the  possibiUty  of 
stagnation  in  any  branch  of  op- 
eration, the  blueprint  provides 
that  the  Research  Sequence  shall 
work  constantly  through  all  oth- 
er sequences,  looking  for  new 
and  better  ways  of  performing 
jobs.  It  will  further  make  sure 
that  optimum  quaUty  is  built 
into  all  conmiodities.  Whenever 
improved  processes  are  develop- 
ed that  will  either  save  mater- 
ials or  provide  more  efficient 
productive  techniques,  they  will 
be  introduced  by  the  respective 
sequences.  The  production  of 
goods  to  last  instead  of  to  sell  will 
cut  down  drastically  on  the  actu- 
al necessary  volume  of  consum- 
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er  commodities,  thereby  further 
eliminating  waste. 

Housing  for  all  citizens  of  the 
Technate  area  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  blueprint.  The  ob- 
jective will  be  to  provide  every- 
one with  living  accommodation 
of  the  most  comfortable  and  ef- 
ficient type,  with  ready  access 
to  numerous  additional  facilities 
to  remove  drudgery  and  to  en- 
hance living.  Building  specifica- 
tions for  the  type  of  proposed 
housing  have  been  blueprinted, 
and  are  far  superior  to  anything 
existing  today. 

A  prominent  blueprint  feature 
which  has  been  publicized  for 
years  is  the  Continental  Hydro- 
logy. This  would  link  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  North  America  with 
a  system  of  canals  to  provide 
low  energy  cost  water  transpor- 
tation the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Continent;  to  provide  hy- 
droelectric power  transmitted  at 
one  million  volts  direct  current 
for  distances  up  to  three  thou- 
sand miles;  and  to  raise  the  de- 
clining water-table  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  size  and  location  of 
all  canals  are  included  in  the 
blueprint,  as  are  the  specifica- 
tions for  the  type  of  craft  to  be 
used    and    for    the    power    lines 


which  will  transmit  the  high- 
voltage  electricity. 

Transportation  for  a  Contin- 
ent, taking  into  account  both  ve- 
hicles and  thoroughfares,  has 
also  been  planned  in  consider- 
able detail.  Communications  of 
all  tj^es  have  been  projected  on 
a  similar  scale.  Education,  pub- 
lic health  and  recreational  facil- 
ities are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
other  functions  included  in  Tech- 
nocracy's blueprint  of  social  op- 
eration for  North  America.  All 
have  received  comparable  atten- 
tion. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  elab- 
orate any  details  of  the  blueprint 
within  this  short  space.  For  a 
fuller  picture,  the  reader  must 
do  a  Httle  investigating  of  his 
own  —  either  through  studying 
Technocracy  literature,  attend- 
ing public  meetings,  or,  best  of 
all,  by  applying  for  membership. 
By  far  the  most  thorough  investi- 
gation can  be  made  from  within 
the  organization  which  conducts 
regular  classes  through  a  com- 
prehensive Study  Course. 

Little  attention  has  been  giv- 
en to  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  from  a  Technate 
operation  because  these  are  re- 
sults   rather    than    parts    of    the 
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blueprint.    It    is    fortunate    that,  tific  governance  contains  all  es- 

through  the  institution  of  such  a  sential  ingredients  for  the  smooth 

program,  the  environmental  con-  functioning    of   North   America's 

ditions    on    this    Continent    are  social   mechanism, 

able    to    provide    an    extremely  All    North    Americans    should 

high  living  standard  for  its  total  famiharize   themselves  with   that 

citizenry;  but  even  if  such  were  blueprint  without  further  delay, 

not    the   case,    it   would   still   be  for  it  provides  the  only  means  to 

necessary  to  install  a  governance  survival     from      the      disastrous 

that  is  in  accord  with  our  tech-  chaos  which  threatens  to  accom- 

nological  environment  when  the  pany  the  imminent  demise  of  the 

Price   System    grinds   to   a  halt.  Price  System. 

Technocracy's  blueprint  of  scien-  — Rupert  N.  Urquhart. 


-^/^  OTTAWA — The  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association  has  observed  that  the 
hardwood  plywood  industry  in  eastern  Canada  was  in  'critical  condition'  because 
of  large  imports  from  Japan. 

Don  McGillivray,  chairman  of  the  association's  hardwood  veneer  and  plywood 
bureau,  said  a  special  meeting  would  be  held  to  discuss  methods  of  combating  'the 
danger  to  the   industry'   brought  on  by  Japan. 

'Imports  of  Japanese  plywood  into  Canada  have  skyrocketed  from  practically 
nothing  in  the  early  1950s  to  some  50  million  square  feet  last  year,'  he  said  in  a 
statement.  He  said  three  Canadian  plants  have  been  forced  to  close  down  and  lay 
off  employees. 

'During  the  post-war  years  there  has  been  a  rapidly  advancing  consumer 
market  for  Canadian  hardwood  plywood,'  he  said.  'However,  practically  all  of  the 
increase  has  been  met  by  material  imported  from  Japan.  A  parallel  situation  exists 
in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  that  the  hardwood  plywood  imports  from 
Japan  have  almost  wrecked  the  home  industry.'  — United  Press  International. 

^  NEW  YORK — The  Russians  are  headed  for  an  economy  of  relative  abundance, 
predicts  food  processor  David  Levitt.  He  has  just  returned  from  a  cultural  exchange 
trip  to  the   Soviet  Union,   where  he   studied  food  processing. 

'I  was  impressed  with  the  amount  of  modern  food  processing  and  packing  the 
Russians  are  doing — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  food  industries  have  no  com- 
petitive incentive  to  do  so.  In  at  least  two  fields,  the  handling  and  production 
of  wheat,  flour  and  beet  sugar,  they  may  be  a  little  ahead  of  us,'  he  said. 

It's  relatively  easy  to  plan  an  economy  when  everything  is  scarce  as  things 
have  been  in  Russia  ever  since  the  1917  revolution,  Levitt  said.  'But  they  are 
already  experiencing  occasional  surpluses — they  have  a  surplus  of  bicycles  at  the 
moment.  When  they  achieve  relative  abundance,  as .  they  will  at  no  distant  date, 
they  will  face  some  of  the  problems  of  distribution  and  economic  imbalance  that  we 
do,'  he  added.  'But  I  have  a  feeling  they  will  solve  the  problems  faster  than  most 
American   business  men   imagine.'  — United   Press   International. 
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Physics  and  Politics 


In  this  reprint  from  THE  BULLETIN  OF  THE  ATOMIC  SCIENTISTS, 
the  author,  a  Nobel  Prize  Winner  in  physics  In  1954,  outlines  the 
complete  difference  in  approach  to  problems  between  physicists 
and  politicians.   The  difference  In  results   is  also  considerable. 


PHYSICISTS  in  several  in- 
■^  stances  have  saved  their 
science  from  difficult,  some- 
times seemingly  unsolvable 
crises,  by  their  ability  to  reverse 
their  thinking,  by  making  a  com- 
plete about-face.  The  world  of 
politics  is  in  such  a  crisis,  and 
although  the  questions  concern- 
ed differ  completely  from  those 
in  physics,  it  should  be  worth 
while  to  examine  the  methods  of 
thinking  of  this  science.  We  phy- 
sicists are,  moreover,  very  will- 
ing to  place  our  experience  at 
the  disposal  of  politics.  For  we 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
political  crisis  was  brought  about 
by  our  research,  and  we  feel 
greatly  responsible. 

The  birth  of  modem  science 
itself  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  a  revolution  of  think- 
ing. The  rule  of  scholasticism 
which  relied  on  authority,,  in 
particular  on  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  was  replaced  by  inde- 
pendent    thinking     and     experi- 


menting. Copernicus  reversed 
the  ideas  about  the  universe  by 
introducijng  the  heliocentric 
theory  of  the  planetary  system  in 
place  of  the  ancient  geocentric 
model  of  Ptolemy.  Kepler,  Gali- 
leo, Newton  showed  that  the 
laws  governing  the  movements 
of  celestial  bodies  were  the  same 
as  those  valid  on  earth,  in  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  ancient  be- 
lief that  the  heavens  were  the 
place  of  harmony  and  law,  the 
sub-lunar  sphere  the  place  of 
disorder  and  strife. 

From  these  beginnings  the 
imposing  structure  of  modern 
science  developed.  Many  new 
ideas  appeared  and  surprising 
discoveries  were  made.  Brick 
was  laid  on  brick,  and  progress 
proceeded  in  a  more  or  less 
straight  line.  There  happened, 
however,  two  events  where  basic 
concepts  concerning  the  philo- 
sophic foundations  of  science 
turned  out  to  be  insufficient  to 
deal      with     new     experimental 
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facts,  and  again  a  complete  re- 
versal of  thought  was  demanded. 
One,  the  theory  of  relativity  in- 
volved new  concepts  of  space 
and  time;  the  other,  quantum 
theory,  compelled  us  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  casual  determination 
and  to  introduce  a  new  type  of 
statistical  description  of  natural 
phenomena.  Both  these  events 
had  deep  philosophical  conse- 
quences, concerning  the  relation 
of  theory  and  observation.  I 
mention  here  only  the  result  of 
quantum  theory,  which  states 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine all  physical  properties  of  a 
system  simultaneously  with  the 
help  of  the  same  apparatus.  The 
different  sets  of  concepts  and 
the  different  experimental  ar- 
rangements, needed  to  obtain  all 
possible  information,  are  not 
contradictory,  but  complement- 
ary. This  idea  of  complementar- 
ity appears  to  me  particularly 
important,  because  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  other  fields  of  thought. 
For  instance,  the  eternal  philos- 
ophical conflict  over  necessity 
and  freedom  of  the  will  is  there- 
by resolved;  it  is  a  question  of 
two  equivalent  complementary 
aspects  of  the  same  situation. 
I    cannot    go   into    greater    de- 


tail. The  purpose  of  this  short 
exposition  was  to  show  that  phy- 
sics does  not  shy  away  from 
any  revolutionary  changes  when 
the  facts  warrant  it.  The  credi- 
bility of  our  methods  of  thinking 
is  proved  by  successful  results. 
This  encourages  us  also  to  enter 
the  field  of  politics,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  involved  in  it  through 
the  consequences  of  discoveries 
in  the  realm  of  physics. 

The  link  between  physics  and 
politics  is  technology.  Politics  is 
based  upon  power,  power  on 
weapons,  and  weapons  on  tech- 
nology. In  our  history  books  this 
is  barely  emphasized.  It  is  made 
to  appear  as  if  everything  de- 
pends only  on  the  wisdom  of 
statesmen  and  the  bravery  of 
soldiers.  But  the  sharper  sword, 
the  harder  shield,  the  faster  war 
chariot,  the  bigger  and  better 
ship  always  played  a  role,  often 
a  decisive  one.  Without  them,  for 
example,  the  victory  of  the  small 
Greek  cities  over  the  enormous 
Persian  empire  would  have  been 
inconceivable.  There  are  many 
other  examples  of  the  importance 
of  technical  superiority  in  decis- 
ive historical  events,  particularly 
after  the  discovery  of  gunpow- 
der.   Most    noteworthy    are    the 
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conquests  of  Peru  and  Mexico  by 
a  few  hundred  European  adven- 
turers. Their  armor,  firearms, 
and   cannons   decided   the    issue. 

The  forging  of  weapons  was 
a  handicraft  in  antiquity  and  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  collabora- 
tion of  scholars  in  producing 
arms  is  reported  as  a  curiosity, 
as  shown  for  example  by  the 
story  of  the  great  mathematician 
and  physicist  Archimedes,  who 
took  part  in  the  defense  of  Syra- 
cuse against  the  Romans  by  the 
invention  of  war  machines  and 
was  killed  during  the  storming 
of  the  city.  In  the  Renaissance 
great  minds  appeared,  like  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  who  were  at  the 
same  time  artists,  craftsmen,  re- 
searchers, inventors,  and  design- 
ers of  weapons.  Starting  with 
Newton  a  rapid  development 
took  place,  in  which  science  and 
technology  collaborated  closely 
in  the  way  we  know  today. 

Can  we  understand  this  sud- 
den, explosive  growth?  Is  a  his- 
torical law  behind  this?  Many 
historians  deny  that  such  laws 
exist  at  all;  others  have  advanc- 
ed definite  theories  about  it.  T 
recall  Spengler,  who  in  his  once 
famous  book,  The  Decline  of  the 


Western  World,  tried  to  prove 
that  all  civilizations  run  the 
same  cycle,  i.e.,  rise,  flowering, 
and  decline.  Also  the  English 
historian  Toynbee  tries  to  show 
parallel  developments  through 
comparative  analysis  of  many 
civilizations.  Karl  Marx's  histori- 
cal philosophy  claims  no  periodi- 
cal repetition  of  similar  cycles, 
but  a  progressive  process,  which 
leads  necessarily  from  the  primi- 
tive existence  of  pre-historic  man 
to  communism  by  way  of  feudal- 
ism,   capitalism,    and    socialism. 

I  consider  such  speculations 
fantastic  and  dangerous.  The 
only  kind  of  natural  law  which 
a  scientist  can  expect  in  human 
society  is  the  statistical  one, 
which  proceeds  from  the  law  of 
large  numbers  (of  individuals). 
The  case  which  interests  us  here 
is  the  question  of  how  quickly 
something  grows  which  repro- 
duces itself  always  in  the  same 
proportion.  A  well-known  ex- 
ample is  compound  interest. 
When  interest  is  always  added  to 
capital,  the  increase  is  at  first 
slow,  then  faster  and  faster,  and 
finally  becomes  enormous  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  geometrical 
progression  or  of  the  exponential 
function.   But   this   behavior   can 
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easily  be  obscured  in  the  begin- 
ning stages,  when  it  is  affected 
by  chance  fluctuations;  if,  for 
example  in  the  case  of  compound 
interest,  in  the  same  account 
irregular  deposits  and  with- 
drawals would  be  made.  Prog- 
ress in  technology  is  similar.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  grow,  as  each 
invention  and  improvement  fac- 
ilitates the  next  step.  But  as  long 
as  fluctuations  predominate 
caused  by  the  accidents  of  poH- 
tics,  by  war,  and  economic  strife, 
this  growth  will  not  be  apparent. 
Such  was  the  case  until  about 
1600.  Then  the  rise  began,  which 
became  rapid  from  about  1800 
on,  and  is  breath-taking  today. 
It  will  continue  so,  if  a  catas- 
trophe does  not  put  an  end  to 
everything. 

As  I  am  almost  80  years  old,  I 
have  myself  experienced  about 
half  of  this  technical  period.  In 
my  youth  the  difference  in  the 
way  of  life  from  that  of,  let  us 
say,  Caesar's  time,  appeared 
prodigious;  but  the  differences  of 
today's  existence  from  that  of 
my  youth  are  incomparably 
greater,  so  great,  that  an  enum- 
eration even  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  is  impossible.  I  shall 
discuss  just  one. 


Technology  has  become  the  de- 
cisive factor  in  waging  war.  Thus 
it  was  already  in  the  First  World 
War  when  victory  in  the  endless 
battles  was  mainly  a  question  of 
superior  material.  The  Second 
World  War  was  decidedly  a 
struggle  of  machines  and  tech- 
nological organizations,  and  it 
ended  in  Asia  with  the  dropping 
of  two  atomic  bombs,  which  had 
come  straight  out  of  the  labora- 
tories of  the  physicists.  From 
then  on  we  have  a  pushbutton 
war:  nuclear  means  for  mass  de- 
struction, delivered  by  rockets, 
which  are  guided  by  electronic 
brains — not  to  mention  chemical 
and  biological  methods  for  anni- 
hilating whole  populations.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  on 
technical  aspects.  I  will  only  say 
that  both  great  powers,  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
according  to  reliable  estimates, 
have  so  many  hydrogen  bombs 
that  each  one  can  exterminate 
the  population  of  the  other  not 
once,  but  10  or  20  times,  and  the 
rest  of  mankind  in  addition.  For 
the  radioactivity  released  in  a 
great  nuclear  war  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  life  on  earth. 

This  indirect,  total  pushbutton 
warfare    has    nothing    more    in 
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common  with  earlier  warfare, 
not  only  from  a  technological 
but  also  from  an  ethical  stand- 
point. 

Mankind  has  always  suffered 
from  plagues  and  catastrophes: 
conflagration  and  inundation,  ill- 
ness and  pain,  starvation  and 
war.  Since  the  scientific-techni- 
cal revolution  we  have  gained 
the  upper  hand  over  some  of 
these.  Conflagration  and  inun- 
dations have  become  rare  in  civ- 
ilized countries  and  are  com- 
batted  by  rational  methods.  The 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China  re- 
gards it  as  one  of  her  first  duties 
to  prevent  the  terrible  floods  of 
the  big  rivers. 

The  fight  against  illness  and 
pain  is  being  carried  on  with 
ever  increasing  success  by  medi- 
cal science.  In  Europe  and  Am- 
erica the  great  killers  like 
plague,  cholera,  smallpox,  etc., 
have  vanished,  and  many  other 
illnesses  have  become  harmless. 
In  my  youth  a  visit  to  the  dent- 
ist, despite  laughing  gas,  which 
was  available  even  then,  was  a 
torture.  Not  long  before  that  an 
operation  without  anesthetics 
was  sheer  hell.  No  words  of  grat- 
itude can  express  adequately  our 


debt  to  medicine. 

In  the  world  as  a  whole  there 
still  remains  much  to  be  done. 
Only  about  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation has  enough  to  eat.  Two- 
thirds  are  undernourished,  and 
when  we  count  those  suffering 
from  poor  diet,  lack  of  proteins, 
vitamins,  etc.,  then  we  come  to 
the  shocking  figure  of  85  per 
cent.  Also  medicine  and  hygiene 
are  completely  inadequate  in  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  pop- 
ulated world.  To  mention  only 
one  figure:  the  expectation  of 
life  at  birth  in  India  is  about  30 
years,  while  in  Europe  and  the 
U.S.  it  is  close  to  70.  Enormous 
tasks  lie  ahead  of  us.  They  are 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
increase  of  population  is  colos- 
sal. At  the  present  time  the 
world  population  is  about  2.8 
billion,  and  it  is  expected  around 
the  year  2000,  that  is,  in  40  years, 
to  reach  5  or  even  6  billion.  How- 
ever, these  enormous  problems 
are  recognized  and  are  being 
studied.  They  could  probably  be 
solved,  if  the  last  and  greatest 
plague  were  not  present,  war 
and  the  tremendous  expenditures 
for  armament.    .       — Max  Born. 
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The  Shock  of  Technology 


Technology  produced  its  first  major  shock  with  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine.  Its  effect  has  been  cumulative,  causing  its  creators 
to  realize  that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  determine  the  conse- 
quences of  the  machine  and  its  social   influence. 


■pUROPEANS  have  had  Uttle 
^~"  more  than  a  century  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  shock  of 
instantaneous  communication  and 
the  shock  is  only  now  reaching 
milHons  in  Africa  and  Asia,  de- 
stroying centuries  of  tradition, 
driving  society   at   a   fresh  pace. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  under- 
stand the  technology  which 
causes  the  shock:  the  shock  itself 
must  be  understood  too. 
A  technological  achievement  does 
not  stand  by  itself.  It  can  be  un- 
derstood only  if  it  is  regarded  in 
the  context  of  its  history.  It 
stretches  back  through  salesman- 
ship, production,  design,  to  the 
scientific  work  which  made  the 
achievement  possible;  it  reaches 
forward  into  social  and  economic 
changes  which  follow  the  achieve- 
ment. 

Technologists  in  the  steam  age 
were  not  fully  aware  of  this  un- 
breakable continuity  which  be- 
gins as  a  page  of  mathematics  in 
a  notebook  or  an  experiment  in 


a  laboratory  and  ends  (if  it  can 
be  said  ever  to  end)  in  the  happi- 
ness or  despair  of  men  and  wo- 
men. In  the  electrical  age  tech- 
nologists have  become  aware  of 
this  continuity;  they  realize  they 
cannot  confine  their  interest  to 
technology. 

They  know  that  every  achieve- 
ment in  the  electrical  industry  is 
inseparable  from  the  science  out 
of  which  it  grew  and  the  society 
in  which  it  will  bear  fruit.  A 
factory  making  electric  generat- 
ors, for  example,  cannot  be  un- 
derstood in  isolation. 

Its  activity  begins  in  schools 
and  technical  colleges  and  uni- 
versity laboratories,  where  ideas 
germinate  and  interests  are  form- 
ed, and  its  influence  can  be  fol- 
lowed after  the  generators  are 
installed:  into  Indian  villages, 
emancipating  the  people  from 
poverty  and  dissolving  the  con- 
straints of  caste;  into  the  minds 
of  Africans,  detribalizing  them 
and  molding  their  ideas  into  pat- 
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terns  of  the  twentieth  century; 
into  the  Arab  world,  equipping  it 
with  tools  for  its  resurgent  na- 
tionalism; into  the  industrial 
towns  of  Britain,  creating  new 
opportunities  for  employment 
and  new  conditions  for  family 
life. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  industry 
has  become  one  of  the  patrons 
of  learning.  The  technologist  is 
irrevocably  involved  in  mankind. 

Of  course,  this  is  no  sentimen- 
tal involvement,  no  woolly  ges- 
ture of  goodwill  toward  boffins 
and  sociologists.  In  the  electri- 
cal industry  it  is  a  liard-headed 
recognition  of  two  facts;  the  first, 
that  technology  draws  its  nour- 
ishment from  300  years  of  sci- 
entific thought;  the  second,  that 


the  achievements  of  technology 
change  men's  minds,  and  that  it 
is  essential  that  these  changes 
should  be  understood. 

Technology  has  its  roots  in 
science.  Its  fruits  are  in  the  lives 
of  men  and  women. 

For  some  years  industry  has 
recognized  its  responsibiUty  to- 
ward research  in  science  and 
mathematics,  forerunners  of  the 
machine.  More  slowly,  and  with 
some  misgivings,  industry  is  now 
coming  to  realize  that  its  respon- 
sibility does  not  end  with  mak- 
ing, installing  and  servicing  the 
machine;  it  has  some  sort  of  re- 
sponsibility— still  to  be  defined — 
toward  research  on  the  conse- 
quences of  the  machine  and  its 
influence    on    society. 

— The  Economist,  London 


if:  MIAMI  BEACH,  FLA.— A  way  to  vaccinate  men  and  women  against  concep- 
tion was  pointed  out  here  by  a  team  of  physicians  and  scientists.  The  scientific 
evidence  was  given  in  a  report  at  the  opening  of  the  American  Medical  Association's 
109th  annual  meeting  in  June. 

While  the  studies  dealt  with  puzzling  cases  of  infertility,  the  results  are  highly 
encouraging  in  the  search  for  vaccination  against  conception,  the  team  said.  The 
study  of  3000  men  and  women  in  New  York  Citv.  Los  Angeles,  India  and  Holland 
established  that  human  sperm  can  act  as  an  antigen  to  stimulate  the  formation  of 
anti-bodies  that  provide  immunity  against  the  same  sperm,  it  was  reported.  A  form 
of  antigen-antibody  reaction  is  believed  by  the  researchers  to  be  the  reason  why 
some  of  the  couples  studied  are  infertile.  The  studies  may  help  the  childless  have 
children. 

Foreseen  in  the  future  is  vaccination  against  conception,  to  be  undergone 
voluntarily  by  men  and  women,  utilizing  a  similar  reaction  to  that  which  appears 
to  cause  some  types  of  infertility.  — Vancouver  Sun 
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PriHting  Pressures 


This  article  from  THE  PRINTING  REVIEW  (August  1960)  is  reprinted 
here  because  it  illustrates  without  need  of  further  elaboration  why 
the  Price  System  on  this  Continent  is  unable  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  foreign  competition.  The  printers  have  plenty  of  company. 


EUROPEAN  printing  being  im- 
ported into  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  causing  very 
grave  concern  to  printers  in  both 
countries. 

In  an  article  reproduced  in 
this  issue  of  Printing  Review  will 
be  found  extracts  from  a  brief 
presented  to  the  United  States 
government  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Photo  Lithographers 
which  underlines  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  as  far  as  U.S.  print- 
ers are  concerned.  Actual  fig- 
ures of  imports  of  printed  matter 
are  given  and  the  comparison  of 
prices  quoted  on  certain  jobs  by 
European  and  U.S.  printers  are 
shown.  The  American  printers 
claim  that  the  'peril  point'  has 
been  reached  and  they  are  urg- 
ing their  government  not  to  low- 
er tariffs  at  the  forthcoming  Gen- 
eva meeting,  but  to  raise  them. 

This  is  because  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  in  mind  the  lower- 
ing of  tariffs  on  various  printed 
products    as    well    as    on    many 


items  of  paper  and  paperboard, 
copper  engravers'  plates,  printing 
machinery  (except  presses) , 
nickel  sheets  and  plates  and  new 
printers'  type. 

The  Canadian  printing  industry 
also  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  tariff 
proposals.  To  the  small  printer 
who  is  barely  eking  a  living  out 
of  neighbourhood  business  the 
broad  international  issue  may 
not  seem  important.  But,  even 
apa:t  from  printing,  the  threat 
to  our  economy  of  lowering  tariffs 
on  all  kinds  of  products  is  a 
threat  to  our  economic  future 
and  a  number  of  prominent  per- 
sons have  recently  brought  the 
matter  to  the  forefront  in  public 
speeches  as  well  as  before  parlia- 
ment. 

Speaking  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Manufactur- 
ers Association  in  Toronto,  Mr. 
J.  Herbert  Smith,  President, 
Canadian  General  Electric  Co. 
Ltd.,  said: 

'The  challenge  to  Canadian  in- 
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dustry  and  Canadian  workmen, 
from  the  growing  volume  of  im- 
ported manufactured  goods  can- 
not be  met  until  there  is  a  full 
understanding,  by  our  own  peo- 
ple— and  especially  by  our  rep- 
resentatives in  Ottawa  and  in  the 
Provinces,  that  there  is  such  a 
challenge  —  and  that  this  chal- 
lenge can  in  fact  seriously  affect 
the  economic  future  of  Canada 
itself. 

'Canada  has  a  chronic  deficit 
balance  of  international  pay- 
ments. .  .  .  There  is  a  disturbing- 
ly high  degree  of  unemployment 
and  a  decline  i^n  immigration. 
The  cost  of  paying  unemploy- 
ment insurance  to  Canadians  who 
could  not  find  work  was  $900 
million  during  the  past  two  years 
and  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Fund  is  being  depleted  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

'All  plans  for  Canada's  expand- 
ing prosperity  have  assumed 
that  growth  in  manufacturing 
would  provide  jobs,  incomes  and 
higher  living  standards.  This  is 
not  happening.  Despite  tremen- 
dous efforts  in  cost  reduction, 
product  innovations  and  new 
marketing  techniques,  Canadian 
industry  is  slowly  losing  out, 
product  by  product,  to  the  low- 


wage  countries.  Even  after  con- 
certed drives  by  many  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  make  products 
here  that  were  formerly  im- 
ported and  to  fully  support 
'Made-in-Canada'  programs,  the 
fact  is  that  78  per  cent  of  all  im- 
ports are  in  the  area  of  fully 
manufactured  goods  against  67 
per  cent  in  1947. 

'However  reluctant  Canadian 
industrialists  are  to  reach  this 
conclusion,  it  is  becoming  clear- 
er each  day  that,  on  a  growing 
list  of  domestic  products,  it  is 
not  possible  to  offset  existing 
foreign  wage  differentials  with 
know-how  and  superior  tools. 
We  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
low-wage  countries  also  have 
production  know-how  and  fre- 
quently newer  and  superior  tools. 

'The  choice  is  becoming  abun- 
dantly clear.  Canada  can  retain 
its  standards  of  living  in  only 
one  way — by  encouraging  home 
production  of  those  products 
where  the  foreign  producer  en- 
joys only  one  advantage;  lower 
wages  and  a  lower  standard  of 
living.  If  we  choose  not  to  do 
this,  we  must  ourselves  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  lower  standards 
of    living,   heavy   unemployment. 
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and  a  slower  rate  of  growth  or  any  other  business.  Even  with 
even  regression.'  the  present  tariff  structure, 
This  is  a  serious  warning  from  European  printers  can  outbid 
a  man  Avho  is  in  a  position  to  local  plants  on  many  kinds  of 
evaluate  the  full  effects  of  fo-  jobs  and  if  our  government  fur- 
reign  competition.  The  Canadian  ther  reduces  duties  on  printed 
printing  industry  is  as  vulnerable  products  the  situation  will  be- 
to  this  kind  of  competition  as  is  come  alarming.  — F.  Alan  Smith. 


*  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  COMPANY  has  just  moved  its  Boston 
production  into  a  new  plant  believed  to  be  the  most  fully  automated  in  New  England. 

It  will  produce  about  as  much  sugar  as  the  original  100-year-old  plant,  but 
with  less  than  half  as  many  workers. 

Company  officials  declined  to  tell  how  many  would  be  on  staff  when  the 
change-over   is   finished    in   November. 

But  officials  of  Local  1616  Sugar  Workers,  International  Longshoremen's 
Association,  which  represents  most  of  the  refinery  workers,  estimated  an  employ- 
ment drop  from  380  to   150. 

The  company  will  give  severance  pay  to  those  not  taken  along  in  the  transfer 
and  is  trying  to  find  jobs  for  them  in  other  firms.  It  gives  them  paid  time  off  to 
go  out   for    interviews. 

The  problem  of  workers  displaced  by  machines  is  also  before  the  Associated 
Industries  of  New  York  State.  Its  recent  meeting  was  told  that  white  collar  wearers 
already  outnumber  blue  collar  workers.  John  W.  Limbert  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  of  the  state  Department  of  Labor  said  telephone  companies  now 
regard  themselves  as  'strike-proof.' 

'The  problem,'  said  Mr.  Limbert,  'is  how  to  introduce  these  technological 
changes  in  a  humane  way  that  will  treat  the  worker  as  a  human  being  and  not  as 
a  robot  to  be  cast  on  the  trash  heap,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  tie  the  employer 
to  antiquated  work  rules  and  methods  which  have  no  contemporary  economic  justi- 
fication and  which  place  him  at  a  disadvantage  with  foreign  competition  and  new- 
comers into  the  field.'  — ^Vancouver  Sun. 

i^  OTTAWA — Canadians  who  buy  on  'the  instalment  plan'  stretched  their  credit 
farther  than  ever  last  year,  a  bureau  of  statistics  report  shows.  Sales  finance 
companies  handled  a  record  $1,258,203,000  in  instalment  credit  last  year,  up  10.9 
per  cent  from   1 958. 

Financing  of  consumer  goods  rose  3.8  per  cent  to  $902,575,000,  Sharpest 
increase  was  in  sales  financing  of  new  automobiles,  up  10.6  per  cent  to  $371,392,- 
000.  The  total  for  used  cars  fell  3.1  per  cent  to  $322,746,000.  Financing  of  all 
other  consumer  goods — radios,  TV  sets,  furniture  and  the  like — was  up  3.7  per 
cent  to  $208,437,000.  Sales  financing  of  commercial  and  industrial  goods  rose  by 
more  than  one-third  to  $355,628,000.  — Canadian  Press. 
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Australian  Steel 


In  this  release  issued  by  the  Australian  High  Commissioner  in  Ottawa, 
Canada,  the  considerable  growth  of  the  Australian  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  outlined.  It  is  expected  that  Australia  will  be  self-sufficient 
in  most  kinds  of  steel  by  the  mid   1960's. 


TN  the  last  twenty  years  Aus- 
^tralia  has  consolidated  herself 
as  the  third  largest  producer  of 
iron  and  steel  in  the  British 
Commonwealth,  with  the  largest 
single  steel  producing  group  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Only  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada  are 
larger  producers,  the  first  by 
substantial  amounts  but  Canada 
by  a  not  very  much  greater  out- 
put having  in  mind  the  differ- 
ences in  population  of  these  two 
countries  —  Australia  with  10 
million  people  and  Canada  with 
17  million. 

In  consumption  per  head  of 
steel,  the  best  indicator  of  inten- 
sity of  steel  usage  and  of  com- 
parative industrialization,  all 
three  countries  are  very  close. 
Each  consumes  on  an  average 
between  700  and  900  lb.  of  ingot 
steel  (in  equivalent  form)  each 
year.  Whereas  the  United  King- 
dom and  Australia  are  very 
largely  self-sufficient  in  steel- 
making   facilities,    Canada   relies 


heavily  on  imports  from  the 
nearby  steel  plants  of  the  United 
States. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the 
Australian  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try is  a  reflection  of  the  no  less 
remarkable  growth  of  the  Aus- 
tralian secondary  production 
which  it  supports.  The  leap  for- 
ward on  all  industrial  fronts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  post-war  period, 
has  placed  extraordinary  de- 
mands on  this  basic  industry  and 
there  is  every  indication  that 
these   demands  will  continue. 

AustraUa  has  never  been  in  the 
position  of  having  a  ready  source 
of  supply  close  at  hand  and, 
therefore,  has  had  to  instal  its 
own  facilities  to  supply  local 
needs.  Not  that  it  has  always 
been  possible  for  local  produc- 
tion in  Australia  to  match  de- 
mand. So  rapid  has  been  the  in- 
dustrialization of  AustraUa  since 
1944,  so  rapidly  has  the  popula- 
tion grown  and  national  income, 
that   steel   production    has    been 
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inadequate  to  meet  peak  local  de- 
mands. Notwithstanding  that  the 
basic  iron  and  steel  producers  in 
Australia  have  invested  180  mil- 
lion pounds  in  the  past  15  years, 
there  are  still  occasions  on  which, 
demand  exceeds  supply.  How- 
ever, the  gap  is  steadily  being 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
tinuing expansion  of  the  indus- 
try, and  it  is  expected  that  Aus- 
tralia will  be  fully  self-sufficient 
in  almost  all  kinds  of  steel  by 
the  mid  1960's. 

Indeed,  by  that  time  the  nation 
may  also  have  a  permanent  ex- 
portable surplus  of  many  steel 
products.  Steel  demand  has  been 
lising  in  Australia  since  the  war 
at  an  annual  average  rate  of  more 
than  6  per  cent  compound — one 
of  the  highest  rates  of  expansion 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Endowed 
with  good  natural  resources,  a 
relatively      small      but      rapidly 


growing  population,  and  with  fi- 
nancial resources  which  place 
AustraUa  among  the  rich  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  so  rapid  an 
advance  as  a  steel  user  and  pro- 
ducer is  hardly  surprising. 
When  Australia's  distance  from 
the  main  centres  of  iron  and 
steel  production  is  also  taken  in- 
to account,  there  is  a  further 
imperative  towards  steel  produc- 
tion. 

At  present  rates  of  exj>ansion 
and  having  in  mind  what  is  ex- 
pected of  the  Australian  econo- 
my during  the  1960 's,  there  may 
well  be  a  further  doubling  of 
steel  production  and  possibly  of 
consumption  by  1970.  At  present 
Australia  produces  rather  more 
than  3.5  million  ingot  tons  of 
steel  a  year.  This  is  expected  to 
rise  to  4  million  tons  by  1961 
and'  to  between  6  and  7  million 
tons  by  1970.  — Clive  TumbuU. 


*  ALTUS,OKLAHOMA — They  are  saying  '10-4'  in  the  Oklahoma  cotton  patches 
these  days.  Two-way  radio  makes  the  police  jargon  possible  and  is  a  valuable  factor 
in  the  fiber  farming  business.  'The  radio  doesn't  pick  cotton  but  it  saves  about  100 
miles  of  travel  each  day/  said  Wayne  Winsett,  who  operates  a  1,900-acre  cotton 
plantation. 

Mr.  Winsett's  cotton  fields  cover  a  wide  area  surrounding  this  southwestern 
Oklahoma  city  which  will  be  a  major  Atlas  missile  launching  base.  Electronics  is 
a  common  subject  of  discussion  in  the  area.  This  prompted  Mr.  Winsett  and  two 
of  his  farmer  friends  to  install  the  system  which  sends  their  voice  over  a  twenty- 
five-mile  radius. 

The  farmers  use  the  radio  to  issue  orders  to  workers  in  their  scattered  cotton 
fields,  order  parts  for  machinery,  command  aerial  spraying  and  direct  many  other 
operations.   The   radios  are  installed   in  eight  pick-up  trucks.      — U.P.   Internatronal. 
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Science  Shows  the  Way 


The  shining  discoveries  of  our  technologists  and  scientists  contrast 
sharply  with  the  worried  wallowings  of  our  politicians.  How  the 
benefits  of  the  first  are  largely  nullified  by  the  actions  of  the  second 
are  reviewed  here  by  the  VANCOUVER  PROVINCE   business  editor. 


'T'HE  technologists  and  the  sci- 
*  entists  certainly  appear  to 
be  holding  up  their  end  of  things. 
But  the  same  can  hardly  be  said 
for  the  economist  and  the  poli- 
ticians. 

To  mind  come  a  number  of 
remarkable  technical  and  scien- 
tific 'breakthroughs,'  as  they 
call  them,  of  recent  date.  Their 
shining  discoveries  are  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  worrying,  wal- 
lowing economic  status  of  the 
nation  at  the  moment. 

Consider  that  a  108-mile  steel 
pipeline  now  carries  crushed 
coal  from  the  strip  mines  of  east- 
ern Ohio  to  the  thermal  power 
station  of  Cleveland  Illuminating 
Co.  The  success  of  this  experi- 
ment, we  learned  recently,  is  re- 
flected in  plans  now  being  made 
to  connect  Pittsburgh  with  New 
York  City  with  a  similar  pipe- 
line! Also  under  consideration  is 
a  coal  pipeline  (the  coal  moves 
in  a  slurry  which  is  about  50  per 
cent    coal,    50    per    cent    water) 


from  Pittsburgh  to  Detroit,  Utah 
to  Los  Angeles. 

A  recent  bulletin  from  the  Jap- 
anese Embassy  in  Ottawa  tells 
us  of  several  exciting  break- 
throughs by  our  population- 
pressed    trans-ocean    neighbors. 

The  Japanese,  lo  and  behold, 
in  what  they  call  an  'ichthyologi- 
cal  breakthrough,'  have  created 
a  new  variety  of  fish  by  cross- 
breeding male  ocean  salmon  with 
a  fresh  water  trout.  Thus  the 
Japanese  foresee  the  day  when 
they  may  create  a  bigger  and 
tastier  species  of  fish  and  raise 
it  in  fresh  water,  perhaps  elimin- 
ating the  many  complications 
they  face  with  Russia,  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  about  national  fish- 
ing rights. 

Also  developed  by  the  Japan- 
ese in  recent  days  is  a  new  ap- 
paratus to  convert  sea  water  into 
fresh  water,  which  has  drawn 
international  attention,  and  a 
new  'direct  production  method* 
which    uses    powdered    iron    ore 
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to  make  steel — eliminating  the 
intermediary  step  of  first  mak- 
ing pig  iron  from  the  ore. 

We've  written  here  before 
about  the  experiments  in  liquefy- 
ing natural  gas  for  transport  in 
special  ocean  steamers,  a  tech- 
nique which  could  enormously 
expand  world  markets  for  natur- 
al gas. 

Canada  itself  is  pressing  re- 
search into  a  method  to  use  its 
massive  uranium  surpluses  to 
harden  steel;  the  engineers  now 
have  working  models  of  fuel  cells 
and  non-reciprocating  gasoline 
engines,  each  with  tremendously 
increased  efficiency. 

Our  present  method  of  refrig- 
erating should  soon  becom.e  ob- 
solete, replaced  by  a  new  scien- 
tific phenomenon,  and  so  on  .  .  . 

One  would  think  that  such 
imagination,  resourcefulness  and 
ingenuity  would  assure  increas- 
ing, unbroken  prosperity  for  all 
peoples. 

But,  in  fact,  we  face  a  winter 
in  Canada  marred  by  the  pros- 
pect of  700,000  unemployed;  the 
economists  tell  us  things  prob- 
ably won't  pick  up  until  1962; 
the  politicians  assure  us  the  last 
half  of  the  '60's  will  be  boom 
years. 


In  the  meantime,  we  appear 
to  be  in  the  grip  of  one  of  those 
all  too  familiar  artificial — ^in  the 
sense  that  they  are  man-made — 
economic  cycles. 

The  economists,  of  course,  can 
plead,  with  considerable  validity, 
that  theirs  is  far  less  exact  sci- 
ence than  that  of  the  engineers 
and  scientists.  They  could  also — 
with  doubtless  even  greater  val- 
idity— argue  that  the  best  laid 
plans  'of  mice  and  men  gang  aft 
a-gley,'  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, because  political  deci- 
sions and  policies  counteract  or 
render  useless  the  economist's 
efforts. 

How  does  one  defend  the  poli- 
fcian  in  this  context?  It's  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  do. 

His  decision — often  arbitrary, 
often  made  on  the  basis  of  pure 
political  considerations,  and  often 
not  made  at  all — takes  preced- 
ence and  can  nulhfy  the  best  ef- 
forts of  others. 

And  perhaps  it  is  in  the  politi- 
cian— as  opposed  to  the  statesman, 
of  course  —  that  we  find  the 
greatest  economic  weakness,  hu- 
man indecision  and  frailty. 

And  when  the  shoe  fits  .  .  . 

— Wm.  E.  Ryan 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

if  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  North 
America  or  elsewhere. 

"^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

"jlf  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances.  The 
annual  dues  are  $9.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

^  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

i(  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Pan- 
ama, Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 
ii[  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  tiie  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN  ? 

"^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
The  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing. 

WHO? 

-jAr  Technocracy  was  built  in  North 
America  by  North  Americans.  It  is  com- 
posed of  North  American  citizens  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

iic  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house 
wife  —  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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IS  A  SOUNDLY 

SCIENTIFIC  EFFORT  TO  RESTATE 
ECONOMICS  ON  A  PURELY  PHYS- 
ICAL BASIS.' 

-EG.  WELLS 
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The  (jaarterly  Survey 


Happy  (??)  New  Year 

'NEW  YORK  (AP)  —  Efforts 
to  give  the  United  States  econ- 
omy a  lift  became  the  key  note 
as  1961  opened.  There  seemed 
to  be  general  confidence  that 
business  and  government,  work- 
ing together,  would  get  things 
on  an  even  keel  before  the  year 
is  over.' 

This  January  7th  announce- 
ment by  Associated  Press  ex- 
presses a  hope  widely  held  by 
Price  System  business,  but,  in 
many  quarters,  with  little  expec- 
tation of  being  realized.  The  cus- 
tomary good  wishes  that  wel- 
come the  advent  of  a  New  Year 
were  accompanied  January  1st, 
1961,  by  numerous — if  unspoken 
— doubts  as  to  what  the  year 
would  actually  bring.  The  out- 
look is  not  as  bright  as  the  above 
AP  report  would  indicate,  even 
taken  in  the  light  of  a  prior  AP 
release  from  New  York  made  on 
Christmas   Eve,    1960: 

'Christmas  brought  only  mod- 
erate cheer  to  American  busi- 
ness men  this  year.  They  are 
toting    up    the    generally    disap- 


pointing results  of  a  year  that 
was  supposed  to  be  the  spring- 
board for  the  'soaring  sixties.' 

'Merchants  struggled  this 
week  to  push  Christmas  sales  to 
at  least  equal  to  1959,  a  record 
season.  The  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants' Association  said  store- 
keepers would  happily  settle  for 
last  year's  volume.  Their  hopes 
of  a  new  record  were  belted  by 
blizzardy  weather  and,  the  NRMA 
said,  the  customers'  caution  in 
spendi'ng  money. 

'There  was  another  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  The  steel 
and  automobile  industries  cur- 
tailed production.  Steel  plants 
were  shy  of  orders  and  the  auto- 
makers had  placed  a  big  inven- 
tory in  dealers'  hands.  Steel  out- 
put sagged  to  46.9  per  cent  of 
capacity,  the  lowest  tonnage  pro- 
duced in  a  non-strike  week  since 
the  1930's. 

'The  United  States  continued 
to  spend  more  abroad  than  it  re- 
ceived. The  commerce  depart- 
ment reported  the  deficit  in  the 
third  quarter  totalled  $1,152  mil- 
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lion,  equalling  an  annual  rate  of 
$4,100  million. 

A  month  earlier  the  New  York 
Times  observed  that  President- 
elect John  F.  Kennedy  would 
face  some  serious  economic 
problems  on  taking  office. 

'First  and  foremost,'  stated 
the  Times,  'unless  the  present 
indications  are  wrong,  he  will  be 
be  faced  with  an  incipient  or  a 
full  -  fledged  business  recession. 
He  also  will  be  faced  with  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  pa^nnents, 
resulting  in  an  outward  flow  of 
gold  and  other  funds  from  this 
country.  He  will  be  faced  with 
the  apparently  never-ending 
threat  of  inflation  and  the  task 
of  maintaining  'full  employment' 
or  something  close  to  it. 

'These  are  just  some  of  the  eco- 
romic  headaches  that  await  the 
incoming  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  The  business  situation 
right  now  is  far  from  clear-cut, 
although  there  are  definite  signs 
of  an  economic   downturn.' 

Ef  Tu,   Canado? 

Not  all  the  worries  on  1961 
prospects  are  south  of  the  49th 
degree.  Canada  has  its  full  per 
capita     share.       Looming     large 


amongst  many  other  causes  of 
concern  is  the  growth  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  resulting 
rapid  decHne  in  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  fund.  Reporting 
from   Ottawa,    on   December   22, 

1960,  the  Canadian  Press  ob- 
serves: 

'The  unemployment  insurance 
fund  —  providing  benefits  to 
jobless  people  —  will  possibly 
plunge  to  $85  million  by  next 
May  31,  the  government  has 
been  warned  in  a  special  report 
from  an  advisory  committee. 

'The  report  of  the  nine-man 
Unemployment  Insurance  Ad- 
visory Committee  was  tabled  in 
the   Commons. 

'It  repeated  the  committee's 
warning  of  last  summer  that  the 
fund  is  below  a  safe  level  and 
urgently  urged  the  government 
to  replenish  some  $131  million 
paid  out  as  extra  seasonal  bene- 
fits. The  report  also  reiterated  a 
proposal  that  the  government 
boost  its  contribution  to  the 
fund  to  equal  half  of  the  combin- 
ed employee-employer  contribu- 
tion. 

'It  said:   "By  the  end  of  May, 

1961,  the  fund  will  possibly  be 
as  low  as  $85  million  and  cer- 
tainly  at    a   most   unsafe   level." 
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In  1956  the  fund  contained  more 
than  $900  million. 

Spermal   Spiral 

It  is  expected  that  before  the 
end  of  1961,  the  world  popula- 
tion figure  will  pass  the  three 
billions  mark,  thus  further  sub- 
stantiating Technocracy's  obser- 
vation of  a  few  years  ago  that 
a  more  explosive  global  situa- 
tion than  the  fission  of  the  atom 
promises  to  be  the  unrestricted 
fusion  of  the  sperm  and  the 
ovum.  The  United  Nations'  stat- 
istical office's  Demographic 
Yearbook  has  recently  released 
the  following  corroborating  in- 
formation on  the  world  popula- 
tion  explosion: 

As  far  as  the  UN  is  concerned 
the  following  statistics  may  one 
day  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  —  life  because 
world  agriculture  was  ready, 
slow  death  by  mass  starvation 
because  it  wasn't. 

In  an  hour,  the  world's  popula- 
tion increases  by  5,000.  In  a  year 
it  adds  to  its  2,900,000,000  popu- 
lation a  number  equivalent  to 
the  population  of  Italy — ^between 
48  million  and  49  million.  About 
100  million  are  born  and  slightly 
more   than  51  million  die. 


fAU  this  according  to  the  UN 
statistical  office's  Demographic 
Yearbook. 

The  population  of  mainland 
China,  according  to  the  year- 
book, is  the  largest  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  —  669  million. 
India  follows  with  403  million; 
the  Soviet  Union  with  209  mil- 
lion; and  the  United  States  with 
178  million,  including  the  new 
states  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Next  are  Japan  with  92  mil- 
lion, and  Pakistan,  Indonesia, 
Brazil,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, aU  with  populations  in  ex- 
cess of  50  million. 

If  population  eventually 
means  power  —  and  history 
would  indicate  that  this  is  so — 
a  prophet,  grade  II,  could  tell 
you  that  the  world  will  soon  be 
run  from  Asia.  Over  half  the 
world's  population  is  now  Asian. 

Of  the  countries  which  do  not 
fall  into  these  high  density  cate- 
gories, the  Netherlands  has  the 
highest  rate  (more  than  860  per 
square  mile)  with  Belgium,  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  Japan  in  a 
scramble    for   second   place. 

Canada,  along  with  Australia 
and  Iceland,  is  sparsely  populat- 
ed  by  world  standards. 
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The  Economy  of  Planned  Waste 


The  author  of  the  book  reviewed  here  is  a  keen  analyst  who  sees 
clearly  most  dangers  besetting  this  Continent.  However,  he  cannot 
face  'so  drastic'  a  solution  as  Technocracy — the  only  positive  answer 
to  the  dilemma   he  poses. 


(Book  Review:  'THE  WASTE  MAKERS' 
by  Vance  Packard,  1960.  Published  by 
David  McKay  Company,  New  York. 
$4.40.) 

VANCE  PACKARD,  the  auth- 
or, is  an  American-bom 
citizen,  having  been  bom,  reared 
and  educated  in  the  northeast- 
ern United  States,  where  he  still 
resides.  His  early  career  was  that 
of  reporter  and  writer  for  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Lately,  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  writing 
critical  books  on  American  eco- 
nomic and  social  life.  Although 
regarded  as  controversial,  his 
three  books,  to  date,  have  made 
the  'best-seller'  list.  Prior  to  The 
Waste  Makers,  he  wrote  The 
Hidden  Persuaders  and  The  Sta- 
tus Seekers.  It  is  our  purpose 
here  to  present  a  review  and 
analysis  of  The  Waste  Makers. 
The  broad  fact  that  America's 
economy  is  one  of  planned  waste 
is  nothing  new  to  any  alert  Am- 
erican who  has  made  an  elemen- 
tary study  of  our  way  of  life; 
and   it   is  'old   stuff'   to   Techno- 


crats. Stuart  Chase,  in  his  first 
and  best  book,  The  Tragedy  of 
Waste,  wrote  about  it  in  the 
early  1920 's  while  he  was  assoc- 
iated with  The  Technical  Alli- 
ance, the  forerunner  of  Techno- 
cracy Inc.  The  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  The  Waste  Makers  is  the 
up-to-date  compilation  of  data 
and  techniques  relating  to  the 
subject  of  planned  waste  by  Am- 
erican business. 

Waste  has  become  an  intrinsic 
feature  of  the  American  econo- 
my. Although  the  prime  perpet- 
rators of  waste  are  the  business- 
men who  are  seeking  a  higher 
volume  of  sales,  they  are  not  the 
only  guilty  ones;  for,  almost 
everyone  in  America,  in  some 
way,  has  an  economic  stake  in 
continuing  the  waste.  The  faster 
things  are  made  to  deteriorate, 
the  greater  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction and  handling,  the  more 
jobs  there  are,  and  the  larger  is 
the  number  of  moochers  that  can 
be  carried  by  the  economy. 
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If  you  happen  to  wince  at  the 
idea  of  planned  waste  as  a  way 
of  hfe,  think  for  a  moment  of 
the  economic  panic  that  would 
ensue  if,  beginning  tomorrow,  all 
goods  were  produced  for  maxi- 
mum usefulness  and  durability 
if  frequent  and  drastic  style 
changes  were  discontinued,  if 
employees  all  gave  fulltime  at- 
tention to  their  jobs  instead  of 
'goofing  off'  so  much,  if  stand- 
ardization replaced  variety  and 
duplication,  i  f  supernumerary 
employees  were  released.  Under 
this  system,  it  would  result  in  the 
greatest  economic  depression 
known  to  man.  The  Price  System 
requires  waste  regardless  of  the 
ideology  under  which  it  oper- 
ates— be  it  capitalism,  commiui- 
ism,  fascism,  or  democracy. 

The  American  economy  is  ap- 
proaching that  situation  which  is 
most  alarming  and  embarrassing 
to  producers  and  ssJesmen,  sat- 
uration. When  there  are  more 
automobiles  than  families  in  the 
country,  when  there  are  nearly 
as  many  TV  sets  and  nearly  as 
many  refrigerators  as  there  are 
families,  and  when  everything 
else  from  men's  suits  to  bathtubs 
are  in  oversupply,  how  can  one 
induce    the    customers    to    keep 


buying  more?  —  even  assuming 
that  they  had  the  money? 

The  answer  to  that  is  rapid 
obsolescence  and  early  replace- 
ment of  the  things  now  in  use.  In 
other  words,  the  consumers  must 
be  persuaded  to  discard  that 
Vv^hich  they  already  have  and 
buy  something  new  to  replace  it. 
After  that  is  accomplished,  the 
next  step  is  to  induce  them  to 
buy  two  of  everything. 

The  national  emphasis  is  on 
growth.  The  precise  reason  for 
this  is  obscure.  Sometimes  it  is 
disguised  as  a  patriotic  'need'  to 
outproduce  the  Russians.  But  it 
filters  out  as  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  business  to  sell  more  goods 
But,  with  saturation  having  al- 
ready arrived  in  many  lines,  the 
problem  of  creating  a  desire  to 
buy  and  buy  is  getting  continu- 
ously more  difficult. 

Packard  illustrates  the  credo 
of  American  retail  business  with 
this  quote  from  Victor  Lebow, 
marketing  consultant:  'Our  en- 
ormously productive  economy  .  . 
demands  that  we  make  consump- 
tion our  way  of  life,  that  we  con- 
vert the  buying  and  use  of  goods 
into  rituals,  that  we  seek  our 
spiritual  satisfactions,  our  ego 
satisfactions,    in    consumptioh. . . 
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We  need  things  consumed,  burn- 
ed up,  worn  out,  replaced,  and 
discarded  at  an  ever  increasing 
rate.' 

The  sad  part  of  the  whole  af- 
fair is  that  the  consumers  are 
willing  partners  in  this  program 
of  planned  waste;  hence,  they 
can't  very  well  cry  'rape'  when 
they  so  readily  give  their  con- 
sent. 

In  Part  II  of  the  book,  Packard 
elaborates  on  nine  strategies  em- 
ployed by  business  enterprise  to 
increase    consumer    purchases: 

(1)  Train  people  to  become 
economic  gluttons.  Get  them  to 
buy  more  of  everything  —  extra 
eye  glasses,  extra  swim  suits,  ex- 
tra automobiles  —  to  own  two 
houses  —  to  update  and  upgrade 
their  possessions. 

(2)  Develop  the  throwaway 
spirit.  Persuade  the  people  not 
to  keep  'old'  things  around  — 
'keep  yourself  fresh  and  bright 
with  new  things.'  Get  them  to 
use  throwaway  containers;  pro- 
vide them  with  frozen  food  in 
disposable  cooking  pans  and 
serving  trays;  get  them  to  drain 
off  their  'old'  lubricating  oil, 
and  to  discard  'used'  clothing. 
Business  does  everything  it  can 
to  facilitate  the  throwaway  spirit; 


it  makes  it  easy  for  the  consum- 
er to  dispose  of  his  goods  and  dif- 
ficult to  use  them  again  or  re- 
pair them.  The  biggest  waste 
item  is  non-reusable  packaging. 
The  average  American  family 
pays  some  $500  per  year  for  con- 
tainers and  packaging  which  are 
intended  to  be  thrown  away  as 
soon  as  the  contents  are  remov- 
ed. 

(3)  Plan  the  early  obsolescence 
of  consumer  goods.  'Durable 
goods'  are  often  designed  so  as  to 
barely  last  through  the  install- 
ment payments.  'The  recent  fas- 
cination of  many  businessmen 
with  planned  obsolescence'  has 
been  one  of  the  major  develop- 
ments of  the  pastwar  period.' 
Obsolescence  may  be  achieved  in 
various  ways.  One  is  by  produc- 
ing a  functionally  superior  item; 
this  is  a  laudable,  but  is  all  too 
rarely  practiced.  The  more  com- 
mon way  is  the  production  of 
shoddy  goods  which  break  down 
or  wear  out  at  an  early  —  usually 
predetermined — time.  This  prac- 
tice is  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
by  business  enterprise.  Packard 
devotes  a  separate  chapter  to  the 
'accelerating  trend  away  from 
durability  in  household  appli- 
ances. 
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(4)  Create  psychological  ob- 
solescence. Another  device  used 
by  business  is  the  planned  obsol- 
escence of  desirabihty.  This  may 
be  effected  through  conspicuous 
style  changes,  for  example.  A 
premium  of  desirability  is  placed 
on  the  latest  styles  or  simply  on 
new  things.  The  person  who* 
wears  'old'  clothes,  drives  an  'old' 
car,  or  lives  in  an  'old'  house 
(particularly  one  with  'old'  furni- 
ture) is  made  to  feel  inferior; 
he  is  marked  with  social  contempt 
and  disdain — ^he  is  an  outcast,  a 
'has  been.'  An  extra  chapter  is 
given  to  the  problem  of  'How  to 
Outmode  a  $4,000  Vehicle  in 
Two  Years.' 

(5)  Create  more  need  for  re- 
pair services.  Repairing  of  cars, 
appliances,  furniture,  and  other 
possessions  is  growing  into  big 
business.  Many  sales  and  service 
companies  expect  to  make  great- 
er profits  from  their  repair  ser- 
vices than  from  their  sales. 
Needed  repairs  are  becoming 
more  frequent  and  the  cost  is  go- 
ing up.  When  the  consumer  buys 
a  piece  of  *modem'  equipment 
he  'should  expect  things  to  go 
wrong  with  it.'  All  the  'added! 
features'  which  are  being  promot- 
ed for  cars  and  appliances  lately 


add  to  the  repairman's  delight — 
they  mean  that  there  are  more 
things  that  can  go  wrong.  To  con- 
tribute to  this  form  of  business 
expansion,  manufacturers  are  co- 
operating by  making  things  so 
that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for 
the  householder  to  do  his  own  re- 
pair work.  First,  it  is  made  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  get  at  the  part 
that  needs  repair.  Second,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  ob- 
tain replacement  parts.  And, 
thirdly,  the  manufacturers  fail  to 
supply  repair  information  with 
the  equipment;  the  buyer  is  sim- 
ply told  to  take  it  back  to  his 
dealer  for  service  and  repair 
when  it  fails  to  function  proper- 
ly. Then  he  learns  that  the  deal- 
er is  unable  to  replace  small 
parts;  it  is  now  'necessary'  to  re- 
place whole  assemblies — at  fan- 
tastic cost.  And  the  'old'  assem- 
bly must  be  turned  in  so  that  it 
can't  be  broken  down  for  future 
spare  parts. 

(6)  Promote  planned  chaos. 
The  merchstnts  often  make  the 
most  profits  from  'bargains.' 
Bargain  day  not  only  creates  an 
urge  to  splurge  on  the  part  of 
the  buyers  but  they  make  it 
easier  for  the  merchant  to  ob- 
fuscate values.  The  sadistic  con- 
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sumer  is  so  eager  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  'distressed'  mer- 
chant that  he  fails  to  note  how 
the  merchant  is  taking  advantage 
of  him  (or  her).  Part  of  this 
planned  chaos  is  achieved 
through  published  price  lists,  'ad- 
vertised prices,'  and  manufac- 
turers suggested  prices  printed 
on  the  items.  These  are  only  ad- 
vertising tricks  used  to  confuse 
the  consumers  as  to  the  value  of 
the  goods  and  to  make  him  think 
he  is  getting  a  bargain  when  he 
buys  'below  list.'  Another  phase 
of  planned  chaos  is  achieved 
through  giving  things  confusing 
labels.  For  example,  the  word 
'Jumbo'  may  be  used  to  designate 
the  small  size,  'Super  Deluxe' 
may  be  used  to  designate  second 
grade  (automobile  tire,  for  in- 
stance). Grade  labels  may  have 
no  relationship  to  the  quahty  of 
the  product.  Another  device  is 
to  coyly  offer  something  for  sale 
at  a  'low  introductory  price'  and 
imply  that  the  price  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  later  on,  will  be 
much  higher. 

(7)  Sell  on  credit.  Selling  on 
the  installment  plan  is  easier 
than  selling  for  cash;  the  custom- 
er puts  up  less  resistance  if  he 
feels  that  he  can  pay  for  his  pur- 


chase on  some  'easy  payment 
plan.'  The  buyer  is  seldom  aware 
of  the  interest  rate  he  pays  on 
his  credit  purchases;  it  is  pur- 
posely obscured  for  him.  For  ex- 
ample, when  he  buys  on  Sear*s 
'easy  credit  plan,'  he  pays  18 
per  cent  interest,  which  is  'only 
1.5  per  cent  per  month  on  the 
unpaid  balance.'  When  a  family 
buys  a  new  ranch-type  home  for 
$20,000,  with  a  small  down  pay- 
ment and  a  30-year  mortgage, 
the  total  payments  will  add  to 
nearly  $40,000  —  not  counting 
taxes,  heating  and  utilities,  re- 
pairs, furnishings  renovations, 
landscaping,  of  course.  And  the 
eventual  owner  will  be  stuck 
with  an  'old  house'  which  has 
low  resell  value,  and  which  is 
too  big  and  too  costly  to  maintain 
for  an  old  couple  to  live  in  after 
retirement.  Many  companies  are 
reluctant  to  sell  for  cash,  much 
preferring  credit  sales;  for,  often, 
they  make  more  from  ha*ndling 
the  charge  account  than  they  do 
from  the  sale  of  the  goods  them- 
selves. 

(8)  Promote  hedonism  for  the 
masses.  Much  advertising  is  dir- 
ected toward  enticing  people  to 
indulge  themselves,  to  enjoy  liv- 
ing through  the  purchase  of  new 
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possessions — 'get  a  new  hat  for 
Easter;'  'there's  nothing  Hke  a 
new  car  to  enrich  your  family 
hfe.'  The  pubHc  is  showered  with 
hints  that  happiness  and  content- 
ment in  Hfe  can  come  only  from 
owning  certain  possessions.  Fur- 
ther, you  can  bring  happiness  to 
others,  and  convey  your  senti- 
ments to  them,  through  the  giv- 
ing of  material  gifts — new  mer- 
chandise, of  course.  There  are 
special  days  in  the  year  —  Val- 
entine's, Easter,  Mother's  Day, 
b  i  rt  h  d  a  y  s,  graduation  day, 
Christmas — 'all  set  up  as  occa- 
sions for  buying  nice  things  for 
yourself  and  as  gifts  for  others. 
'Buy  things  and  enjoy  life!'  .  .  . 
A  great  deal  of  advertising  and 
display  is  directed  toward  the 
stimulation  of  impulse  buying — 
creating  a  desire  for  something 
on  the  spot. 

(9)  Encourage  population  ex- 
pansidn.  'More  people  mean 
m.ore  customers!'  So  business 
does  all  it  can  to  stimulate  the 
population  explosion  —  *babies, 
babies,  and  more  babies'  is  one 
of  the  joyous  chants  of  business 
promotions.  To  the  businessman, 
more  people  mean  more  houses 
to  be  built  and  sold  (and  furnish- 
ed),    more     automobiles,     more 


gadgets  and  appliances,  more 
clothes,  and  more  impulse  buy- 
ing. It  also  means  more  special 
events,  such  as  christenings, 
graduations,  anniversaries,  wed- 
dings, baby  showers,  etc.,  that 
call  for  added  expenditures  for 
items  that  business  is  eager  to 
sell.  Although  the  United  States 
now  has  one  of  the  highest  rates 
of  population  increase  in  the 
world,  the  cry  of  business  is  for 
still  more  babies.  When  someone 
challenge's  this  premise  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  with  the  remark 
the  world's  most  populated  places 
are  also  the  most  poverty-strick- 
en, he  is  quickly  given  the  brush- 
off. 

Part  III  of  the  book  deals  with 
some  of  the  implications  of  forced 
selling  and  buying  in  America. 
First,  we  are  reminded  of  some 
of  the  penalties  we  must  pay  for 
all  this  commercialization  of 
the  American  Way  of  Life. 

One  of  these  penalties  is  the 
unfavorable  impression  we  make 
on  the  other  people  of  the  world. 
Nothing  that  we  call  say  or  do  to 
the  contrary  'offsets  the  impres- 
sion that  we  must  be  a  wasteful, 
swaggering,  insensitive  people.' 
Our  swtajrms  of  'fat,  gleaming 
automobiles'  is  the  primary  fac- 
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tor  in  the  creation  of  this  im- 
pression. Our  emphasis  on  appe- 
tite stimulation,  dieting,  and 
worry  about  over-weight  can 
produce  no  other  impression  than 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  human 
hogs. 

As  American  production  be- 
comes more  costly  and  wasteful? 
it  opens  the  door  to  foreign  im- 
ports, which  mean  less  produc- 
tion and  fewer  sales  of  Ameri- 
can produce.  Foreign  imports 
often  are  winning  American 
customers  simply  by  being  better 
in  quality,  function,  and  durabil- 
ity or  by  being  cheaper  in  price. 

Another  penalty  is  the  trend 
toward  huge  business  oligarchies 
which  have  the  resources  to  con- 
duct intensive  advertising  and 
marketing  campaigns  to  get  the 
consumer's  doUar;  small  busi- 
nesses, not  being  able  to  meet 
the  competition,  are  squeezed 
out. 

The  growing  urban  sprawl  of 
Suburbia  and  the  'progress'  to- 
ward a  hundred  million  passen- 
ger automobiles  and  the  road- 
ways to  accommodate  them  are 
gobbling  up  the  open  spaces. 
Farmland  is  going  out  of  cultiva- 
tion for  'developments'  and  high- 
ways  at   the   rate   of  more  than 


3,000  acres  per  day.  Woodlands 
and  beaches  are  being  overrun 
and  are  disappearing  from  the 
cene.  In  many  localities,  a  hous- 
ing lot  with  a  'view'  may  com- 
mand several  thousand  dollars 
in  premium  value.  A  combina- 
tion of  increasing  population  and 
low-density  residential  sprawl  is 
closing  in  on  us  and  depriving 
us  of  much  of  our  freedom  of 
movement.  Rivers,  lakes,  and 
beaches  are  becoming  polluted  to 
a  dangerous  degree.  People  are 
getting  in  each  other's  way.  And 
the  new  generation  is  condition- 
ed to  greater  and  faster  mobility 
than  any  generation  before  it. 
The  trend  is  toward  social  chaos. 
Another  price  that  Americans 
are  paying  is  the  rapid  depletion 
of  their  natural  resources.  An 
American  family  consumes,  out- 
side of  food,  some  ten  to  a  hun- 
dred times  the  quantity  of  raw 
materials  that  most  of  the  world's 
families  consume.  Only  in  Amer- 
ica would  a  housewife  jump  into 
a  two-ton,  300-horsepower  mach- 
ine to  run  down  town  to  make  a 
ten  cent  purchase.  Only  in  Am- 
erica does  the  average  family 
throw  away  some  750  metal  cans 
a  year.  Only  in  America  does  a 
family  bum  thouands  of  gallons 
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of  oil  each  year  to  heat  a  house. 
But  the  well  of  resources  is  run- 
ing  dry.  Already,  the  United 
States  must  turn  to  outside 
sources  for  from  25  to  100  per 
cent  of  various  essential  raw 
materials.  We  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  vulnerable  in 
the  world;  more  so,  since  we 
make  a  big  display  of  our  eco- 
nomic gluttony  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  whose  major 
problem  is  one  of  bare  survival, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  grab 
away  their  resources  to  feed  our 
own  gluttony.  Even  fresh  water 
is  becoming  a  serious  resource 
problem  in  mciny  parts  of  our 
country. 

There  is  much  talk  of  substitut- 
ing plastics  for  metals  and  atom- 
ic energy  for  fossil  fuel  energy, 
and  of  desalting  the  sea  to  pro- 
vide fresh  water.  While  some 
progress  may  be  made  in  these 
directions,  the  answer  is  not  yet 
in  sight.  Everything  indicates 
that  the  period  of  high,  wide, 
and  handsome  living  in  America 
is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 

In  spite  of  the  pessimistic  out- 
look from  the  materials  point  of 
view,  business  goes  merrily  on 
pressing  for  more  sales,  more 
consumption,    more    waste.     We 


are  living  in  an  age  of  high-pres- 
sure commercialism.  Business  is 
expecting  to  spend  some  $25  bil- 
lion annually  by  the  mid-sixties 
just  to  create  artificial  want  and 
discontent  among  the  consum- 
ers. Already,  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, broadcasting  companies 
are  packing  six  or  more  com- 
mercial advertisements  into  a 
fifteen  minute  program.  The 
harassment  of  the  public  by  ad- 
vertisers and  salesmen  penetrates 
every  facet  of  our  living,  some- 
times in  ludicrous  msinners;  for 
example,  as  when  an  appeal  is 
made  on  television  to  help  feed 
hungry  children  in  some  foreign 
land  and  it  is  followed  by  a  dog- 
food  commercial  extolling  the 
tastiness  of  a  certain  brand, 
which  is  sure  to  tempt  the  appet- 
ite of  any  pampered  pooch.  The 
advertisements  in  Sunday  pap- 
ers are  becoming  so  bulky  that 
one  can  hardly  carry  the  paper 
home  anymore.  BiUboard  advert- 
ising has  long  been  recognized  as 
a  national  disgrace;  likewise,  the 
numerous  display  signs  along 
the  streets  of  our  cities.  Now 
there  are  plans  being  considered 
to  project  giant  advertisements 
onto  clouds  in  the  sky  and  even 
of  filling  the   sky  with   artificial 
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clouds  for  this  purpose  when  the 
sky  is  otherwise  clear.  We  find 
people  returning  to  the  movie 
theaters  to  escape  the  commer- 
cials on  television  and  finding 
that  the  movie  screens  are  now 
being  used  for  commercial  ad- 
vertisement. 

Another  consequence  of  our 
over-emphasis  on  commercializa- 
tion is  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  American  people.  They 
are  becoming  more  greedy,  self- 
centered,  and  hedonistic  in  their 
outlook.  They  have  become  ob- 
sessed with  a  desire  for  material 
possessions.  Fewer  of  them — few- 
er than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world — are  interested  in  social 
ideals  or  in  helping  others  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  own  fam- 
ilies. The  average  American  is 
developing  the  smug  attitude 
that  the  world  owes  him  a  living; 
not  only  that,  but  a  very  good 
living.  And  he  is  not  at  all  con- 
cerned about  those  who  must 
suffer  privations  to  provide  him 
that  very  good  living.  In  other 
words,  he  is  developing  a  bourg- 
eois attitude. 

A  further  consequence  of  this 
mania  for  'living  it  up'  is  the 
condition  of  being  'strapped  for 
money'    which   is   the    prevailing 


chronic  condition  of  the  majority 
of  American  families.  Going  into 
debt  has  become  fashionable  and 
easy.  In  order  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments, the  husband  often  takes 
on  two  jobs;  and  the  wife  may 
get  a  job  too.  At  present,  there 
are  more  married  women  than 
single  women  working  at  paying 
jobs.  (A  Philadelphia  burglar, 
recently  apprehended,  explained 
that  he  robbed  only  old  houses, 
since  people  living  in  new  houses 
seldom  had  enough  valuables 
laying  around  to  make  it  worth 
while.)  During  recent  periods  of 
recession,  shoplifting  took  big 
jumps  upward,  especially  shop- 
lifting in  super-markets.  Steal- 
ing was  preferable  to  curtailing 
living  patterns. 

Part  IV,  which  offers  some 
suggested  courses  for  easing  the 
situation,  is  the  weakest  part  of 
Vance  Packard's  book.  The  auth- 
or is  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  conceive  of  a  major  social 
change  —  of  a  society  in  which 
commercialism  has  been  elimin- 
ated —  where  simple  distribu- 
tion has  supplanted  exchange. 

His  first  suggestion  is  that  the 
consumer  become  more  prudent 
in  his  purchases.  He  hints  that 
the  government  should  establish 
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an  office,  perhaps  with  Cabinet 
rank,  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  the  consumer  and  advise  him 
on  his  purchases.  The  author 
points  out  that  overt  fraud  is  no 
longer  considered  sporting  in 
business  circles;  hence,  various 
agencies  —  Better  Business  Bur- 
eau, Federal  Trade  Commission 
— have  been  set  up  to  prevent 
business  becoming  embarrassed 
by  too  many  disclosures  of  fraud. 
'On  the  other  hand,  marketers  in 
general  have  been  subjecting  the 
consumer  to  a  barrage  of  selling 
strategies  that  has  rarely  hereto- 
fore been  matched  in  variety,  in- 
tensity, or  ingenuity.  Millions  of 
consumers  are  manipulated,  raz- 
zle-dazzled,  indoctrinated,  mood- 
conditioned,  and  fhmflammed/ 
In  this  unequal  relationship  be- 
tween marketer  and  buyer,  it 
should  be  added,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment —  which  is  supposed 
"promote  the  general  welfare" — 
has  in  recent  years  offered  more 
comfort  and  aid  to  the  marketer 
than  to  the  consumer.' 

A  second  suggestion  is  that 
standards  of  quahty  be  set  up 
and  that  goods  be  labeled  as  to 
these  quality  standards.  Just  how 
this  is  to  be  done  is  not  made 
very    clear,    but    it    is    indicated 
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that  its  implementation  would  in- 
volve   government,    business   en- 
terprise, and  the  consumer.  The 
consumer  must  learn  to  demand 
quality     products.     The     govern- 
ment must  set  the  standards  and 
enforce    proper    labeling.    Manu- 
facturers might  be  induced  to  re- 
turn to  pride  in  quality  produc- 
tion. But  he  notes  that  business 
now  fights  furiously  against  any 
imposed     standard     of     quality. 
Among     other     things,     business 
fears  that  the  consimier  may  get 
smarter  in  making  his  purchases, 
buying     according     to    specifica- 
tions   rather    than    according    to 
trade  name  or  advertised  'selling 
points.'       Shoddy       merchandise 
would  lose  out  on  the  sales  coun- 
ter if  it  has  to  be  labeled  as  to 
its  true  quality;  or  it  would  have 
to    be    sold    at    greatly    reduced 
prices.  Such  standards  of  quahty, 
admittedly,  would  NOT  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  waste  makers. 
The    next    suggestion    is    that 
the  economy  be  brought  into  bal- 
ance; that  production  and  use  be 
gauged   to    need;    that    scrapped 
materials  be  salvaged  for  re-use; 
that   the  population  be   brought 
under  control;  that  the  work  be 
spread    over    the    whole    labor 
force;    that    industry    turn    from 
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mere  style  changes  to  real  inno- 
vations, creating  new  industries 
to  provide  employment  and  turn 
out  new  things  for  sale;  and  that 
more  people  turn  to  services  for 
their  employment  rather  than  to 
production.  The  elaboration  on 
these  points  which  the  author  of- 
fers clearly  denies  the  probabil- 
ity that  they  wiU  receive  any 
practical  appHcation  under  the 
present  system.  But  nowhere 
does  he  suggest  that  the  system 
itself  be  changed. 

The  author  then  moves  on  to 
what  he  considers  a  more  signi- 
ficant suggestion:  that  we  change 
our  system  of  priorities  so  as  to 
place  less  emphasis  on  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  mer- 
chandise and  place  more  em- 
phasis on  improving  the  environ- 
ment, to  make  living  for  the  peo- 
ple easier  and  more  pleasant. 
Where,  he  asks,  can  a  citizen  in 
an  urban  area  find  a  place  to  re- 
lax comfortably  today  w^ithout 
spending  a  lot  of  money. 

Various  challenges  face  us. 
Among  these  are  the  blights  on 
the  landscape  —  urban  blight, 
suburban  bhght,  rural  blight, 
polluted  streams,  wasted  lands. 
Then,  there  is  a  great  need  for 
education  that  is  within  the  reach 


of  the  entire  population;  college 
education  is  beyond  the  means 
of  most  families  today.  The  need 
for  improved  health  facilities  and 
service  is  tremendous.  Old  folks, 
those  over  sixty-five,  are  in  need 
of  social  aid  and  attention. 

Then  that  nasty  question  arises* 
'How  is  all  this  to  be  paid  for?' 
The  author's  only  answer  is 
'more  taxes.'  However,  he  does 
advise  that  these  taxes  be  ex- 
tracted through  the  painless  form 
of  withholding  procedures,  not  be 
painfully  taken  from  the  citizen 
after  he  has  received  his  inconw^. 

In  the  final  chapter,  Packard 
hints  that  Americans  m  u  st 
change  their  style  of  living.  Their 
obsession  with  material  goods 
and  expensive  pastimes  should 
give  way  to  simpler  and  less  ex- 
pensive ways  of  enjoying  life.  He 
admits  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion has  not  learned  to  live  inex- 
pensively and,  moreover,  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  change  readily. 
He  suggests  that  people  spend 
more  time  reading  good  books, 
noting  that  not  more  than  one 
adult  in  three  hundred  reads 
serious  books  on  his  own  initia- 
tive; that  in  the  majority  of 
counties  in  the  United  States, 
not  a  single  copy  of  many  serious 
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books  of  recent  publication  is  to 
be  found.  He  also  suggests  that 
television  be  cleansed  of  its  com- 
mercialism so  that  it  might  pro- 
vide a  more  pleasant  and  more 
educational  pastime  for  the  mass 
of  Americans. 

The  last  suggestion,  insofar  as 
the  individual  is  concerned,  is 
that  one  should  'return',  at  least 
occasionally,  to  the  'simple  life' 
of  a  bygone  era,  with  its  casual 
inexpensive  satisfactions.  And 
on  that  note  Packard  ends  the 
book. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  Mr. 
Packard  is  quite  satisfied  with 
the  Price  System  as  a  whole; 
but  there  are  certain  features  of 
it  that  annoy  him — at  least,  ap- 
pear to  annoy  him  when  he  is 
writing  best-sellers.  Lacking  a 
vision  of  fundamental  social 
change  and  of  the  way  of  life 
that  it  would  bring,  he  appears 
somewhat  frightened  at  what 
might  happen  as  we  gallop  head- 
long on  our  present  course.  In 
this  respect,  he  resembles  Nor- 
bert  Wiener,  'father'  of  cyberne- 
tics, who  sometimes  worries 
about  having  released  a  monster 


on  the  world.  Adaptation  to  tech- 
nological change  is  more  than 
either  of  these  men  can  compre- 
hend fully;  they  suffer  a  mental 
block  when  faced  with  anything 
'so  drastic'  as  Technocracy.  Yet, 
Technocracy  is,  and  can  be,  the 
only  positive  answer  to  the  dil- 
emma that  Packard  poses.  He  is 
a  keen  analyst  and  he  sees  quite 
clearly  most  of  the  major  dan- 
gers that  beset  us;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  poses  the  ques- 
tion, will  the  hungry  millions  in 
the  world  stand  humbly  by  while 
a  mere  six  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population  lavishly 
squanders  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  world's  resources  on 
its  own  quest  for  hedonistic 
pleasures?  However,  his  answer 
to  that  question  is  pathetic  — 
conceptually    sterile. 

In  spite  of  its  limitations,  some 
of  which  no  doubt  are  intention- 
al, the  book  as  a  whole  is  very 
much  worthwhile  as  a  descrip- 
tion, documentation,  and  analy- 
sis of  a  certain  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can life.  We  advise  that  you  read 
it.  Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ. 


i^  TOKYO — The  amount  of  radioactive  contamination  in  food  and  human  bodies 
resulting  from  fallout  has  increased  despite  the  suspension  of  nuclear  arms  tests, 
a  Tokyo  University  professor  states.  Amounts  of  strontium-90  deposited  in  human 
bones  increased  five  times  in  the  same  period,   Hiyama  said.  — United  Press  Intern'l. 
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The  Peril  ol  Panic 


A  major  threat  to  our  industrial  society  lies  in  the  uncertainty  ot 
how  North  Americans  will  react  to  the  growing  problem  of  unem- 
ployment within  the  Price  System.  Panic  must  be  averted  if  human 
life  and  civilization  are  to  continue  on  this  Continent. 


n  PRANKSTER  loosened  a 
•**■  light  bulb.  To  see  what  had 
happened,  someone  lighted  a 
match.  Fire  from  the  match  ig- 
nited a  palm  frond,  then  spread 
quickly  to  some  highly  inflam- 
mable decorations.  Thus  started 
Boston's  disastrous  Coconut 
Grove  dance  hall  fire  which  in 
1942  claimed  491  lives  and  injur- 
ed scores  more. 

After  the  blaze  had  been 
brought  under  control  and  i,t 
was  possible  to  determine  the 
reasons  for  the  extremely  high 
casualty  rate,  firemen  who  enter- 
ed the  ruins  found  bodies  piled 
four  and  five  deep  in  front  of 
doorways.  Not  all  had  died  from 
the  flames.  Some  had  been  tram- 
pled to  death  in  the  frenzied 
stampede  to  reach  exits,  while 
others  were  'simply  smothered 
by  those  above  them.  Investiga- 
tions showed  that  most  casual- 
ties were  entirely  unnecessary — 
having  resulted  from  sheer  panic. 
Panic  has  been  responsible  for 


countless  deaths  and  injuries 
throughout  human  history.  This 
overpowering,  often  groundless, 
fear  occurs  in  instances  when 
some  incident  so  disturbs  the 
established  routine  of  life  that 
temporary  mental  blocks  disrupt 
the  thinking  processes  of  those 
affected.  Their  first  response, 
then,  is  to  the  inborn  instinct  for 
survival  rather  than  to  intelli- 
gence —  frequently  with  tragic 
results.  The  causes  of  panic  seem 
to  have  been  endless. 

On  a  Sunday  evening  in  1938, 
many  radios  in  United  States 
and  Canada  were  tuned  to  a  cer- 
tain network  as  a  ^newscaster* 
was  reporting  the  landing  of 
mysterious  spacecraft  on  a  New 
Jersey  farm.  Soon,  as  the  report 
of  the  landing  unfolded,  more 
and  more  listeners  became  con- 
vinced this  planet  had  been  in- 
vaded by  superior  beings  from 
outer  space.  Many  fled  their 
homes  with  such  few  belongings 
as    they    could    quickly    muster, 
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some  committed  suicide,  while 
still  others  indulged  in  a  variety 
of  irrational  acts  which  clearly 
showed  the  effects  of  panic.  Had 
they  simply  taken  the  trouble  to 
check  other  stations  they  would 
have  learned  that  what  they  had 
heard  was  a  play.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  radio  dramatization  of  H.  G. 
Wells'  book  'The  War  of  the 
Worlds.'  Such  behaviour,  how- 
ever, is  a  characteristic  manifest- 
ation of  panic  patterns. 

The  1929  stock  market  crash 
produced  numerous  examples  of 
panicky  behaviour.  Only  a  few 
days  before  the  bottom  dropped 
out  of  an  exceptionally  success- 
ful Price  System  era,  a  promin- 
ent citizen  proclaimed  that  the 
United  States  had  'reaiched  a 
permanently  high  level  of  pros- 
perity.' Since  he  confirmed  the 
general  feelings  of  the  day,  most 
people  were  totally  unprepared 
when  stock  prices  took  their  Oct- 
ober nose-dive.  Suddenly  aware 
of  the  threat  to  their  security, 
they  reverted  to  primeval  in- 
stincts rather  than  to  intelhgent 
appraisal  of  the  situation.  Panic 
overwhelmed  them. 

We  are  more  interested  here 
in  the  human  reactions  to  the 
market  crash  than  in  its  economic 


causes.  Bedlam  reigned  during 
the  week  from  October  23rd  to 
29th  (Black  Tuesday— described 
as  the  biggest  and  blackest  day 
in  Wall  Street  history)  as  stock- 
holders tried  desperately  to  dis- 
pose of  their  shares.  In  hundreds 
of  brokerage  offices  men  cluster- 
ed around  tickers  watching 
their  fortunes  being  wiped  out. 
Many  jumped  out  of  skyscraper 
windows;  others  shot  themselves 
More  significant,  perhaps,  than 
these  personal  tragedies  was  the 
decision  of  millions  of  citizens 
across  the  Continent  to  with- 
draw their  cash  holdings  from 
bank  accounts.  The  resulting 
heavy  run  forced  closure  of 
numerous  banks,  doubtlessly 
thus  intensifying  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  crash. 

Panic  has  seldom  affected 
large  areas  or  populations  be- 
cause stimuli  are  rarely  severe 
enough  to  have  so  general  an 
effect.  The  cited  cases,  however, 
clearly  show  that  they  can  and 
do  occur.  This  possibility  holds  a 
considerable  danger  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  land  area.  Should 
something  happen  to  precipitate 
panic  on  a  major  Continental 
basis,  it  could  completely  dis- 
rupt   those    physical    operations 
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upon  which  depends  the  lives  of 
most  North  Americans.  The  soc- 
ial peril  of  widespread  panic 
therefore  has  the  most  serious 
implications. 

Our  Price  System  economy 
presents  the  greatest  threat  of 
a  major  panic-arousing  stimulus. 
Proving  progressively  more  in- 
capable of  distributing  the  abun- 
dance being  thrust  upon  it,  this 
scarcity-control  mechanism  is 
showing  advanced  signs  of  deter- 
ioration. What  will  happen  as 
ever-growihg  numbers  of  citizens 
can  no  longer  sell  their  man- 
hours  in  return  for  the  dollars 
which  represent  their  sole  pres- 
ent means  of  livelihood?  As  lay- 
offs steadily  increase  in  industry, 
the  question  of  possible  public 
reaction  must  be  soberly  consid- 
ered. 

North  America's  industrial 
mechanism  is  the  most  complex 
in  the  world,  and  therefore  also 
the  most  tenuous.  All  parts  are 
so  interrelated  and  interdepend- 
dent — even  within  the  Price 
System — that  damage  to  or  shut- 
down of  any  part  has  a  chain- 
reaction  effect  upon  the  others. 
The  physical  equipment  which 
produces,  transports,  distributes, 
communicates  and  otherwise  pro- 


vides viital  services  is  an  entity 
quite  separate  from  the  dispens- 
able      financial       superstructure 
overriding  it.  Much  of  the  peril 
of  panic  rests  in  the  possible  fail- 
ure of  those  so  strickjen  to  rec- 
ognize this  important  distinction. 
It    cannot    be    emphasized    too 
strongly    that   North   Americans' 
welfare  is  inextricably  linked  to 
the  continuous   operation  of  the 
installed   technology.    By   chance 
more  than  by  plan,  a  vast  array 
of  technology   has  developed  on 
this    Continent — especially    north 
of   the   Rio    Grande.    Because   it 
was    devised   primarily   to   serve 
business   rather   than   the   needs 
of  society,  this  technology  which 
receives  its  energy  usually  from 
far   distant  sources   'growed  like 
Topsy'    from   innumerable    start- 
ing points.  Consequently,  it  is  far 
short  of  the  possible  and  desir- 
able;  but  inevitably,   because   of 
the    growing    needs    of    business 
which    were    generously    abetted 
by     the     land     area's     resource 
riches,      the      separate      entities, 
grew  together  to  become  welded 
into     a     unit.     North  Americans 
have     become     increasingly     de- 
pendent upon  that  technology  in 
direct   proportion   to   its   growth. 
{Continued   on   Page  31) 
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PpHE  TRANSPLANTATION  of  tissues,  and  even  entire  organs, 
■^  constitutes  one  of  the  most  promising  as  well  as  the  most  frustrat- 
ing problems  in  modern  surgery.  The  art  of  transplanting  tissue,  such 
as  skin,  from  one  part  to  another  in  the  same  individual  is,  in  fact, 
a  rather  simple  procedure,  the  graft  usually  healing  rapidly.  Similarly 
an  entire  organ,  such  as  a  kidney,  can  be  transplanted  from  one 
identical  twin  to  another. 

Surgical  techniques  have,  indeed,  developed  to  such  a  high  de- 
gree that  they  are  equal  to  the  task  of  successfully  transplanting 
whole  organs  from  one  animal  to  another.  In  fact,  kidneys,  hearts 
and  even  heads  of  dogs  have  been  transplanted  from  one  dog  to 
another  and  have  functioned  normally  for  a  time.  However,  such 
transplants  live  only  a  short  time — a  matter  of  two  weeks  or  so.    . 

EACH  ANIMAL  UNIQUE 

The  reasdn,  it  has  been  found,  is  that  each  individual,  animal 
or  man,  is  a  distinctly  unique  entity.  All  the  body  cells  and  tissues 
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carry  a  distinct,  individualistic  immunological  pattern.  These  pat- 
terns show  the  same  variability  and  specificity  as  fingerprints,  and 
could  serve  equally  well  to  identify  their  owners.  These  differences 
between  immunological  patterns  are  too  subtle  to  be  demonstrated 
by  any  known  chemical  means,  but  they  are  readily  recognized  by 
the  extremely  sensitive  immunity  apparatus. 

If,  therefore,  a  foreign  immunity  pattern  is  introduced  with 
grafted  tissue,  it  is  immediately  recognized  as  an  invader.  It  elicits 
an  immunity  reaction  which  mobilizes  the  body's  defense  mechanism 
to  produce  antibodies  that  soon  destroy  the  foreign  intruder.  After 
about  two  weeks  the  graft  dies  and  is  sloughed  off. 

Only  genetically  close  relatives,  such  as  ideSntical  twins,  de- 
veloped from  one  original  egg,  or  mice  of  the  same  highly  inbred 
strain,  carry  sufficiently  similar  immunological  patterns  to  accept 
each  other's  tissues. 

It  is  this  uniqueness  of  the  immunological  pattern  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  transplanting  healthy  substitutes  for  damaged  tissues 
and  organs.  If  this  obstacle  could  be  removed,  it  would  lead  to  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  medicine. 

Two  pioneer  investigators  in  the  field  who  have  opened  the 
way  to  overcome  this  major  obstacle  were  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  Medicine  and  Physiology  recently.  The  winners  were  Sir  Mac- 
farlane  Burnet  of  Melbourne  University,  Australia,  and  Dr.  Peter 
Brian  Medawar  of  University  College  in  London.  They  were  honored 
for  epoch-making  studies  and  experiments  in  which  they  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  'immunity  barrier'  can  be  broken  by  inducing  in  animals 
an  'acquired  immunological  tolerance,'  which  gives  them  the  ability 
to  accept  an  organ  from  a  non-related  individual  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

IMMUNITY  ABSENT  IN  EMBRYO 

In  his  studies,  begun  in  1949,  Sir  Macfarlane  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  faculty  of  developing  immunity  is  absent  in  the  em- 
bryo and  that  fuU  immunological  maturity  is  reached  only  sometime 
after  birth.  This  meant  that  the  'self-recognition'  capacity  is  not  in- 
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berited  but  is  gradually  acquired  during  embryonic  life.  Being  con- 
stantly exposed  to  'self  substance,  the  developing  immunity-produc- 
ing system  learns  to  recognize  the  pattern  and  stores  a  'memory'  of 
it  for  the  duration  of  life. 

On  the  basis  of  these  conclusions,  Sir  Macfarlane  predicted 
that  a  foreigln  pattern,  introduced  during  the  formative  embryonic 
period,  would  in  a  similar  fashion  be  stored  up  in  'memory,'  so  that, 
if  reintroduced  at  a  later  stage  in  life,  it  would  be  accepted  as  'self 
and  therefore  tolerated  by  the  immunity-producing  system. 

THEORY  TESTED 

Sii\  Macfarlane's  thesis  was  experimentally  tested  and  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Medawar  and  his  co-workers.  Mouse  embryos,  in  the  womb, 
were  inoculated  with  tissue  from  a  different  breed  of  mice.  The 
animals  thus  treated  appeared  healthy  at  birth  and  developed  norm- 
ally. When,  later,  tissue  from  the  same  breed  as  the  original  dotiors 
was  grafted,  the  majority  of  the  treated  mice  accepted  the  grafts, 
whereas  non  treated  animals  regularly  rejected  them.  The  prenatal 
treatment  had  produced  'acquired  immunological  tolerance.' 

Tissues  from  breeds  other  than  the  original  donors  were  re- 
jected in  the  usual  way.  As  expected,  'tolerance'  proved  to  be  as 
strictly  specific  a  phenomenon  as  immunity. 

The  discovery  of  the  tolerance  phenomenon  was  described  in 
the  citation  for  the  Nobel  award  as  representing  'a  major  break- 
through in  the  field  of  immunology'  and  as  having  opened  'a  new 
chapter  in  experimental  biology,  with  several  problems  of  great 
practical  medical  importance  laid  open  to  attack.'  New  aspects  are 
emerging,  the  citation  added,  'on  the  causes  and  treatment  of  the 
large  group  of  disorders  in  which  normal  immunity  reactions  rep- 
resent an  obstacle  rather  than  a  help,  or  where  abnormal  reactions 
are  at  the  root  of  the  troubles.' 

Questions  to  which  answers  are  emerging  as  the  result  of  the 
breaking  of  the  'immunity  barrier',  it  was  stated,  are  those  of  the 
treatment  of  certain  radiation  injuries,  leukemia,  and  allergic  dis- 
orders. Further  research  in  this  field  is  expected  to  lead  to  better 
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understanding  and  treatment  of  some  diseases  now  believed  to  result 
from  the  body's  immunologic  attack  on  its  own  tissues,  and  of  aller- 
gic conditions  in  which  the  body  attacks  a  foreign  invader  too  vigor- 
ously. 

Since  the  testing  of  the  basic  theory,  it  has  been  found  that 
X-rays  and  cortisone  can  serve  to  overcome  the  immunity  barrier  to 
foreign  tissue  in  an  adult  animal  that  had  not  received  prenatal 
treatment.  This  method  was  used  recently  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  a  successful  kidney  transplant  from  one  sibling  brother  to 
another.  — ^Wm.  L.  Laurence  in  New  York  Times. 


^lect^04tic  /deaden. 


SYDENHAM,  England  —  Electronics  are  enabling  the  blind  to 
read  by  ear. 

With  the  use  of  optophone  which  converts  the  printed  word 
into  musical  sounds,  sightless  Mary  Jameson  of  this  Kent  town  is 
able  to  read  books. 

The  optophone,  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  contains  photo- 
electric cells  and  has  a  holder  for  a  book.  As  a  point  of  light  traverses 
each  line  of  a  page  at  a  controlled  speed,  printed  letters  are  converted 
into  sounds. 

The  pitch  varies  with  the  shape  of  the  letters. 

MANY  PERMUTATIONS 

The  'alphabet'  has  only  six  sounds  but  by  learning  its  many 
chords  and  permutations.  Miss  Jameson  can  read  up  to  46  words  a 
minute. 

The  optophone  was  developed  from  an  invention  during  the 
Ilrst  World  War  by  the  late  Dr.  Fourier  d'Albe,  a  London  research 
scientist.  It  has  not  yet  been  placed  on  the  market. 

Some  say  the  device  is  the  nearest  thing  yet  to  a  machine  that 
will  read  aloud  whatever  is  put  in  front  of  it. 
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CAN  READ  LETTERS 

Miss  Jameson  says  it  is  not  a  prodigious  feat  to  memorize  the 
complicated  musical  code. 

1  think  of  the  scores  of  squiggles  and  whirls  that  sighted  people 
take  in  their  stride  when  they  read  their  newspapers/ 

She  can  read  a  newspaper  with  optophone  but,  she  says,  'It  is 
not  easy  to  find  what  one  wants,  and  it  is  hardly  practical  for  that 
at  the  moment.' 

She  can  read  the  typed  letters  that  come  to  her  and  can  also 
check  her  own  typing. 

'And  I  am  the  first  blind  person  to  have  read  an  ordinary  book.' 

— Canadian  Press* 


NeuA  M^tfUc  Btandafid 


H  NEW  international  standard  of  length,  replacing  the  platinum- 
^^  iridium  meter  bar  which  has  been  kept  near  Paris  as  the  interna- 
tional standard  since  1889,  has  been  adopted  by  the  General  Con- 
ference on  Weights  and  Measures  in  Paris.  The  new  standard  is  the 
wave-length  of  the  orange-red  light  of  krypton  86,  the  new  definition 
of  the  meter  (about  3.28  feet)  being  1,650,763.73  wave-lengths  of  the 
krypton  86  light.  The  new  standard  was  said  to  be  of  great  importance 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present.  The  smallest  measurement 
that  could  be  made  with  accuracy  with  the  old  standard  was  said 
to  be  one-millionth  of  an  inch,  whereas  with  the  new  stafndard  it  is 
possible  to  attain  an  accuracy  of  about  one  part  in  one  hundred 
million.  An  error  of  one-millionth  of  an  inch  in  the  borehole  of  a 
guidance  gyroscope,  it  was  pointed  out,  could  cause  a  space  shot  aimed 
at  the  moon  to  miss  by  a  thousand  miles.  — ^New  York  Times. 


•^  PARIS — A  French  company  has  just  delivered  a  rotary  rock  crusher  with  a 
38-inch-diameter  mouth  to  a  cement  mill  in  Verona,  Italy.  This  125-ton  machine 
can  grind  blocks  of  limestone  measuring  more  than  35  cubic  feet  at  a  rate  of  500 
tons    an    hour.  — Vancouver    Sun. 
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MacUinel  ta  ^eaclt  Medic4. 

TJANOVER,  N.H.— Two  specialists  at  Dartmouth  college  hope  to 
^  -^  apply  the  technique  of  teaching-by-machine  to  medical  and  other 
graduate  courses. 

They  will  develop  teaching  machine  programs  covering  the  fac- 
tual matter  in  such  medical  school  courses  as  anatomy,  biochemistry, 
physiology,  pharmacology,  pathology  and  microbiology. 

In  a  three  year  project  the  investigators  will  try  to  assess  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  teaching  machine  techniques  in  graduate 
education.  They  hope  to  shed  light  on  broad  educational  questions 
and  contribute  to  refinement  of  teaching-machine  techniques. 

Prof.  Robert  J.  Weiss,  chairman  of  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School 
psychiatry  department,  and  Edward  J.  Green,  associate  professor  of 
psychology,  have  received  a  $50,000  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  work,  according  to  an  announcement  by  Dartmouth. 

The  teaching-machines  to  be  used  were  developed  by  Prof. 
Frederick  Skinner  of  Harvard,  the  announcement  said.  The  machine 
is  a  box  with  three  slots  on  top.  The  student  cranks  a  roll  of  paper 
inside  the  box  to  make  the  first  question  appear  inside  the  first  slot. 
The  student  then  writes  his  answer  in  the  second  slot,  turns  the 
crank  so  that  his  answer  is  covered  and  the  correct  answer  to  the 
question  is  revealed  in  slot  three.  The  process  is  repeated  with  suc- 
ceeding questions. 

In  some  experiments  the  method  has  appeared  to  reduce  by  h-alf 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  acquiring  a  given  body  of  factual  knowl" 
edge.  The  method  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  student  to  pro- 
ceed at  his  own  pace  and  reinforces  the  learning  process  by  showing 
him  the  correct  answer  immediately  after  the  student  has  decided  on 
an  answer,  the  announcement  said. 

From  the  study  the  research  workers  hope  to  find  the  best  rate 
at  which  the  difficulty  of  subject  material  in  a  teaching  program  can 
be  increased.  They  will  also  study  techniques  for  insuring  that  knowl- 
edge, once  acquired  with  a  machine's  help,  is  not  forgotten. 

— H.  M.  Schmeck  Jr.,  in  New  York  Times. 
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■pHE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  Department  of  Highways  has  made  a 
■*■  major  contribution  to  the  solution  of  highway  snow-plowing 
with  the  introduction  of  a  completely  new  and  original  machine,  the 
'5000'  Series  Pacific  Snow  Vehicle. 

The  Department  could  not  find  the  ideal  machine  for  the  condi- 
tions in  British  Columbia  so  it  designed  its  own,  and  this  unique 
piece  of  equipment  has  now  proved  its  value  and  the  wisdom  of  its 
designers  through  three  successful  winters. 

One  of  the  basic  factors  contributing  to  efficiency  is  the  ability 
to  handle  one  unit  of  snow  as  few  times  as  possible  and  preferably 
only  oncG.  To  do  this,  ploughs  must  be  able  to  move  at  maximum 
safe  speeds  under  all  conditions  in  order  that  the  snow  can  be  thrown 
clear  of  the  highway  in  one  pass.  In  mountainous  areas  this  problem 
is  complicated  by  maximum  snowfalls  (total  falls  in  excess  of  30  feet 
and  up  to  8  inches  per  hour)  and  steep  grades.  Experience  has  shown 
that  under  these  extreme  conditions  a  snow-plough  should  have  the 
following  features:  (1)  Exceptional  visibility  for  the  operator;  (2) 
ability  to  travel  up-hill  at  efficient  ploughing  speeds  (maximum 
power-weight  ratio);  (3)  ability  to  adjust  transmission  ratios  to 
make  the  most  use  of  engine  horse-power  while  operating  under  full 
load  on  varying  grades. 

Inquiries  were  made,  but  it  was  found  that  such  a  vehicle  was 
not  being  produced  commercially.  Adaptations  of  commercially  avail- 
able vehicles  were  offered,  but  none  conformed  completely  to  the 
specifications  and  all  involved  considerable  expense.  It  was  felt  that 
a  suitable  unit  could  be  built  in  British  Columbia  at  less  cost,  so 
further  details  were  worked  out  by  the  British  Columbia  Department 
of  Highways  engineers  and  an  order  for  one  unit  was  subsequently 
placed  with  a  British  Columbia  firm. 

The  cost  of  this  unit  was  approximately  $30,000. 

The  completed  unit  was  first  placed  in  service  during  the  winter 
of  1957-58  on  the  Hope-Princeton  Highway,  and  was  subsequently 
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moved  to  the  Revelstoke  area,  where  it  has  proven  very  successful. 
In  operation  on  secondary  roads,  it  has  been  found  that  this 
unit  with  its  45  m.p.h.  speed  can  accompUsh  in  six  hours  what  two 
graders  and  a  tractor-mounted  rotary  plough  previously  required 
two  days  to  accomplish.  On  main  highways  in  the  heaviest  snowfalls, 
one  unit  will  look  after  50  to  70  miles  with  very  httle  assistance  from 
other  equipment. 

A  second  unit  has  recently  been  placed  in  service  on  the  John 
Hart  Highway  to  provide  more  efficient  service  on  this  important 
route.  — B.C.   Government   News. 

'QRIVATE  microwave  communications,  which  some  leaders  in  th€ 
^  electronics  industry  estimate  will  gross  $2,000,000,000  a  year 
in  five  years,  will  take  giant  steps  in  1961. 

Up  to  now,  the  growth  of  the  private  microwave  field  has  been 
limited  by  restrictive  licensing  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. In  September,  the  commission  threw  out  all  bars  to  large- 
scale  development  in  a  momentous  decision.  Licenses  now  are  being 
issued  to  virtually  any  business  organization  wishing  to  set  up  a 
microwave  system. 

Radio  microwaves  (using  frequencies  of  from  1,000  to  20,000 
megacycles)  take  on  optical  quahties.  They  may  be  focused  into 
narrow  powerful  beams  that  can  be  projected  over  long  distances 
by  relay  stations. 

STATIONS   RELAY  BEAMS 

Beams  are  sped  on  their  way  at  each  relay  station  by  parabolic 
reflectors  that  look  like  huge  dishes.  Distance  covered  by  microwave 
systems,  which  shine  over  high  mountains  with  ease  and  are  almost 
impervious  to  weather,  range  from  eight  to  1,800  miles.  No  wires  or 
poles  are  necessary.  Relay  stations  are  usually  unattended. 

Speech  is  converted  into  audio  frequency  waves  that  are  carried 
by  wires  or  radio  to  the  first  microwave  sending  station.  A  series 
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of  steps  produces  the  beam.  When  it  reaches  the  terminal  station,  it 
is  reconverted  into  audio  frequencies  and  then  speech. 

Any  function  that  can  be  converted  into  an  electrical  impulse, 
such  as  pressure  temperature  and  engine  speed  can  be  sent  to  a 
central  point  and  instantly  recorded.  Microwave  beams  automatically 
regulate  the  flow  of  oil  wells,  send  television  broadcasts  into  areas 
inaccessible  through  lower  frequency  transmission  and  control 
traffic  moving  on  toll  turnpikes.  Much  automatic  controls  used  by 
railroads  employ  microwave  techniques. 

ONCE  RESTRICTED 

Prior  to  the  commission's  September  ruling,  microwave  system, 
licenses  were  issued  almost  exclusively  to  common  carriers  (tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies);  Federal,  state  and  local  Govern- 
ment agencies,  including  the  armed  forces,  law  enforcement  organiz- 
ations and  highway  departments;  the  television  industry,  and  utilities, 
railroads,  pipelines  and  other  'right-of-way'  businesses. 

Theodore  Smith,  executive  vice  president  for  Radio  Corpora- 
tion's industrial  electronic  products  department,  sees  heavy  increases 
for  private  microwave  systems.  He  sums  up  feeling  by  makers  that 
costs  for  companies  with  heavy  volume  of  communications  are  neg- 
ligible. Mr.  Smith  points  out  that  no  wires  or  poles  are  needed  and 
that  relay  stations  need  not  have  attendants  in  most  instances. 

R.C.A.  already  has  built  a  wide  variety  of  microwave  installa- 
tions for  users  in  the  restricted  fields  formerly  licensed  by  the 
F.C.C.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  the  big  increase  in  private  systems  will 
come  from  beaming  of  data  from  computers  and  other  business  mach- 
ines from  headquarters  of  a  company  to  branch  offices,  factories  and 
warehouses. 

His  company,  Mr.  Smith  declared,  plans  to  step  up  microwave 
equipment  production  fivefold  compared  with  the  rate  in  the  last 
five  years. 

Motorola  has  supplied  1,922  microwave  systems,  making  up  268 
complete  communications  systems  to  petroleum  refineries  and  pipe- 
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lines,  electric  and  gas  utilities,  telephone  companies,  public  safety 
bodies,  railroads,  aviation  facilities  and  television  broadcasters.  The 
company  expects  a  big  rise  in  sales  to  all  kinds  of  business  now  per- 
mitted to  establish  private  microwave  systems. 

The  General  Electric  Company  says  a  private  microwave  system 
can  be  built  for  as  little  as  $10,000.  The  company  adds,  however,  that 
elaborate  and  numerous  kinds  of  message  transmission  would  cost 
much  more. 

Other  important  makers  of  microwave  equipment  include  the 
Raytheon  Company,  the  Collins  Radio  Company  and  the  Philco 
Corporation.  Philco  so  far  has  sold  most  of  its  production  to  the 
armed  forces. 

Not  all  makers  of  microwave  equipment  are  giants.  FXR,  Inc. 
of  Woodside,  Queens,  is  a  relatively  small  company  with  a  booming 
microwave  business.  The  company  increased  its  manufacturing  space 
twice  in  1959  and  early  1960  and  is  just  completing  a  new  plant  that 
will  double  present  facilities. 

'No  one  can  do  more  than  fairly  guess  the  tremendous  potential 
future  for  microwave,'  says  Tore  N.  Anderson,  president  of  FXR. 

—Alfred  R.  Zipser. 

i^  NEW  YORK — A  new  atomic  lamp  that  generates  a  light  brighter  than  the 
center  of  the  sun  has  been  developed.  Instead  of  spreading  out  in  all  directions 
like  ordinary  light,  this  light  sends  out  parallel  beams  that  drift  apart  only  200  feet 
in  1,000  miles,  scientists  said.  The  atomic  lamp,  with  a  synthetic  ruby  at  its  heart, 
was  developed  for  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  of  Culver  City,  Calif. 

The  scientists  claimed  it  could  fire  an  inch-wide  beam  of  light  the  distance 
from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  without  spreading  more  than  100  feet.  Or  it 
could  send  a  similar  beam  of  light  the  250,000  miles  to  the  moon,  and  illuminate 
an  area  only  10  miles  wide  on  the  lunar  surface.  Scientists  have  said  the  light 
ray  could  be  highly  focused,  even  secret,  means  of  space  communication. 

— ^Associated    Press. 

'At  MONTREAL — Everyone  knows  that  automation  is  displacing,  in  particular, 
those  kinds  of  work  where  simple  hand-methods  have  been  largest.  But  not  every- 
one realizes  that  among  those  most  affected  by  automation  are  the  blind  Down 
through  the  years  they  have  been  taught  to  do  such  work  as  the  making  of  brooms 
and    mops. 

Automation  has  made  this  type  of  work  more  and  more  unprofitable.  Auto- 
matic washers  and  cleaning  machines  have  replaced  many  of  the  old-style  brooms 
and  mops.  These  plus  cheap  foreign  imports  have  raised  difficulties  for  the  tradi- 
tional  ways   in   which  the   blind   have   sought  self-support.  — The  Gazette. 
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{Continued  from  page  20) 
We  have  described  the  North 
American  industrial  mechanism 
as  the  world's  most  tenuous.  In 
other  words  it  is  the  most  vul- 
nerable to  crippling  damage  be- 
cause of  the  long  flowlines  of 
energy  and  supply  between 
points  of  origin  and  use.  Prob- 
ably the  most  familiar  are  the 
high  -  voltage  transmission  lines 
carrying  the  electrical  energy 
that  activates  most  types  of  in- 
dustrial technology,  performs 
countless  other  jobs,  and  pro- 
vides virtually  the  only  type  of 
illumination  used  on  this  Con- 
tinent today. 

Electricity  has  become  so 
much  a  part  of  our  lives  that, 
even  though  many  have  lived  in 
unserviced  areas,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  being  without  it.  We 
flick  a  light  switch,  shave,  turn 
on  a  radio  or  television  set,  toast 
bread,  cook  meals,  refrigerate 
foods,  and  use  numerous  other 
appliances  with  full  confidence 
that  the  necessary  electrical 
power  will  be  forthcoming.  But 
sometimes  the  service  is  unex- 
pectedly interrupted.  A  high 
wind  may  uproot  a  tree  and 
throw  it  across  the  transmission 
lines  causing  one  or  more  breaks. 


The  interruption  is  usually  brief, 
but  while  it  lasts  our  vaunted 
modern  conveniences  are  just  so 
much  junk  causing  varying  de- 
grees of  human  frustration.  Be- 
cause the  source  of  power  is  far 
removed  from  our  homes,  we 
have  no  personal  control  over  it. 
This  all-important  energy  supply 
is  temp>orarily  cancelled  out  by 
the  chance  falHng  of  a  tree,  thus 
exempHfying  the  essentially  ten- 
uous character  of  our  entire  in- 
dustrial mechanism. 

Past  experience  indicates  that 
where  prior  training  is  given  on 
how  to  meet  specific  emergen- 
cies, panic  can  be  prevented.  Fire 
drill  in  schools,  for  instance,  has 
often  proved  its  merit.  This  is 
strikingly  shown  in  the  contrast- 
ing behaviour  of  pupils  caught 
in  a  December,  1958,  blaze  in  a 
Chicago  parochial  school.  Of  the 
ninety  children  who  perished, 
most  were  found  jammed  near 
v/indows  or  doors  in  the  familiar 
escape-attempt  pattern  of  the 
panic-stricken.  Those  who  re- 
membered their  fire  drill  sur- 
vived. First  of  all,  thanks  to  the 
cool-headed  direction  of  a  12- 
year-old  boy  who  remembered 
and  applied  his  training,  they  lay 
on    the    floor    to    avoid    the    en- 
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veloping  smoke.  When  help  ar- 
rived, they  were  led  to  safety 
while  forming  a  Ime  by  holding 
onto  each  other's  belts. 

Were  there  ever  an  occasion 
when  wide-spread  panic  might 
have  been  expected,  it  was  in 
1940  when  London  and  other 
British  cities  were  bombed  in- 
terminably by  the  German  Luft- 
waffe. There  was,  however,  no 
such  general  wave  of  fear.  On 
the  contrary,  the  air  raids  almost 
reached  the  point  of  being  con- 
sidered routilie  by  the  civilian 
populations  who  proceeded  to 
shelters  as  soon  as  the  warning 
sirens  were  sounded.  Despite 
the  heavy  loss  of  life,  panic  never 
became  a  major  problem  during 
the  Battle  of  Britain  because  the 
people  became  conditioned  to  the 
raids  and  knew  how  to  meet 
them. 

This  is  largely  explained  by 
psychiatrist  Joost  A.  M.  Merloo 
in  his  book  'Patterns  of  Panic' 
In  part  he  observes:  'The  tension 
of  a  mysterious  danger  is  even 
more  unbearable  than  danger  it- 
self. People  hate  the  vacuum  of 
an  unknown  situation.  They 
want  security.  They  even  prefer 
war  to  the  insecure  expectation  of 
a  war  with  its  threat  of  enemy 


surprise.  This  vague  fearful  ex- 
pectation acts  on  their  fantasies. 
They  anticipate  all  kinds  of 
mysterious  dangers;  they  begin 
to  provoke  them.  It  is  the  evo- 
cation of  fear  and  danger  in  order 
to  escape  the  tension  of  insecur- 
ity.' 

Here  is  contained  the  essence 
of  the  causes  and  expressions  of 
panic.  Fear  of  the  unknown 
prompts  irrational  behavior.  Thus 
defined,  panic  becomes  a  predict- 
able trait  subject  to  preventive 
therapy  involving  the  reduction 
or  removal  of  the  causal  fears. 
The  most  satisfactory  means  of 
achieving  this  end  is  through 
education  which  explains  the 
reasons  of  such  fears. 

It  has  been  learned  further  that 
frightened  people  respond  to  the 
direction  of  'emergent  leaders.' 
The  boy  who  saved  many  of  his 
classmates  in  the  Chicago  school 
fire  was  such  a  person.  Psychiat- 
rist James  Tyhurst  describes  the 
emergent  leader  as  a  person  who 
is  not  ordinarily  interested  in 
community  affairs,  but  during 
disaster  is  moved  to  action  by 
the  unusual  events  and  takes 
over  direction  of  rescue  or  relief 
work  coolly  and  sensibly.  It  is 
during  a  disaster's  initial  impact, 
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says  Dr.  Tyhurst,  that  people 
are  most  influenced  by  others. 
In  this  comparatively  brief  in- 
terval, if  anyone  exhibits  fear, 
those  around  him  are  instantly 
infected.  Conversely,  it  is  equal- 
ly true  that  a  strong  leader  can 
exert  a  steadying  influence  on 
persons  bewildered  by  events. 

While  the  emergent  leader  un- 
doubtedly has  an  important  role 
in  any  crisis,  and  while  it  has 
been  observed  that  one  usually 
comes  forward,  no  prior  depend- 
ence should  be  placed  upon  such 
occurrence.  Personnel  should  be 
trained  ahead  of  time  to  handle 
emergencies.  For  this  reason  we 
have  police  forces,  fire  depart- 
ments, inhalator  squads,  ambul- 
ance operators,  communications 
and  transportation  trouble  shoot- 
ers, and  other  groups  of  specially- 
trained  emergency  personnel. 
They,  however,  are  specialists  in 
handling  a  situation  after  it  oc- 
curs. Their  training  does  not  for 
the  most  part  equip  them  to  an- 
ticipate and  prevent  a  danger. 
Training  of  this  tj^e  requires  a 
somewhat  different  approach. 

The  threat  of  panic  resulting 
from  growing  deterioration  of 
the  Price  System  is  the  most 
serious    ever   to    confront   North 


Americans.  Stemming  from  the 
uncompromising  conflict  between 
an  economy  of  scarcity  and  an 
environment  of  technology-pro- 
duced abundance,  panic  threat- 
ens to  disrupt  completely  that  in- 
stalled equipment  which  must 
operate  constantly  to  sustain  the 
citizens  of  this  land  area.  Were 
the  equipment  to  grind  to  a  halt 
it  could  not  be  restarted  because 
of  the  utter  dependence  of  all 
parts  upon  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  all  others.  This  would 
automatipally  r^ijng  down  the 
curtain  on  the  lives  of  most 
North  Americans. 

Should  it  be  doubted  that  any 
such  large  -  scale  disruption 
might  occur  one  need  only  ob- 
serve a  few  things  which  have 
happened  in  the  absence  of  panic 
that  support  the  threat  warning. 

In  the  fall  of  1960,  Canada's 
two  major  railroads  were  almost 
stopped  by  an  impending  strike 
of  certain  personnel  groups  who 
demanded  pay  increases  which 
the  railroad  companies  were  not 
prepared  to  meet.  This  typical 
Price  System  dispute  failed  at 
that  time  to  halt  a  major  utility 
only  because  of  last-minute  poli- 
tical legislation  enacted  to  defer 
the    stoppage    to    a    later    date. 
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While  such  a  stoppage  would 
have  seriously  impeded  the  flow 
of  food  and  other  materials,  this 
consider  a  ti|on  alone  Would  not 
have  stopped  the  strike  which 
legal  action  stopped  for  the  time 
being.  Action  of  this  type  can  be 
effective  only  as  long  as  existing 
or  emergently-passed  laws  con- 
tinue to  be  recognized  and  obey- 
ed— a  factor  that  is  strongly 
modified  by  the  degree  of  exist- 
ing   economic    stability. 

Vancouver  had  an  example  in 
November,  1960,  of  mass  behav- 
iour which  clearly  illustrated  how 
people  under  emotional  stress 
can  exceed  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing controlled.  Each  year  some 
Canadian  city  plays  host  to  the 
Grey  Cup  football  classic  which 
brings  together  the  eastern  and 
western  pennant  holders  in  the 
game  that  decides  the  national 
winner.  An  unruly  incident  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  1960  game 
reflected  one  facet  of  crowd  be- 
haviour, but  more  socially  dan- 
gerous were  the  demonstrations 
staged  on  the  preceding  and 
following  nights.  Windows  were 
smashed,  furniture  was  broken, 
people  were  assaulted  and  traffic 
was  immobilized  as  the  main 
event  was  celebrated.   In  a  few^ 


Square  blocks  of  downtown  Van- 
couver occurred  far  too  many  il- 
legal incidents  for  the  p>oHce  to 
handle.  Fortunately,  most  partic- 
ipants were  in  a  good  mood,  and, 
however  inane  and  stupid  their 
actions,  were  not  mahciously  in- 
clined. But  given  the  appropri- 
ate stimuli,  their  exuberance 
could  have  turned  toward  any 
of  several  directions,  including 
panic. 

The  potentially  disastrous  im- 
pact of  wide-spread  panic  upon 
North  America's  social  mechan- 
ism has  already  been  stressed. 
Instances  such  as  those  cited 
above  which  posed  a  threat  even 
without  panic  serve  as  indicat- 
ors of  the  considerable  peril  at- 
tending the  intrusion  of  panic. 
Should  an  advanced  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Price  System  precip- 
itate this  peril,  there  would  be 
no  possibihty  of  restraining  the 
wave  of  violence  and  destruction 
whicdi  would  Hkely  ensue.  It 
must  therefore  be  stopped  before 
it  starts. 

Knowledge  is  the  best  antidote 
to  panic  in  any  form.  When  peo- 
ple know  what  to  expect  and 
what  action  to  take  when  the  ex- 
pected happens  —  as  during  the 
Battle  of  Britain — ^the  inclination 
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to  panic  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. North  Americans  must  ac- 
cordingly learn  what  is  happen- 
ing to  their  Price  System  society 
and  why  its  inability  to  distribute 
abundance  makes  it  the  greatest 
menace  ever  to  confront  the 
citizens  of  this  land  area. 

The  study  of  this  problem  has 
been  the  si>ecific  self-assumed 
task  of  Technocracy  Inc.  Immed- 
iately after  World  War  I  the 
originators  of  this  organization 
realized  that  the  Price  System 
had  entered  its  final  phase  of 
operation  on  this  Continent,  its 
postdated  death  warrant  having 
been  written  by  the  unprecedent- 
ed injection  of  labor-saving 
technology  into  industrial  pro- 
cesses. The  Technical  Alliance 
research  group  saw  that  whether 
or  not  an  adequate  social  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  meet  North 
American's  production  and  dis- 
tribution needs,  the  Price  Sys- 
tem would  eventually  buckle 
under  the  load  it  was  never 
equipped  to  carry.  The  first  step, 
then,  was  to  design  a  mechanism 
which  would  meet  those  needs. 
This  was  accomplished  in  Tech- 
nocracy's social  blueprint*  which 

*See  'Technocracy's  Blueprint'  —  Nov- 
ember,   1960,    issue. 


Culminated  years  of  intensive  re- 
search. 

Having  the  program  and  im- 
plementing it  are  two  different 
things.  Yet  it  must  be  done  if 
North  Americans  are  to  survive 
the  end  of  the  Price  System. 
Bridging  the  gap  from  the  old 
to  the  new  could  be  the  most 
hazardous  and  decisive  period 
in  our  history.  Most  of  Technoc- 
racy's organizational  effort  is 
now  directed  toward  achieving 
a  successful  transition. 

This  requires  the  development 
of  a  corps  of  informed,  self -dis- 
ciplined citizens  to  give  direction 
to  their  fellow  North  Americans 
confused  by  the  developing  eco- 
nomic crisis.  The  corps  personnel 
must  understand  how  a  Price 
System  operates  before  they  can 
further  realize  why  it  is  incap- 
able of  distributing  abundance; 
they  must  realize  the  need  of  ef- 
fecting a  smooth  transition  void 
of  interruption  of  the  physical 
operations  which  sustain  the 
citizenry  of  North  America;  and 
they  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  human  behavioural  patterns 
under  varying  circumstances. 
Since  most  people  lack  the  social 
awareness  to  inform  themselves 
along   the    foregoing    lines    prior 
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to  a  crisis,  it  falls  directly  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  citizens  with 
the  necessary  initiative  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  leadership 
roles.  While  emergent  leaders 
may  come  forward  to  help  pre- 
vent panic,  the  most  functional 
persons  will  be  prepared  leaders 
who  know  what  to  do  under 
panic  -  conducive  circumstances 
to  prevent  it.  The  more  informed 
personnel  there  is  at  such  time, 
the  less  likely  are  the  chances  of 
havoc- wreaking  panic. 

There  are  familiar  echoes  of 
the  past  in  the  pronouncements 
daily  being  voiced  to  socially- 
unconscious  North  Americans. 
Business  leaders,  while  feeUng 
less  confident  of  the  future  than 
at  any  time  since  World  War  II, 
are  trying  to  convince  their  pros- 
pective customers  or  themselves 
(or  both)   that  the  present  diffi- 


culty is  merely  a  'period  of  re- 
adjustment' that  wiU  right  itself 
in  the  near  future.  Meanwhile, 
they  are  concentrating  on  the 
'gimmick  market' — a  grand  sell- 
ing binge  of  anything  that  will 
help  prevent  the  buying  public 
from  thinking  seriously  about 
what  is  happening.  As  a  result, 
North  Americans  are  probably 
the  least  prepared  for  the  major 
change  coming  inexorably  their 
way  of  any  populace  in  history. 
The  potential  for  consuming 
panic  is  accordingly  the  greatest 
to  occur. 

Where  the  issue  of  survival  is 
paramount  it  is  irrelevant  to 
ask  whether  panic  can  be  avoid- 
ed in  the  forthcoming  Price 
System  crisis.  It  must  be  avoided 
if  human  life  and  civihzation  are 
to  continue  on  this  Continent. 
— Rupert   N.   Urquhart. 


^  TORONTO — T.  R.  McLagan,  president  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, states  that  manufacturing  in  Canada  is  no  longer  keeping  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  national  labor  force. 

'This,  without  question,  is  a  major  factor  in  the  present  uncomfortably  high 
total  of  those  apparently  seeking  work  and  unable  to  find  it,'  he  told  a  Canadian 
National    Exhibition    directors'    luncheon. 

Noting  that  in  the  past  1 0  years  the  percentage  of  the  national  labor  force 
employed  in  manufacturing  has  declined  from  26.6  to  24.8  per  cent,  McLagan 
said  this  was  due  to  intensified  import  competition.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  and  low-wage  countries  like  Britain,  West  Germany  and  Japan  has  led  to 
many  important  manufacturing  industries  in  Canada  losing  their  share  of  the 
Canadian  market,  he  said.  — United  Press  Internationah 

if  IN  THE  PAST  AGES  it  was  assumed  that  the  gods  would  destroy  the  world. 
Now  it  is  a  do-it-yourself  project.  — Calgary  Herald. 
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Let's  Measure  lip! 


Most  of  the  world  has  switched  to  the  simple  metric  measuring 
system.  Dr.  Howlett,  director  of  the  Applied  Physics  Division  of 
Canada's  National  Research  Council,  points  out  how  we  have  lost 
out  by  stubbornly  retaining  the  confusing  English  system. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — We  reprint  the  following  article  from  WEEKEND  Magazine 
in  full  to  bring  out  the  need  for  standardization  and  simplification  of  measure- 
ments in  the  world.  The  universal  adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  would  be  a  big  step  in  this  direction.  Although  the  following  article 
places  the  emphasis  of  argument  on  Price  System  considerations,  it  does  explain  the 
advantages  of  the  metric  system  over  the  English  system. 

While  the  metric  system  is  inferior  in  some  respects  to  a  duodecimal  system, 
it  has  the  initial  advantage  of  already  being  in  general  use  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  hence  its  worldwide  adoption  would  be  relatively  easy.  The  duodecimal 
system,  which  uses  12  digits  instead  of  10,  is  now  limited  in  its  use  mainly  to 
certain  merchandising  and  packaging  details.  Dozen  and  gross  are  number  concepts 
on  which  the  duodecimal  system  is  based.  It  is  the  logical  system  for  the  future. 
But  as  an  immediate  expedient  and  as  an  intermediary  step,  the  metric  system  is 
a  worldwide  imperative.  Technocracy  strongly  advises  the  immediate  adoption  of 
the  metric  system  by  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


T I JTHEN  tenders  were  opened 
" '^  for  the  supply  of  mach- 
ery  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country, 
the  Canadian  bid  was  found  to 
be  the  lowest.  But  the  company 
lost   the    contract. 

'Your  product  is  first-class 
and  it  turns  out  the  goods  in  our 
country's  metric  measurements 
just  fine,'  the  Canadian  repre- 
sentative was  told.  'The  trouble 
is,  the  machine  parts  themselves 
are  designed  to  your  own  Eng- 
lish foot-pound  system.  We'll 
need  replacements  and  that  could 
mean  expensive  delays.   Sorry.* 


So  that  contract  went  to  a 
German  firm  which  bid  higher 
but  which  operated  on  the  met- 
ric system,  its  machine  compon- 
ents standardized  in  millimetres, 
not  inches.  Such  parts  are  read- 
ily available  throughout  the 
Midde  East. 

A  leading  Argentine  industrial- 
ist on  a  buying  trip  to  Canada 
spent  hours  poring  over  a  Tor- 
onto company's  catalogue.  The 
Sales  manager  naturally  took 
pains  to  point  out  the  items  which 
his  firm  could  supply  more 
cheaply    than    competing^    Euro- 
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pean  firms.  The  South  American, 
after  covering  sheets  of  pai>er 
with  arithmetic,  finally  closed 
the  catalogue  wearily  and  pick- 
ed up  his  hat. 

'Your  prices  may  be  better/ 
he  said,  'but  I'm  so  thoroughly 
confused  over  your  specifications 
that  I'd  prefer  paying  more  to 
European  suppliers.  They  talk 
my  measurement  language.  What 
I  may  save  in  initial  costs  in 
buying  Canadian  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  time  and  in- 
evitable mistakes  in  changing 
from  yards  and  gallons  to  metres 
and   litres.' 

These  incidents  emphasize  a 
hard  fact:  our  method  of  measur- 
ing may  well  decide  our  sur- 
vival in  international  trade.  All 
over  the  world,  Canadian  goods 
compete  with  those  of  foreign 
manufacturers  who  have  a  pow- 
erful advantage  —  their  weights 
and  measures  are  easily  under- 
stood by  the  customers  while 
ours  are  beyond  comprehension 
by  most  potential  buyers.  People 
who  make  the  metric  system  a 
part  of  their  everyday  lives  can- 
not but  help  favor  products 
made  and  sold  that  way. 

Since  our  standard  of  living 
is  closely  related  to  such  trade, 


the  measurement  muddle  affects 
every  Canadian. 

Additionally,  our  cumbersome 
way  of  measuring  makes  life 
much  more  compHcated  and  ex- 
pensive than  it  need  be  for  all  of 
us,  housewife  or  student,  artist 
or  engineer,  scientist  or  farmer. 

It's  a  hangover  from  the  days 
when  standards  of  length,  vol- 
ume and  weight  were  haphazard. 
The  yardstick  originated  in  the 
distance  between  the  nose  and 
fingertip  of  Henry  I.  Three  bar- 
leycorns laid  end  to  end  made 
an  inch.  The  rod  was  the  total 
length  of  16  churchgoers'  feet. 
The  fathom,  or  armstretch,  about 
six  feet,  varied  with  the  statures 
of  national  groups,  short  for  the 
Greeks,    long   for   the    Saxons. 

This  led  to  confusion  and 
skulduggery.  Traders  bought 
long  measure  in  the  country  and 
sold  short  measure  in  town.  One 
authority  claims  the  French  in- 
troduced the  metric  system  in 
the  1790s  because  they  got  tired 
of  being  cheated.  Even  in  this 
century,  famed  inventor  Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell  testified  that 
coal  companies  paid  miners  by 
the  long  ton  (2,240  pounds)  and 
sold  to  the  public  by  the  short 
ton   (2,000)   pounds. 
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We  have  inherited  this  mess. 
Together  with  the  illogically-re- 
lated  inches  and  miles,  ounces 
and  tons,  cups  and  gallons,  we 
must  struggle  with  a  weird  con- 
glomeration of  units  including 
chains,  furlongs,  bushels,  gills, 
pecks,  cords,  perches,  teaspoons, 
drams  and  scruples.  Add,  too, 
the  compHcation  of  different 
kinds  of  tons  (short  and  long), 
pounds  (avoirdupois  and  troy) , 
ounces  (fluid  and  avoirdupois), 
and  mil 23  (nautical  and  statute). 
Against  this,  the  metric  sys- 
tem is  orderly,  clear  and  ex- 
tremely simple. 

It  is  based  on  the  metre  for 
length,  the  litre  for  volume  and 
the  kilogram  (kilo)  for  weight. 
As  a  decimal  system  using  the 
scale  of  10  throughout,  all  calcu- 
lations are  easily  made.  It  re- 
quires just  the  knowledge  of  a 
few  prefixes  such  as  deci  (tenth) , 
centi  (hundredth)  and  milli  (thou- 
sandths) ,  plus  a  few  basic  words. 
It  eliminates  the  need  to  refer 
to  the  endless  tables  of  the  Eng- 
lish system. 

In  linear  measurement  here's 
how  it  works: 

10  millimetres    —  1  centimetre 
10  centimetres  —   1  decimetre 
10  decimetres     —  1  metre 


10  metres  —  1  dekametre 

10  dekametres   —  1  hectometre 
10  hectometres  —  1  kilometre 

Solving  problems  in  the  metric 
system  is  child's  play  compared 
to  the  English  system.  I  remem- 
ber a  Frenchman  watching  ap- 
palled as  a  Canadian  friend  fig- 
ured out  the  volume  of  a  can 
that  held  9V2  pounds  of  water. 
To  find  the  answer,  the  Canadian 
had  to  know  that  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  weight  62 V2  pounds,  that 
there  are  1,728  cubic  inches  in  a 
cubic  foot  and  277.42  cubic  inches 
in  a  gallon  (time  out  to  refer  to 
"the  tables").  The  answer  in  gal- 
lons then  became: 

91/2       1728 


62V2       277.42 

The  Frenchman  clucked  sym- 
pathetically when  this  sweaty 
ordeal  was  finished.  'In  my  coun- 
try,' he  said,  'the  weight  of  water 
in  kilos  is  the  volume  in  litres. 
So  a  can  holding  9.5  kilos  of  wat- 
er has  a  volume  of  9.5  litres!' 
This  simplicity  characterizes  the 
entire  metric  system. 

A  measurement  curtain  nov/ 
divides  the  world.  The  British 
Commonwealth  and  the  U.S.  use 
the  EngHsh  system,  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  metric,  in- 
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eluding  Europe,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Red  China,  Japan,  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  em- 
erging African  states.  An  impres- 
sive 90  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population  now  moves  ahead  with 
all  the  benefits  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem. 

On  our  side,  fear  pervades  the 
air  as  to  our  ability  to  maintain 
foreign  msirkets.  But  sentimen- 
tal attachment  to  a  traditional 
system  can  quickly  take  second 
place  to  expedielncy  when  the 
economic  pressures  mount.  Com- 
monwealth solidarity  in  this  re- 
spect has  begun  to  crack. 

India  is  changing  to  metric. 
Eager  to  develop  her  industries, 
she  has  been  importing  almost 
anything.  Can  we  expect  her  to 
continue  with  imj>orts  that  can 
only  lead  to  confusion?  Would 
Canadians  buy  metric  lathes  and 
tools  for  their  own  shops? 

A  New  Zealand  parliamentary 
committee  has  recommended 
decimal  coinage,  to  be  followed 
by  general  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem. South  Africa  has  set  next 
Feb.  14  as  Decimalization  Day, 
beginning  with  its  monetary 
system. 

In  the  U.K.  one  parliamentary 
committee    has    already    recom- 


mended a  change-over,  and  a 
switch  in  the  monetary  system 
has  just  recently  been  advocated 
in  an  unanimous  report  prepared 
jointly  by  committees  represent- 
ing the  Association  of  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the 
British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  More  than 
2,000  organizations  submitted 
evidence  and  ideas.  The  days  of 
the  pound,  shilling  and  pence 
system,  which  has  plagued  gen- 
erations of  British  school  child- 
ren and  countless  visitors,  seem 
numbered. 

Significantly,  the  report  noted 
that  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  is  bound  to  come 
eventually,  although  not  recom- 
mending its  compulsory  use  now. 

Interest,  too,  is  churning  again 
in  the  U.S.,  which  almost  went 
metric  nearly  60  years  ago.  A 
congressional  committee  has 
been  making  an  intensive  study, 
spurred  on  by  business  lobbies. 

Where  does  Canada  stand  in 
this  maelstrom  of  actual  and 
impending  change? 

Shockingly  enough,  we're  very 
much  in  a  backwater  area.  No 
preparatory  studies  have  been 
made,  or  even  contemplated. 
When   the    metric    system   over- 
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whelms  us,  as  eventually  it  must, 
we  will  be  ill  prepared.  The  para- 
dox of  this  Canadian  apathy  is 
that  all  would  benefit  by  the 
change. 

School  children  grasp  metrics 
more  readily  than  memorizing 
complicated  tables  of  English 
measurement  (and  soon  forget- 
ting them).  Length,  volume  and 
area  are  revealed  in  their  basic 
natural  relationships.  The  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic  would  be  con- 
siderably shortened,  the  bane  of 
fractions  eliminated. 

I  recall  a  schoolboy  neighbor 
working  out  two  similar  arith- 
metic problems  in  the  metric  and 
English  systems.  The  first  was  to 
reduce  5  kilometers,  7  hecto- 
metres, 3  decametres,  3  metres, 
2  decimetres,  1  centimetre  and  3 
millimetres  to  millimetres.  He 
immediately  jotted  down  the 
answer,    5,723,213    millimetres. 

The  second  problem  required 
reducing  to  inches  5  miles,  90 
rods,  3  yards,  1  foot,  and  9  inches. 
He  had  to  multiply  5  by  320,  add 
90,  multiply  by  5  ¥2,  add  3,  multi- 
ply by  3,  add  1,  multiply  by  12 
and  add  9  to  get  the  answer: 
334,749  inches. 

Since  the  metric  system  is  the 
universal     language     of    science. 


our  children  do  learn  it  in  school, 
but  too  little  and  too  late.  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  Am- 
erican physicist,  when  he  recent- 
ly said:  'Before  they  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  order,  the  scope 
and  beauty  of  the  universe,  they 
are  stultified  by  the  man-made 
confusion  of  the  arithmetic  of 
inches.' 

As  for  the  housewife,  her  tasks 
would  be  so  much  lightened  by 
the  metric  system  I  wonder  why 
she  hasn't  been  militantly  cam- 
paigning for  it  long  before  now. 

Shopping  becomes  infinitely 
easier,  the  kilo  replacing  pounds 
and  ounces,  the  litre  eliminating 
the  fluid  ounces,  pints,  quarts, 
gallons  and  fractions  thereof. 

A  woman  once  complained  bit- 
terly in  my  presence  of  how 
she'd  been  deceived  over  a  long 
period  of  time  in  her  purchase 
of  the  'king  size'  in  a  certain  pro- 
duct. It  turned  out  to  be  just  as 
expensive  as  the  smaller  size.  *I 
thought  I  was  economizing,'  she 
said,  quite  disillusioned.  I  asked 
her  why  she  hadn't  figured  it  out 
in  the  first  place  and  she  gave 
me  this  answer:  'One  brand 
weighs  three  pounds,  2V2  ounces, 
another   two  pounds,   15   ounces, 
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and  still  another  three  pounds, 
one  ounce.  I  detest  fractions!' 

Prof.  Colston  E.  Warne,  Am- 
herst College  economist  and 
president  of  the  Consumers  Un- 
ion (U.S.)  offers  the  metric  sys- 
tem as  a  solution  to  the  present 
chaos  that  faces  shoppers.  'It's 
the  simplest  way  of  comparing 
prices,  he  says. 

The  metric  system  also  be- 
comes a  magic  wand  in  the  kit- 
chen, eliminating  the  headache 
and  inaccuracy  of  recipes  that 
call  for  fractions  of  teaspoons 
tablespoons  and  cups. 

Engineers  clamor  for  the  met- 
ric system  as  a  relief  from  the 
countless  hours  wasted  in  con- 
version tables.  They  find  it  a  sup- 
erior mental  tool  and  an  aid  to 
visuahzing  engineering  problems. 
I  sympathize  with  the  Euroi>ean- 
born  engineer  now  working  with 
a  Canadian-U.S.  firm. 

'When  I  was  nine,'  he  said,  *I 
could  quickly  convert  any  com- 
mon unit  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures into  any  other  comjnon 
unit  with  the  metric  system. 
Now,  even  after  10  years  in  Can- 
ada, I  still  have  to  consult  the 
tables  to  find  out  that  one  liquid 
gallon  equals  231  cubic  inches 
in  the  U.S.  and  277V2  in  Canada; 


one  gallon  of  water  weighs  8.34 
pounds  in  the  U.S.  and  10.015 
in  Canada.  I  have  yet  to  meet 
a  single  engineer  who  knows  all 
the  conversion  tables.  What  a 
tragic   waste   of  valuable  time!' 

In  national  defence  the  metric 
system  finds  favor,  particularly 
in  NATO  commitments  with 
European  allies.  In  World  War 
II  differing  measuring  standards, 
for  instance,  for  threads  on  nuts 
and  bolts,  had  many  unfortunate 
results. 

Why,  then,  with  all  the  ad- 
mitted advantages,  don't  the 
English-speaking  countries  g  o 
metric?  At  one  time,  tradition 
and  national  pride  prevented  it. 
Today,  industry  thinks  of  im- 
mediate profits  and  shrinks  from 
the  costs  involved  in  the  change- 
over. Those  profits  may  well  be 
seriously  jeopardized  within  the 
next  decade  by  failing  to  take 
the   long-range  view. 

While  change-over  costs  will 
be  heavy,  there  are  some  mis- 
understandhigs.  One  opponent  of 
the  metric  system  has  claimed 
that  every  scale  in  the  country 
would  have  to  be  junked.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  true. 

Only  the  weights  and  the  grad- 
uate scale  would  need  changing. 
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One  student  of  the  subject  main- 
tains that  this  particular  cost 
would  be  met  in  a  five-year  per- 
iod by  savings  in  the  lead  pencils 
used  in  'the  unnecessary  arith- 
metic of  the  English  system.' 

A  few  Canadian  businessmen 
see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
but  they  are  in  a  minority.  The 
Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation made  the  change  a  few  years 
ago  and  is  reaping  the  benefits. 
The  electronics  and  film  indus- 
tries use  metric  units.  The  drug 
companies,  incidentally,  found 
the  change-over  not  nearly  as 
expensive   as   they  feared. 

While  a  national  change-over 
would  probably  depend  on  a 
similar  move  by  the  U.K.  or  the 
U.S.,  we  need  not  be  caught  in 
an  all-or-nothing  dilemma.  If  a 
Canadian  exporter  finds  he  can 
profit  by  switching  to  the  metric 
system  he  should  do  it  now.  I 
know  of  at  least  one  enterprising 
Toronto  firm  making  nuts  and 
bolts  which  is  competing  success- 
fully with  European  companies 
on  their  own  home  grounds.  An 
official  of  a  Canadian  equipment 
supply  house  in  Beirut  recently 
pleaded  for  more  'far-sighted 
businessmen  who  will  gear  their 
trade    for    export,    adopting    the 


metric  system  to  boost  sales  in 
machinery,  tools  and  the  like.' 

Before  we  could  switch  na- 
tionally to  metrics  we'd  have  to 
know  the  answers  to  many  ques- 
tions. Should  we  act  in  unison 
with  the  U.K.  or  U.S.?  Try  a 
'crash'  program  or  a  long  stretch- 
out? Some  advocates  in  the  U.S. 
think  in  terms  of  30  years  to 
complete  the  change  because  of 
their  high  degree  of  industrializ- 
ation. Indian  plans  call  for  10  to 
15  years;  Japan  in  a  much  short- 
er time.  South  Africa  figures  on 
18  months  just  to  change  its 
monetary  system  (the  adding 
machines   and  cash  registers). 

As  a  start,  I'd  emphasize  early 
study  of  the  metric  system  in 
our  schools.  Initial  changes  might 
be  made  in  marking  consumer 
products  such  as  groceries  in 
grams  and  litres,  maps  and  road 
markers  from  miles  to  kilometres. 

Machine  tools,  dies  and  gauges 
are  the  major  problem  and 
would  take  the  longest  time  to 
convert.  Target  dates  might  be 
set  for  certain  important  moves, 
such  as  government  contract 
specifications.  Both  systems  will 
exist  to  some  extent  side  by  side 
for  some  years  while  machinery 
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and  parts  wear  out  and  are  grad- 
ually replaced. 

I  think  we  could  complete  the 
change  in  from  10  to  15  years. 
The  important  thing  is  that  stu- 
dies should  be  started  immedi- 
ately by  such  interested  groups 
as  the  Canadian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Engineering 
Institute  of  Canada. 

We  are  concerned  about  the 
Soviet  threat  to  our  export  trade. 
Russia  has  an  enormous  advan- 
tage, being  in  step  with  the  met- 
ric world.  The  customer  prefers 
taking  his  business  where  he 
doesn't  have  to  worry  about  a 
strange  system  of  measurements 
he   can't  grasp. 

Our  scientists  use  metrics,  our 
engineers,  inches,  pounds  and 
gallons.  They  lose  valuable  time 
translating  back  and  forth  in  or- 
der  to  work   together.   To  what 


extent  may  Russia's  lead  in  space 
accomplishments  be  attributed  to 
the  closer  co-operation  of  their 
engineers  and  scientists,  who 
both  use  the  metric  system? 

By  our  failure  to  change  over 
to  metrics  we  run  the  real  risk 
of  incurring  enormous  economic 
losses. 

I  recall  the  flickering  lights  of 
Toronto  when  I  arrived  there  in 
1927  as  a  graduate  student.  *Of 
course  our  lighting  system  is  out 
of  date,'  people  told  me.  'But  to 
change  from  25-  to  60-cycle  is 
out  of  the  question — it  would 
be  much  too  expensive!' 

Toronto  did  make  the  change 
some  30  years  later  and  by  then 
the  costs  had  increased  tenfold. 
Canada  will  surely  adopt  the 
metric  system  one  day.  Let's  get 
ready  for  it  now! 

—Dr.  Leslie  E.  Howlett. 


i^  KANSAS  CITY,  Mo. — An  air  traffic  control  expert  has  warned  that  the  U.S. 
faces  a  'hopeless'  traffic  jam  in  the  sky  within  40  years  as  bad  as  current  auto- 
mobile congestion.  Francis  M.  McDermott,  executive  director  of  the  Air  Traffic 
Control  Asociation,  said  that  after  three  years  of  effort  and  huge  outlays  of  money, 
'we  are  still   as  far  removed   from  an  effective  plan  as  we  were    in    1957,' 

Mr.  McDermott  said  too  many  air  traffic  control  facilities  are  using  obsolete 
radar.  He  also  charged  that  failure  to  develop  a  modern,  we II -coordinated  control 
system  already  has  resulted  in  near-tragedies.  He  observed  'There  has  been  a 
breakdown  in  co-ordination,  not  because  of  negligence  but  because  the  demands 
of  manually  co-ordinating  hundreds  of  changes  in  route,  time  and  altitude  every 
hour   had    taken    its  toll.' 

He  said  that  if  more  and  more  electronic  traffic  control  devices  are  added 
to  airplanes  'with  little  regard  for  operational  requirements  and  without  the  slightest 
vestige  of  an  overall  plan,  we  will  never  have  an  effective  air  traffic  control 
system.'  — United   Press  International. 
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ige  of  Adjustment 


James  Hillier,  author  of  this  article  from  the  Brantford  'Expositor' 
is  vice-president  of  RCA's  laboratories  at  Princeton,  N.J.  He  ex- 
plains why  it  is  so  necessary  that  non-scientists  understand  how 
science  and  technology  affect  all  aspects  of  life. 


TjrriTHIN  the  lifetime  of  every 
"■  adult  now  alive,  the  world 
in  which  we  live  and  work  has 
been  altered  almost  beyond 
recognition  by  science  and  the 
application  of  its  results  through 
technology. 

In  both  its  nature  and  its 
speed,  this  material  change  has 
no  precedent  in  human  history. 
The  technical  progress  which  has 
occurred  in  the  brief  period  from 
1940  to  1960  equals,  and  may 
even  exceed  the  sum  of  man's 
technical  progress  through  all 
the  years  before. 

During  these  few  years,  our 
lives  have  beesn  revolutionized 
by  the  widespread  introduction 
of  antibiotics,  frozen  foods,  jet 
aircraft,  television  and  micro- 
wave communications,  plastics 
and  synthetic  fibres,  industrial 
automation,  atomic  energy,  and 
a  vast  array  of  powerful  scienti- 
fic tools  ranging  from  the  elect- 
ron microscope  for  probing  the 
infinitely  small  to  the  radio  tele- 


scope for  exploring  the  infinite 
reaches  of  the  universe. 

During  the  same  20  years,  the 
same  science  and  technology 
also  have  carried  humanity  to 
the  threshold  of  deep  peril  and 
high  adventure.  They  have  creat- 
ed new  weapons  of  hideous  pow- 
er and  fashioned  missiles  which 
can  travel  within  minutes  to  any 
target  on  the  globe.  They  have 
launched  artificial  satellites  and 
vehicles  for  space  exploration, 
opening  a  path  for  man's  first 
voyage  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
earth. 

Science  and  technology  dom- 
inate our  new  environment.  Old 
concepts  of  time  and  distance 
have  been  demolished,  and  we 
have  been  endowed  with  vast 
physical  powers  which  we  may 
use  with  equal  facility  to  im- 
prove man's  lot  or  to  destroy 
human   civilization. 

As  a  result,  our  present-day 
society  faces  the  most  critical 
question    ever    to    confront    any 
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generation  in  history:  Will  we 
be  able  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  new  environment  swiftly 
enough  to  grasp  its  opportuni- 
ties and  avoid  the  disasters 
which  can  result  from  ignorance 
or   misjudgment? 

The  answer  is  yes  —  if  we  C£in 
acquire  sufficient  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  swift 
change  that  has  occurred,  and 
of  the  scientific  and  technolo- 
gical roots  from  which  it  has 
sprung.  It  is  questionable  today 
whether  most  of  us  are  fully 
aware  of  just  what  has  happen- 
ed to  bring  about  the  astonishing 
transformation  of  the  past  two 
decades. 

It  is  questionable,  too,  whether 
most  of  us  realize  that  science 
and  technology  are  now  intim- 
ately related  to  virtually  all  mat- 
ters of  public  policy,  including 
both  domestic  and  international 
affairs,  and  embracing  social  and 
economic  as  well  as  miUtary  mat- 
ters. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  there 
were  a  widespread  public  ap- 
preciation of  these  new  condi- 
tions. The  recent  technological 
advances  have  burst  upon  the 
world  after  centuries  in  which 
the  affairs  of  science   and  tech- 


nology were  virtually  isolated 
from  the  everyday  activities  of 
the  average  citizen.  It  is  imneces- 
sary  to  travel  far  back  in  time 
to  find  the  evidence. 

The  turn  of  the  present  cen- 
tury was  an  era  of  scientific  dis- 
covery perhaps  unmatched  be- 
fore or  since  in  its  impact  upon 
human  civilization.  Between 
1890  and  1910,  Becquerel  dis- 
covered radioactivity,  J.  J.  Thom- 
son identified  the  electron, 
Roentgen  discovered  x-rays,  and 
Albert  Einstein  formulated  the 
theory  of  relativity.  These  are 
the  foundation  stones  of  modem 
physics.  Moreover,  during  the 
same  two  decades  technology 
produced  the  automobile,  man 
made  his  first  powered  flight, 
and  radio  signals  were  trans- 
mitted for  the  first  time. 

It  is  clear  now  that  these 
were  momentous  achievements — 
yet  they  had  little  visible  effect 
upon  the  life  of  the  era  in  which 
they  occurred.  The  scientific  dis- 
coveries were  of  interest  only  to 
other  scientists.  The  technologi- 
cal advances  followed  a  leisurely 
course  through  another  two  dec- 
ades before  exerting  an  appreci- 
able influence  upon  society.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  there  was 
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little  compulsion  for  the  average 
person  to  concern  himself  with 
science  and  technology  unless, 
perhaps,  he  intended  to  make  his 
career  in  research  or  engineer- 
ing. 

The  cleavage  which  then  exist- 
ed between  the  affairs  of 
science  and  the  affairs  of  indiv- 
idual and  community  life  pre- 
vailed with  little  change  until 
World  War  II.  Then  there  came 
an  abrupt  change.  Under  war- 
time pressure,  there  was  an  un- 
precedented rush  upon  the  re- 
sources of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. Vast  amounts  of  money 
were  poured  into  research  and 
development  for  military  ends, 
with  two  highly  significant  re- 
sults. 

The  first  w^as  an  outpouring 
of  new  techniques,  devices  and 
systems,  including  such  revolu- 
tionary developments  as  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  fission,  perfection 
of  jet  aircraft,  and  the  creation 
of  electronic  computing  and  data 
processing  systems. 

The  second  was  a  tremendous 
expansion  of  research  and  en- 
gineering organizations,  (which 
were  capable  of  meeting  war- 
time needs  and  were  available 
to  satisfy  a  vast  pent-up  demand 


for  peacetime  goods  and  services 
with  the  termination  of  the  war. 
In  the  post-war  years,  these  or- 
ganizations have  continued  to  ex- 
pand under  the  dual  pressures  of 
economic  competition  and  the 
persistent  military  demand  gen- 
erated by  heightened  tensions 
between  Communism  and  the 
Free  World. 

Today,  scientific  discoveries 
and  technological  developments 
follow  one  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Where  decades  formerly 
were  required  for  the  progres- 
sion from  initial  scientific  theory 
to  final  application  in  useful 
form,  teams  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers now  work  together  to 
accomplish  a  similar  result  with- 
in a  small  fraction  of  the  time. 
Thus  we  are  not  only  flooded 
with  an  unprecedented  number 
of  major  technological  advances, 
but  the  process  is  constantly  ac- 
celerating. The  revolutionary 
material  progress  of  the  post- 
war period  therefore  represents 
a  permanent  and  fundamental 
change  in  our  environment  and 
in  our  capabiUty. 

The  essence  of  this  change  is 
that  science  and  technology, 
isolated  until  recently  from  our 
daily    affairs    and    our    national 
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policies,  have  suddenly  become 
dominant  influences  in  shaping 
these  affairs  and  determining 
these  pohcies. 

In  disconcerting  contrast  to 
this  fact  is  the  absence  of  any 
Ftrong  evidence  that  the  major- 
ity of  people  have  fully  grasped 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
profound   transformation. 

There  are  entirely  too  many 
signs  today  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world  that  there  is  just 
as  wide  a  philosophical  gap  be- 
tween our  day-to-day  lives  and 
the  affairs  of  science  and  tech- 
nology as  there  was  during  the 
earlier  years  of  this  century.  It 
did  not  especially  matter  30  or 
40  years  ago.  Today,  however, 
it  places  our  civilization  in  ser- 
ious danger. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  far  more 
public  discussion  today  than  ever 
before  about  matters  of  science 
and  technology.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  this  represents  a 
preoccui>ation  with  the  more 
sensational  occurrences  rather 
than  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
scientific  and  technological 
background  from  which  they 
spring. 

It  is  still  too  easy  for  a  ques- 
tionable    'expert'     to     win    wide 


pubhc  attention  —  and  even  of- 
ficial attention  —  with  opinions 
of  dubious  vaUdity  concerning 
significant  scientific  develop- 
ments, such  as  a  new  medical  ad- 
vance or  a  proposed  space  proj- 
ect. 

There  is  still  too  much  evi- 
ence  in  surveys  and  interviews 
of  a  tendency  among  both  young 
and  older  people  to  regard  sci- 
ence and  scientists  with  incom- 
prehension or  outright  suspicion. 

There  is  still  too  great  an  in- 
clination among  our  news  media 
to  over-emphasize  the  vastly  de- 
structive capacity  of  modem 
technology,  and  to  dramatize  the 
achievements  of  science  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  references 
to  'magic'  or  'wizardry.' 

When  we  consider  that  science 
and  technology  are  now  domin- 
ant forces  which  must  affect 
public  policies  calling  for  the 
support  of  responsible  citizens 
in  a  free  society,  the  danger  of 
these  attitudes  and  tendencies  is 
readily   apparent. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  demo- 
cratic government  to  follow  a 
course  best  calculated  to  assure 
prosperity  and  peace  in  the 
modem  world  without  the  back- 
ing of  a  public  cognizant  of  the 
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major  influences  at  work  today 
— meaning  science  and  techno- 
logy. If  this  recognition  is  lack- 
ing today,  how  is  it  to  be  devel- 
oped? 

There  is  no  quick  and  simple 
answer,  although  the  need  be- 
comes more  urgent  with  each 
passing  year.  An  approach  to  the 
solution  must  be  made  from  sev- 
eral directions,  involving  both 
our  technical  specialists  and  the 
lay  public. 

Science  itself  must  increase  its 
ability  to  communicate  with  the 
majority  of  our  citizens,  describ- 
ing the  progress  and  significance 
of  its  accomplishments  in  terms 
that  can  be  comprehended  by 
the  non-scientists. 

In  our  public  education,  great- 
er emphasis  must  be  given  to 
science  —  not  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  training  future  sci- 
entists, but  for  developing  among 
all  young  people  an  appreciation 
for  the  way  in  which  science 
works,  and  a  feel  for  the  intimate 
relationship  that  now  exists  be- 
tween science  and  all  human  af- 
fairs. 

Finally,  our  news  media  — 
press,  radio,  and  television  — 
must  continue  to  develop  their 
great  potential  ability  to  present 


the  achievements  of  science  and 
technology  in  a  comprehensive 
and  balanced  fashion,  placing  a 
premium  upon  information  and 
knowledge  rather  than  drama 
and   sensation. 

The  objective  in  all  cases  must 
be  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
public  evaluation  of  research 
and  engineering  advances  and 
capabilities. 

In  education,  for  example,  it 
would  seem  logical  and  desirable 
to  insist  upon  at  least  one  full 
year  of  training  for  all  public 
school  students  in  one  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Such  a  course 
should  be  designed  for  non-pro- 
fessionals and  should  emphasize 
the  nature  and  use  of  the  scien- 
tific method  in  order  to  instill 
an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  how  science  proceeds. 

Furthermore,  it  is  just  as  logi- 
cal and  desirable  to  broaden  the 
school  curricula  in  history,  phil- 
osophy, and  literature  to  give 
due  emphasis  to  the  role  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  the  long 
story   of  human   development. 

Against  the  astonishing  back- 
ground of  the  past  two  decades, 
it  is  evident  that  mankind  must 
move  rapidly  to  adjust  in  thought 
and  spirit  to  a  new  age,  and  that 
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the  penalties  of  failure  to  adjust 
can  amount  to  universal  defeat 
and  disaster. 

This  era  in  which  we  now  live 
has  been  given  many  i>opular 
names  —  the  Atomic  Age,  the 
Jet  Age,  the  Space  Age,  the 
Electronic   Age,    and    so    on.    No 


one  has  yet  called  it  what  it 
must  become  if  we  are  to  master 
the  immense  powers  which  are 
now  at  our  disposal.  For  all  of 
us,  this  era  in  human  history 
must  become  the  Age  of  Adjust- 
ment. 


^  WINNIPEG — 'Unless  the  position  of  manufacturing  improves,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  justify  continuance  of  educational  expenditures  upon  the  scale  of  the  past 
five  years,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  there  will  be  an  insufficiency  of  jobs  in  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  those  graduating  from  institutes  of  higher  learning,'  Stuart 
Armour,  economic  adviser,  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  said  here  Thursday, 
October  6th. 

Speaking  before  Winnipeg  Canadian  Club,  Mr.  Armour  warned:  'Neither 
agriculture,  nor  forestry  nor  mining  can  provide  jobs  for  more  than  a  fraction  of 
those  who  quite  properly  seek  to  achieve  a  university  education.  So  if  manufacturing 
is  not  permitted  to  iFlouhsh,  then  we  must  either  curtail  our  educational  programmes, 
or  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  educating  Canadians  who  must  seek  jobs  elsewhere.' 

— Vancouver  Province. 

■y^  LAKE  WALES,  Fla, — A  Methodist  minister  here  is  offering  five  trading  stamps 
to  each  person  attending  Sunday  night  services. 

Rev.  Robert  Boggs  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  said  he  is  doing  it  because 
'It's  my  impression  that  some  feel  more  at  home  where  trading  stamps  are  offered 
than  they  do  in  the  normal  church  service.'  — Associated  Press. 

ii^  ANN  ARBOR,  Mich. — A  University  of  Michigan  sociologist  predicts  that  90  years 
from  now  the  population  of  the  United  States  will  reach  600  million,  almost  triple 
its  present  total.  The  increase  is  predicted  on  a  continuing  decline  of  mortality  as 
scientific    progress   grows.  — United    Press    International. 

^  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.C. — ^A  mechanical  man  with  a  computor  brain  will  be  in 
use  within  100  years  to  explore  other  planet^  and  mine  their  minerals,  it  was 
predicted   here  by   Dr.   Masanao  Toda   of  Japan's   Hokkaido  University. 

— United    Press   International. 

ii^  NEW  YORK — The  world's  population  is  increasing  by  48  mililon  a  year  and 
now  stands  at  2.9  billion  says  the  United  Nations  Demographic  Year  Book.  Com- 
munist China,    with   669   million    has  the    largest  population.        — Associated    Press. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

if  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  North 
America  or  elsewhere. 

if  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  himdred, 

if  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membersliip  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances.  The 
annual  dues  are  $9.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Pan- 
ama, Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 
if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  tiie  nearest  Technocracy  unit- 


WHEN  ? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
The  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing. 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North 
America  by  North  Americans.  It  is  com- 
posed of  North  American  citizens  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house 
wife  —  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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Quarterly  Survey 


Scientific  Symposia 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  one 
man  or  group  of  men  trained 
in  any  branch  of  science  to  be 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
whole  vast  body  of  available 
scientific  knowledge  to  achieve 
an  unassisted  correlation  of  all 
data  pertaining  to  the  physical 
and  social  environment.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  closer  liaison 
amongst  scientific  personnel  in 
all  fields  must  be  the  goal  of  all 
future  endeavor. 

This,  in  essence,  was  the  un- 
derstanding which  brought  7100 
scientists  to  New  York  during 
the  final  week  of  1960  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Whether  or 
not  their  chief  motivation  was 
—  as  reported  in  numerous 
Price  System  publications  —  a 
realization  that  scientists  of  the 
Communist  world  have  been 
making  uncomfortable  gains 
over  those  of  the  'free'  world, 
the  importance  of  the  session 
was  the  bringing  together  of  sci- 
entists    of     highly    specialized 
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training  to  present  research  re- 
ports on  past  findings  and  to 
get  leads,  from  the  reports  of 
others,  to  assist  in  planning  sub- 
sequent research  programs. 

Contrasting  sharply  with  the 
highly  emotionalized  political 
conventions  preceding  the  U.S. 
presidential  election,  the  AAAS 
annual  meeting  proceeded  sob- 
erly to  an  objective  considera- 
tion of  the  numerous  items  on 
the  immense  agenda.  Each  item 
was  dealt  with  in  a  symposium 
of  those  scientists  most  directly 
associated  therewith.  It  was 
the  final  correlation  of  all  dis- 
closed findings  that  emphasized 
the  need  for  scientists  to  extend 
their  fields  of  operation  some- 
what beyond  their  previous 
fields  of  specialization  in  order 
to  get  a  better  perspective 
(within  Price  System  limita- 
tions, of  course)  of  the  total  pic- 
ture of  scientific  requirements. 

Included  on  the  agenda  were 
symposia  on  criminology,  edu- 
cation (with  papers  on  advan- 
ced and  retarded  children),  the 
scientist's  role  in  the  commu- 


nity,  the  metric  system,  scienti- 
fic manpower  (with  papers  on 
science  aptitudes  of  high  school 
students),  genetics,  population 
trends,  and  the  increasing  signi- 
ficance of  energy  in  an  expand- 
ing world,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  These  indicate  the  broad 
scope  of  material  considered,  in- 
cluding the  loosely-defined  'hu- 
manities' which  are  not  gener- 
ally thought  to  be  matters  of 
scientific  concern,  but  are  nev- 
ertheless studied  in  criminology 
and  other  categories. 

Triple  Trouble 

Foreign  imports,  increasing 
bankruptcies,  and  unemploy- 
ment are  three  problems  caus- 
ing serious  trouble  to  the  Can- 
adian economy  according  to 
recent  news  releases  bearing 
Ottawa  datelines.  That  this  is 
so  is  no  surprise  to  Technocrats, 
but  the  frequent  appearance 
now  of  such  items  in  the  Price 
System  press  serves  to  substan- 
tiate the  observations  made  pub- 
lic by  Technocracy  Inc.  over 
the  years. 

Concerning  textiles,  the  Sen- 
ate committee  on  manpower 
was  recently  told  that  imported 
textiles  have  cost  the  Canadian 


industry  35,000  jobs  in  the  last 
year,  and  that  the  situation 
threatens  to  become  worse.  For- 
eign-made fabrics  are  already 
outselling  Canadian  products  in 
the  domestic  market,  according 
to  a  Primary  Textiles  Institute 
brief,  and  are  likely  to  cost  the 
jobs  of  an  additional  14,000  tex- 
tile workers  by  1970.  Textiles 
from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  are 
ruining  the  Canadian  industry, 
says  the  Institute's  president 
M.  W.  Berry  of  Montreal. 

Twenty-one  per  cent  more 
Canadian  businesses  went  bank- 
rupt last  year  than  in  1959,  and 
the  defaulted  liabilities  that  re- 
sulted increased  more  than  half. 
The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics reports  2,699  business 
failures  in  1960  as  against  2,229 
a  year  earlier.  Failures  during 
this  period  jumped  from  672  up 
to  919  in  the  trade  sector  — 
automotive  products,  clothing, 
hardware,  furniture,  building 
materials  and  general  merchan- 
dise. Manufacturing  failures 
increased  from  374  to  546,  and 
construction  failures  from  449 
to  604. 

The  third  major  need  for  a 
good  moisture-absorbent  crying 
towel    was    the    mid-February 
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unemployment  figure  reported 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  This  stood  at  719,- 
000  persons,  or  11.3  per  cent 
of  the  labor  force,  and  was 
26,000  higher  than  the  previous 
record  set  a  month  earlier.  In 
February,  1960,  the  number  of 
unemployed  comprised  9.6  per 
cent  of  the  labor  force,  or  about 
600,000. 

Vehicular  Villain 

The  breakdown  of  commuter 
rail  and  urban  bus  services  is 
strangling  cities  from  coast  to 
coast.  The  motorist  who  insists 
on  using  the  family  car  for 
door-to-door  travel  between 
home  and  job  or  downtown 
stores  has  been  described  to  a 
U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  as  the 
villain  of  an  American  crisis. 

Richardson  Dilworth,  head  of 
the  Conference  of  Mayors,  told 
the  subcommittee  that  over  300 
cities,  towns  and  villages  had 
lost  all  mass  transportation 
since  World  War  II  because  rail 
and  bus  lines  were  losing  money. 
Now  they  are  facing  the  prob- 
lem of  having  to  restore  those 
services,  by  federal  subsidy  if 
necessary,  to  relieve  the  increas- 
ing traffice  pressures.    To  the 


question  of  how  motorists  could 
be  persuaded  from  using  their 
cars  for  every  city  errand,  sev- 
eral answers  were  offered  in  a 
characteristically  Price  System 
fashion.  It  was  reasoned  that: 
Motorists  will  use  their  priv- 
ate cars  less  within  the  city 
when  increasing  costs  —  gaso- 
line, taxes,  tolls,  parking  fees 
and  fines,  scraped  fenders  or 
more  serious  collisions  —  make 
this  too  expensive.  Another 
deterrent  will  be  the  stricter  en- 
forcement by  police  of  no-park- 
ing regulations.  They  will  ride 
the  trains  and  buses  more  regu- 
larly when  service  is  better  and 
fares  are  reduced  and  when 
equipment  is  more  comfortable 
and  kept  clean. 

Undoubtedly  these  factors 
will  have  some  restraining  in- 
fluence on  private  motorists  as 
the  congestion  and  expense  fac- 
tors become  more  severe;  but 
only  an  engineering  approach 
concerned  solely  with  moving 
people  and  materials  in  the  most 
efficient,  least  costly  (energy- 
wise)  manner  can  provide  a  solu- 
tion. Such  a  solution  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Technocracy 
blueprint. 
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Making  With  Words 


Language  as  a  means  of  communication  is  highly  important 
and  useful,  but  is  too  often  used  instead  as  a  means  of  subjec- 
tive expression.  The  story  teller  thus  'makes  with  words' 
in  order  to  be  an  artist  rather  than  an  objective  chronicler. 


WORDS,  written  and  spok- 
en, are  a  means  of  com- 
munication; beyond  that,  they 
are  a  means  of  persuasion.  How- 
ever, the  effectiveness  of  words, 
both  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion and  as  a  means  of  persua- 
sion, is  highly  over-rated. 

A  rather  large  number  of 
people  feel  that  they  have  a 
vital  message  for  all  mankind. 
They  feel  that,  if  only  they 
could  put  that  message  into 
words  and  then  get  those  words 
widely  distributed,  the  history 
of  the  human  race  will  be  altered 
from  that  time  on.  Such  are 
the  capabilities  of  self-delusion; 
for,  when  some  of  these  'world- 
shaking  messages'  are  put  into 
words,  they  turn  out  to  be  piti- 
fully unimpressive  to  others. 
The  subjective  aspect  of  the 
message  fails  to  be  communi- 
cated. The  *messiah'  feels  frus- 
trated and  lonely  when  he  does 
not  get  the  response  he  expect- 
ed; when  his  persistent  reitera- 
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tion  of  the  words  *of  great  wis- 
dom,' instead  of  gaining  con- 
verts, tend  to  alienate  his 
friends  and  associates.  Actually, 
great  messages  turn  out  to  be 
very  few  and  far  between,  and 
seldom  are  they  duly  appreciat- 
ed by  the  contemporaries  of 
the  authors;  for,  often  as  not, 
they  do  not  penetrate  the  sub- 
jective 'shell'  that  shields  the 
concepts  of  man  from  innova- 
tion. 

Words  are  abstract  symbols 
which  we  learn  to  associate 
with  certain  perception  patterns 
in  the  brain;  but,  since  most  per- 
ception patterns  are  at  least 
fifty  per  cent  subjective,  the 
same  words  may  mean  widely 
different  things  to  different 
people  although  they  'speak  the 
same  language.' 

Language,  nevertheless,  is 
highly  important  and  useful  to 
human  beings.  Among  other 
things,  it  conveys  impressions, 
if  not  always  ideas,  which  help 
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guide  us  in  our  daily  activities 
and  in  our  dealings  with  other 
individuals  and  groups.    Most  of 
us  have  made  workable  associa- 
tions between  the  few  hundred 
word-symbols  in  common  usage 
and  the  things,  people  and  move- 
ments around  us.    Words,  when 
spoken,  may   be   supplemented 
with  gestures  and  differentials 
of  tone  and   volume   of  voice, 
which  often  convey  even  more 
meaning  than  the  words  them- 
selves.   There  are  certain  guid- 
ance words  which  we  learn  to 
associate    with     certain     daily 
activities  —  words  of  greeting, 
simple  directives,  expression  of 
wants.     As  often  as  not,  how- 
ever, guidance  is  accomplished 
without  words  —  by  such  things 
as  color  and  position  of  traffic 
lights,  the  position  of  the  hands 
on  the  face  of  a  clock,  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  or  buzzers,  a  motion 
of  the  hands,  or  sign  symbols 
such  as  an  *arrow'  pointing  in 
a  certain  direction.     Thus  we 
learn  to  get  about  in  our  en- 
vironment,   and  words   play   a 
certain  part  in  this  activity. 

A  more  advanced  use  of 
words  comes  into  play  when 
giving  and  receiving  more  com- 
plex or  unique  directives.  Here, 
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words  are  more  necessary  in 
effecting  communication  and 
are  moderately  effective;  often 
they  are  most  functional  as  sup- 
plements to  pictures  and  dia- 
grams. 

The  most  significant  use  of 
words  is  their  capacity  to  record 
and    store    information.     They 
achieve   their   highest  function 
when  they  are  employed  care- 
fully and  objectively  to  describe 
things  and  events;  even  so,  *a 
picture  is  worth  ten  thousand 
words.*     Hence  the  records  of 
the   past  are   most   significant 
when  they  are  made  up  of  care- 
ful descriptions.    However,  it  is 
in  this  respect  that  most  such 
recordings  are  weak.     Authors 
are  not  very  happy  about  writ- 
ing *mere'  descriptions  of  things 
and  events;   it  does  not  leave 
them  enough  room  for  *self  ex- 
pression.'   This  'self  expression,' 
although  of  utmost  interest  to 
the  author,  usually  turns  out  to 
be  highly  subjective  and  of  little 
moment  to   others   at   a   later 
time.     Hence,  the  literature  of 
the  past  is  filled  with  'doctored' 
tales,  subjective  interpretations, 
fanciful  conjectures  and  specu- 
lations, but  very  little  clear  des- 
cription.    Consequently,    it    is 


very  difficult  to  get  an  accurate 
picture  of  past  conditions  and 
events  from  what  has  been  writ- 
ten about  them.  Often  more 
relevant  clues  are  revealed  by 
archeological  exploration. 

The  writer  or  story  teller 
wants  to  be  an  artist  rather  than 
a  chronicler;  which  means  that 
that  he  'must  include  something 
of  himself  in  his  accounts.  That 
'something'  is  often  no  more 
than  a  fanciful  'making  with 
words.'  The  epical  poets,  per- 
haps, are  the  worst  offenders; 
to  them,  the  artistry  of  wording 
means  more  than  the  accuracy 
of  the  substance.  The  dramatists 
are  not  far  behind,  if  at  all;  they 
are  intent  on  making  a  good 
story  regardless  of  how  well  it 
jibes  with  actual  events.  We 
need  merely  refer  to  the  script 
writers  for  Hollywood  movies 
to  indicate  what  we  mean.  How- 
ever, these  script  writers  were 
not  the  first  to  blemish  history 
with  rhetoric. 

Although  description  consti- 
tutes the  highest  function  in  the 
usage  of  words,  it  has  been  of 
only  limited  effectiveness.  Be- 
fore modern  methods  of  quick 
and  easy  production  and  repro- 
duction of  pictures  were  devel- 


oped, word  descriptions  were 
employed  more  lavishly  than 
now.  The  literary  artist  refused 
to  be  'merely'  objective  in  his 
descriptions  and  tended  to  load 
them  with  subjective  material; 
hence,  the  descriptions  become 
confusing  and  tiresome  to  later 
readers.  Many  of  the  great 
classics  of  the  past  are  seldom 
read  today  for  that  reason.  The 
human  mind  is  limited  in  its 
capacity  to  translate  words  into 
pictures  that  in  any  way  re- 
semble the  original  scenes  that 
were  translated  into  words  — 
even  when  the  description  hap- 
pens to  be  clear  and  objective. 
The  introduction  of  subjectivity 
makes  fiction  out  of  fact;  it 
turns  the  world  of  things  and 
events  into  a  dream  world  of 
wish-fulfillment.  Hence  the  Fliad 
and  Odyssey  of  Homer  are 
works  of  art,  not  a  record  of 
history.  The  same  applies  to 
the  story  of  King  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Even  the  official  national  histor- 
ies of  World  War  II  would  be 
more  at  home  in  the  Fiction  De- 
partment of  our  libraries  than 
in  the  archives  of  history — ^Win- 
ston Churchill's  six  volumes,  for 
example. 
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The  people  who  are  most 
skilled  in  the  use  of  description 
are  the  scientists.  They  are 
trained  to  describe  things  so 
that  those  who  follow  them  will 
know  of  what  they  write.  The 
scientist  is  less  concerned  with 
fanciful  language  than  he  is  with 
accurately  conveying  a  specific 
message.  To  avoid  ambiguity, 
the  scientists  in  each  specialty 
tend  to  develop  a  precise  jargon; 
which,  while  it  is  clear  enough 
to  others  in  that  special  field, 
is  *Greek'  to  people  outside  that 
field.  This  is  unfortunate;  for, 
it  strictly  limits  the  area  of  com- 
munication. Certain  workers 
in  science  go  even  further  and 
become  pedantic  in  their  writ- 
ings, and  to  that  extent  they  are 
boresome.  That  one  can  convey 
a  great  message  in  science  with- 
out being  pedantic  is  amply 
illustrated  by  Charles  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species.  There,  the 
evidence  in  support  of  a  theory 
is  so  clearly  portrayed  in  easily 
understandable  language  that 
the  reader  is  convinced  long  be- 
fore he  has  read  the  full  text;  in 
fact,  the  book  is  seldom  read  in 
full  anymore  because  the  evi- 
dence is  so  overwhelming  in 
volume  that  it  is  now  regarded 


as  redundant.  There  is  nothing 
more  persuasive  than  facts;  and 
Charles  Darwin's  Theory  of 
Evolution  through  Natural  Sel- 
ection' is  supported  by  an  abun- 
dance of  facts  which  are  verifi- 
able and  unmistakable. 

Factual  descriptions  form  the 
body  of  scientific  knowledge. 
The  next  step  is  that  of  correlat- 
ing facts  in  an  effort  to  arrive 
at  a  more  general  understanding 
of  nature  and  history.  This  is 
a  hazardous  step  and  can  readily 
lead  to  grave  errors.  The  gamut 
of  ancient  cosmologies  illustrate 
where  speculation  regarding 
the  'meaning'  of  facts  may  lead. 
The  man  who  lays  down  a  hypo- 
thetical principle  regarding  the 
relationship  of  certain  facts  has 
put  'something  of  himself  into 
it;  he  has  become  a  creator;  he 
has  a  subjective  'baby'  to  nur- 
ture. The  chances  are,  he  will 
not  be  strictly  objective  from 
then  on;  but,  rather,  that  he  will 
tend  to  rig  nature  to  fit  his 
principle.  Among  scientists, 
there  is  a  saying,  'beware  of  the 
man  with  a  theory.'  An  induced 
principle  in  science  is  tentative 
and  without  merit  in  its  own 
right.  Even  Darwin's  theory 
of  'Natural  Selection'  does  not 
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explain  all  evolution.  In  the 
light  of  new  evidence,  it  is  not 
as  all-important  as  Darwin  con- 
sidered it  to  be. 

Unlike  in  philosophy,  an  in- 
duction or  generalization  in  sci- 
ence must  be  verified  to  be 
respectable.  This  is  done  in 
two  steps:  First,  deductions 
from  the  principle  are  formulat- 
ed —  indications  of  what  must 
necessarily  follow  if  the  principle 
is  correct.  Second,  the  deduc- 
tions are  checked  against  obser- 
vations of  additional  facts.  This 
completes  the  scientific  method. 
The  principle  is  only  as  good 
as  the  unanimity  of  the  facts 
which  support  it.  For  example: 
Prior  to  World  War  II,  a  series 
of  observations  of  various  kinds 
indicated  that  the  higher  one 
ascended  into  the  atmosphere 
the  lower  the  temperature 
would  be,  until  far  out  in  space 
one  would  encounter  a  tempera- 
ture close  to  absolute  zero.  But 
certain  other  observations  of 
more  recent  date;  among  them, 
observations  of  the  mode  of 
travel  of  sound  waves  following 
tremendous  blasts  (occasioned 
by  the  destruction  of  war  muni- 
tions and  fortifications  after  the 
war)    revealed  that  the  sound 


did  not  travel  as  it  should  with- 
in that  theory.  A  new  general- 
ization, accordingly,  was  formu- 
lated to  explain  these  new  facts 
— that  there  is  a  high  tempera- 
ture zone  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance up  in  the  atmosphere. 
Further  deductions  and  obser- 
vation of  additional  facts  seem 
to  verify  this  latter  theory.  It 
is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the 
theory  that  high  energy  par- 
ticles from  outer  space  discharge 
their  energy  then  colliding  with 
the  molecules  of  the  upper  at- 
m_osphere  of  the  earth.  Much 
more  investigation  will  be  con- 
ducted before  any  firm  theory 
is  accepted,  however. 

The  scientific  process  of  des- 
cribing the  universe,  however 
exciting  it  may  be,  is  too  res- 
trictive and  precise  for  the 
literary  artists.  Journalists,  for 
example,  get  a  few  'leads'  and 
cut  loose  with  fantastic  specul- 
ative projections  —  World  of 
Tomorrow  stuff.  The  Science 
Fiction  artists  create  even  wild- 
er phantasmagoria.  The  laws  of 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology 
become  suspended  while  ecclesi- 
astic-like miracles  are  enter- 
tained. 

The   manipulation    of   words 
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reaches  a  high  degree  of  artistry 
when  employed  to  influence  the 
behavior  of  people  through  per- 
suasion. This  is  generally  known 
as  propaganda.  In  propaganda, 
words  are  used  to  convey  false- 
hoods, partial  falsehoods,  distor- 
tions, glittering  promises,  and 
association  and  misassociation 
of  ideas;  they  are  used  to  arouse 
emotional  reactions  and  to  stim- 
ulate mob  action.  Propaganda 
may,  on  occasion,  have  consider- 
able intellectual  content,  al- 
though this  is  usually  slanted 
rather  than  played  straight; 
more  often,  it  is  loaded  with 
emotional  content  and  other- 
wise contains  just  so  much 
blather.  Consider,  for  example, 
political  speeches,  preaching, 
and  commercial  advertising. 

Certain  words  are  worked 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  un- 
wary as  symbols  of  *good*  or 
*evil,*  and  the  unwary  people 
respond  to  these  words  accord- 
ingly. Among  the  *bad'  words 
currently  in  use  are  socialism, 
communism,  paternalism,  athe- 
ism, materialism,  government 
enterprise,  these  are  enough  to 
make  a  confirmed  conservative 
froth  at  the  mouth.  Among  the 
'good'    words    are    democracy. 


freedom,  spiritvxxl  ideals,  faith, 
private  enterprise.  Internation- 
al political  propaganda  is  very 
much  in  vogue  at  present;  and 
this  is  a  very  poor  source  of 
information  about  the  conditions 
and  events  in  the  world.  How 
much  reliance  can  you  place  in 
a  State  Department  'White 
Paper?' 

If  a  radio  commentator  or 
newspaper  articles  uses  the  word 
Teiping'  when  referring  to 
Peking,  or  uses  'Nationalist 
China'  when  referring  to  Tai- 
wan (Formosa),  you  know  im- 
mediately that  the  propaganda 
line  is  being  played  and  that  the 
statements  must  be  discounted 
by  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  Cer- 
tain writers  and  commentators 
you  learn  to  discount  nearly  a 
hundred  per  cent.  When  one 
speaks  or  writes  of  the  Free 
World  and  the  Slave  World,  you 
know  he  is  off  on  a  propaganda 
binge;  nothing  he  says  is  likely 
to  be  worth  the  time  spent  in 
listening  to,  or  reading  it. 

Another  use  of  propaganda, 
perhaps  its  major  use,  is  for 
promoting  the  sale  of  merch- 
andise. Salesmen  are  out  to 
sell  merchandise;  everything 
they  say  is  directed  toward  that 
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end;  hence,  their  words  are  not 
to  be  trusted.  They  will  distort 
facts,  play  tricks  on  the  custom- 
ers, and  lie  about  competing 
products.  Most  of  their  sales 
talk  is  mere  patter  which  they 
have  memorized;  it  is  not  based 
on  personal  knowledge.  We  re- 
call the  enthusiastic  claim  of  a 
vacuum  cleaner  salesman  that 
his  'vacuum'  had  a  suction  of 
35  pounds  per  square  inch. 
When  we  pointed  out  that  the 
theoretical  maximum  would  be 
only  one  atmosphere,  about  15 
pounds  per  square  inch,  he 
quickly  pleaded  personal  ignor- 
ance of  such  technical  matters. 
We  let  him  off  the  hook  by  sug- 
gesting that,  perhaps,  he  had 
overlooked  a  decimal  point  in 
the  middle  of  the  35,  and  it 
should  be  3.5. 

Scientists  and  technologists 
must  be  very  careful  in  their 
use  of  words,  that  they  may  ef- 
fect accurate  conmiunication  to 
others.  They  have  learned 
from  experience  to  be  cautious 
and  reserved,  particularly  in 
their  extrapolations.  In  doing 
this,  they  constitute  an  annoy- 
ance to  journalistic  writers,  who 
tend  to  throw  caution  to  the 
winds  and  become  flamboyant 


in  their  'scientific  predictions.' 
This  contrast  is  amply  illustra- 
ted by  the  publicity  writings  on 
atomic  energy  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  cautious  scientific 
announcement  in  1939  of  the 
successful  achievement  of  atom- 
ic energy  release  from  fission  of 
the  Uranium-235  atom  (before 
the  politicians  clamped  a  silen- 
cer on  all  atomic  energy  infor- 
mation —  and  misinformation). 

Polemicists  and  journalists 
write  for  the  moment;  they 
write  for  effect,  not  to  record 
accurate  information.  It  is  of 
little  concern  to  them  whether 
facts  are  loosely  treated,  or  even 
ignored;  they  are  out  to  make  a 
point  or  tell  a  'newsworthy' 
story.  Tomorrow,  they  may 
reverse  what  they  said  yester- 
day if  it  serves  their  purpose; 
and  they  do  so  without  blushing 
and,  seemingly,  without  loss  of 
reputation.  But,  if  a  scientist 
or  technologist  makes  a  serious 
error,  he  is  suspect  for  a  long 
time  afterward  by  his  fellow 
scientists. 

The  social  technologist  must 
observe  the  same  caution  and 
devotion  to  factual  accuracy.  He 
does  not  have  the  leeway  for 
aberrancy  which  pertains  to  the 
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social  planning,  thinking,  and 
action  of  the  social  philosopher 
and  political  Leader.  The  social 
philosopher  can  speak  glibly  of 
the  ideal  society,  the  good  so- 
ciety, the  evil  society;  and  it 
makes  no  difference,  for  he  is 
operating  in  the  realm  of  sub- 
jective fantasy,  not  in  a  world 
of  physical  materials  and  energy 
transformations.  With  an  adroit 
manipulation  of  words,  the  phil- 
osopher can  build  up  a  sound, 
logical  case  in  support  of  such 
social  forms  as  monarchism, 
feudalism,  fascism,  communism, 
socialism,  democracy,  republi- 
canism, or  anarchy.  He  can 
build  up  a  case  for  a  classified 
society  or  for  a  classless  society. 
In  the  realm  of  fantasy,  he  can 
choose  whatever  pattern  suits 
his  fancy  and  temperament.  Not 
so,  the  social  technologist.  He 
must  analyze  the  basic  factors 
in  the  society;  find  out  how  it 
operates,  and  what  is  needed  to 
make  it  operate.  He  can't  be 
bothered  by  such  subjective  con- 
cepts as  good,  bad,  evil,  ideal. 
He  can't  let  himself  be  influ- 
enced by  name-calling  from  the 
galleries  of  social  philosophy  — 
by  such  names  as  materialist, 


atheist,  paternalist^  or  techno- 
crat. 

The  social  technologist  thinks 
in  terms  of  organizing  and  oper- 
ating the  society  as  a  functional 
mechanism,  which  his  analysis 
shows  it  to  be.  But  this  concept 
throws  the  philosophers  into  a 
dither — sometimes  into  scream- 
ing hysterics.  Why,'  they 
screech,  'the  materialists  refuse 
to  take  into  consideration  spir- 
itual values,  liberty,  or  human 
dignity.'  Of  course,  the  social 
technologist  doesn't  consider 
those  things;  why  should  he? 
Those  are  just  words,  rhetorical 
froth.  So  the  witch-doctors  (as 
descriptive  a  word  for  them  as 
any)  revile  science  and  technol- 
ogy; these  are  too  precise,  too 
accurate,  too  uncompromising; 
the  things  with  which  they  deal 
are  not  subject  to  manipulation 
by  'making  with  words.'  The 
philosophers  of  communism  are 
much  closer  akin  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  fascism  than  either  are 
to  social  technology. 

The  application  of  science  to 
the  social  order  is  the  utmost 
in  heresy  insofar  as  the  social 
philosophers  are  concerned.  It 
is  a  dynamic  program  of  analy- 
sis  and   synthesis;     of   further 
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analysis,  refinement,  and  syn- 
thesis, continuously.  Change  is 
always  in  the  direction  of  adap- 
tation to  physical  conditions  and 
toward  the  improvement  of 
social  operations.  To  the  social 
technologist,  the  human  individ- 
ual is  primarily  an  energy-con- 
suming device;  he  does  not 
think  of  the  individual  as  a 
*moral  being  of  infinite  worth.' 
As  an  energy-consuming  device, 
the  human  individual  needs  fuel 
(food),  bodily  protection  from 
the  hazards  and  discomforts  of 
the  environment  (clothing,  shel- 
ter), personal  physical  care 
(health  care,  sanitation,  free- 
dom from  toil,  optimum  exer- 
cise) ,  individual  conditioning 
(education,  training),  and  an 
optimum  environment  in  which 
to  grow  up  and  operate  (free- 
dom from  corrosive  contamina- 
tion, restrictive  movement,  and 
destructive  assault) .  The  human 
being  is  a  complex  and  delicate 
machine  that  requires  special 
care  and  protection. 

The  social  philosopher  and 
politician  refuse  to  acknowledge 
any  such  responsibility  toward 
the  human  being;  their  concern, 
they  say,  is  with  his  'soul'  not 
his  body.    But  they  never  des- 


cribe what  they  mean  by  'soul.' 
It  is  just  another  word  they  use 
to  confound  the  thinking  and 
emotions  of  man. 

Technocracy  has  long  been 
the  name  given  to  a  social  order 
based  on  science.  Technocracy 
is  a  social  technology;  hence,  it 
is  non-political,  non-sectarian, 
non-commercial.  It  deals  only 
with  the  physical  matters  per- 
taining to  the  operation  of  a 
social  me?chanism  on  an  Area 
of  Operations.  It  speaks  the 
language  of  science,  not  the 
language  of  philosophy.  It  is 
a  new  order  of  social  operations 
designed  for  the  conditions  of 
the  present  time;  it  pertains 
particularly  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  since  this  Area 
is  the  most  technologically- 
developed  area  on  earth  at  this 
time. 

The  analysis  of  social  condi- 
tions on  the  North  American 
Continent  revealed  to  Howard 
Scott  and  his  associates,  follow- 
ing World  War  I,  that  the  major 
problem  of  this  society  was  the 
destribution  of  an  abundance. 
In  accordance  with  their  find- 
ings, they  designed  the  next 
most  probable  state  of  society 
for    this  Continent.       Physical 
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factors,  not  opinions  or  ideals, 
governed  their  conclusions.  Out 
of  their  work  came  the  'blue- 
print' of  the  Technate  of  Am- 
erica. 

During  the  past  forty  years, 
both  the  analysis  and  the  design 
(the  synthesis)  have  been  as- 
sailed from  all  sides  by  many 
groups,  some  of  them  with 
powerful  financial  backing.  But 
all  such  assaults  have  failed  in 
their  purpose;  they  were  based 
on    words,    not    facts.     When 


words  failed,  they  were  followed 
by  a  conspiracy  of  silence,  like- 
wise to  no  avail.  The  validity 
of  Technocracy's  analysis  and 
design  is  as  strong  today  as  it 
has  been  over  the  past  forty 
years;  it  has  not  been  cracked 
or  dented. 

Regardless  of  how  the  words 
of  propaganda  are  manipulated, 
Technocracy  still  remains  the 
next  most  probable  social  state 
for  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. — Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


*  WASHINGTON— The  world  Is  spending  $330  million  a  day  —  $14  million  an  hour  —  on 
arms  and  armies.  In  sum,  mankind  is  spending  at  least  $120  billion  annually  to  preserve  its 
respective  hunting  grounds  inviolate  —  or  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  encroaching  on  those 
belonging   to   others. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  together  spend  about  73  percent  of  the  total, 
or  $88  billion.  The  arms  race  is  costing  the  world  $40  a  year  for  every  man  and  woman 
and  child  now  living.  If  the  world  were  to  collect  all  this  money  into  a  common  pool  for 
peaceful  purposes,  the  average  annual  cash  income  of  every  Chinese,  Indian  and  Pakistani  — 
1.2   billion   people  who  net  less  than   $100  each  year  —  could   be   more   than   doubled. 

-ASSOCIATED    PRESS 

*  THE  CITY  of  Rome,  N.Y.,  population  51,000,  almost  went  into  a  panic  recently  when  the 
federal  government  announced  it  might  move  part  of  the  nearby  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  to 
another  state.     The  move  would   mean   a  loss  of  6,000  local  jobs. 

Community  reaction  was  swift.  An  empty  store  was  opened  so  that  people  could  send 
telegrams  of  protest  to  President  Kennedy:  'for  $1.21,  charged  to  your  phone  bill.'  More 
than  1,000  telegrams  were  sent  the  first  day.  Nearly  the  entire  New  York  Congressional 
delegation  descended  upon  high  Pentagon  officials  to  deliver  a  separate  protest.  A  citizens 
group  flew  to  Washington  to  make  their  personal  protest  at  the  Pentagon.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller issued  strong  statements  decrying   the   move.  —THE  NATION 

*  OTTAWA— A  report  on  the  amount  of  debt  carried  by  Canadian  consumers  gives  strong 
emphasis  to  recent  warnings  of  the  effects  of  the  growing  burden  of  consumers  credit.  Debts 
in  three  areas  of  consumer  credit  totalled  $1,738,900,000  at  the  end  of  1960  —  8.4  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier,  the   Dominion   Bureau  of  Statistics  reported. 

The  three  areas:  Consumer  goods  loans  by  sales  finance  companies,  cash  loans  by  sales 
finance  companies,  cash  loans  and  installment  credit  by  small  loan  companies,  and  accounts 
owing  to  department  stores.  —THE  CANADIAN  PRESS 
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What  Price  Peace  ? 


The  following  article  is  in  response  to  a  CBC  television 
broadcast  of  January  31st,  with  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  as  guest. 
The  author  indicates  that  a  prolonged  failure  to  achieve 
peace  could  prove  fatal  to  the  people  of  North  America. 


A  PROGRAMME  on  the  CBC 
television  network  recent- 
ly devoted  an  hour  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  likely  effects  of  an 
all-out  nuclear  attack  on  North 
America.  Taking  part  in  the 
debate  were  some  of  the  top 
names  in  nuclear  physics,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Linus  Pauling  and 
Dr.  Edward  Teller.  The  objec- 
tive appeared  to  be  an  attempt 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
fallout  shelters. 

It  was  inevitable,  of  course, 
that  this  line  of  discussion  lead 
to  declarations  by  many  of  the 
speakers  that  the  only  defence 
against  nuclear  weapons  is  to 
prevent  their  use.  Since  this 
corresponds  with  the  editorial 
viewpoint  held  by  Technocracy 
since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear 
age,  we  will  forego  further  dis- 
cussion of  it  here  and  explore 
what  we  consider  would  be  a 
very  important  corollary  to  the 
adoption   of  this  view  by   the 
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federal     governments     of     the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

One  of  the  first  moves  would 
naturedly  have  to  be  toward  a 
disarmament  agreement.  One 
requisite  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  an  agreement 
would  be  the  arrangement  of  a 
worldwide  moratorium  on  the 
production  of  arms.  Assuming 
that  such  an  accord  could  be 
reached,  let  us  try  to  visualize 
the  economic  results.  The  prin- 
cipals in  any  agreement  of  this 
kind  would  be  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  so  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  let  us  analyze 
the  probable  effects  it  would 
have  in  each  country. 

According  to  reports  of  wes- 
tern observers,  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  many 
times  higher  than  in  pre-revolu- 
tion  days.  By  the  Russians' 
own  admission  it  is  still  far  be- 
low that  of  the  United  States. 
While  we  do  not  profess  to  know 
what  percentage  of  Russian  pro- 
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duction  is  going  into  arms,  it 
seems  obvious  that  a  Russian 
conversion  from  arms  to  con- 
sumer goods  would  represent  an 
economic  advantage  to  the  Rus- 
sian people,  and  an  even  greater 
political  advantage  to  their 
leaders.  Viewed  in  this  light 
it  makes  one  wonder  if,  after 
all,  there  may  not  be  a  sem- 
blance of  sincerity  in  current 
Russian  demands  for  total  dis- 
armament. 

A  report  of  the  Douglas  Com- 
mittee, released  in  the  United 
States  late  in  1960,  reveals  that 
the  Pentagon,  in  1959,  pumped 
in  excess  of  $38  billion  into  the 
economic  bloodstream  in  the 
form  of  defence  spending.  In 
spite  of  this,  unemployment  is 
over  five  million  and  inventories 
of  unsold  consumer  goods  are 
sorely  taxing  the  storage  facili- 
ties of  Uncle  Sam. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that 
a  conversion  of  $38  billion  from 
arms  to  consumer  goods  would 
not  effect  an  increase  in  U.S. 
living  standards,  since  there  are 
already  available  more  consum- 
er goods  than  the  population  can 
purchase.  Hence  it  appears  that 
any  reasonable  approach  to  the 
attainment  of  world  peace  must, 
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of  physical  necessity,  be  preced- 
ed by  basic  economic  reform 
within  the  United  States.  In  a 
word.  Uncle  Sam  must  effec- 
tively rid  his  economic  tree  of 
vultures  if  he  sincerely  wishes 
the  dove  of  peace  to  nest  there- 
in. 

Comparing  the  two  economies 
in    an    atmosphere    cleared    of 
arms  production,  it  is  significant 
that,    for   the    Russians,  there 
would  be  necessary  no  change 
in  basic  social  concepts.     They 
would    merely   continue,    at    a 
faster  pace,  to  pursue  an  objec- 
tive as  old  as  civilization  itself 
—  that  of  striving  to  reach  a 
state    of     development     which 
would  produce  enough  to  satisfy 
the    needs    of    the   population. 
United  States,   having  reached 
that  potential  many  years  ago, 
would  be  faced  with  an  entirely 
different  set   of  circumstances. 
Science    and    technology    have 
licked  the  problem  of  scarcity 
but  society  has  not  yet  recog- 
nized the   need   of  adopting   a 
complementary  method  of  dis- 
tribution. 

Here,  we  feel,  is  the  crux  of 
the  matter.  In  order  to  survive 
and  progress  without  the  eco- 
nomic stimulation  of  arms  pro- 
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duction,  North  America  must 
generate  an  entirely  new  social 
attitude  to  the  problem  of  distri- 
bution. If  it  is  to  be  commen- 
surate with  our  productive  po- 
tential, full  consumption  will  be 
the  inevitable  result.  We  see 
no  reason  why  this  should  be 
anything  less  than  a  privilege 
of  citizenship. 

Achievement  of  this  basic 
change  in  social  concepts  would 
be  of  immense  economic  value 
to  the  people  of  North  America. 
More  important  still,  it  would 
forever  relegate  communism  to 
its  proper  social  position  as  a 
viable  modus  operandi  for  those 
areas  which  can  afford  nothing 
better. 

If  this  makes  mandatory  the 
adoption  of  Technocracy,  as  pro- 


posed many  years  ago  by 
Howard  Scott,  we  disclaim  any 
responsibility  for  that  necessity. 
Our  views  in  this  direction 
evolved,  as  did  Technocracy  it- 
self, from  an  analysis  of  the 
physical  facts  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

North  America  would  do  well 
to  fully  explore  the  avowed  de- 
sire for  peace  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  the  U.S.S.R.  Pro- 
longed failure  to  do  so  might 
prove,  too  late,  that  they  want 
peace  badly  enough  to  depopu- 
late North  America  in  order  to 
get  it. 

Whether  or  not  they  could 
succeed  is  purely  academic.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  call  the 
play.  — Fred  BucTdey 


*  SAN  FRANCISCO— A  Swedish  medical  researcher  is  experimenting  with  a  drug  that 
conceivably  could  brainwash  a  nation's  population  in  hours  or  days.  The  initial  effect  on 
humans  is  to  increase  their  acceptance,  he  said.  Its  testing  has  been  underway  only  three 
months  so  its  powers  are  far  from  fully  determined. 

Added  to  the  water  supply,  this  drug  might  bring  about  a  profound  change  in  the 
thinking  or  behavior  of  a  community  before  anyone  was  aware  of  its  workings,  said  Dr.  Holger 
Hyden,  a  specialist  in  cell  functioning.  He  was  addressing  a  symposium  on  control  of  the  mind, 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Goteborg. 

The  drug  is  an  inexpensive  compound  called  tricyono-amino-propene.  It  works  by 
causing  changes  in  the  chemical  structure  of  ribonucleic  acid  —  RNA  —  on  important 
constituent  of  all  living  cells.  In  this  case  it  works  on  nerve  cells,  particularly  when  they 
have  been  stirred  to  activity  by  stress  or  some  other  stimulant.  Changes  caused  in  the  structure 
of  nerve  RNA  by  administration  of  the  drug  were  measured  by  Dr.  Hyden  and  associates. 

-ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
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THE  HEART  rate  of  athletes  during  violent  exercise  has  been  monitored 
through  use  of  small  equipment  worn  by  athletes.  The  next  step 
is  to  develop  equipment  that  can  be  worn  by  heart  patients  to  enable 
their  daily  routine  to  be  checked  by  their  doctor. 

The  projects  are  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Merriman,  assist- 
ant professor  of  medicine  and  director  of  the  cardio-pulmonary  laboratory 
at  the  Saskatchewan  University  Hospital.  Co-operating  are  B.  A.  Holm- 
lund  and  R.  Cobbold  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Dr.  W.  A.  R. 
Orban  and  Dr.  Don  Bailey  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education. 

In  experiments  held  already,  an  athlete  has  carried  equipment 
on  a  belt,  with  electrodes  fastened  on  his  skin  near  his  heart.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  a  miniature  radio  transmitter,  electrocardiographic 
amplifier  and  batteries.  It  records  some  of  the  electrical  impulses  of 
the  heart  —  not  as  many  as  the  standard  electrocardiogram  that  is  taken 
in  a  hospital  or  doctor's  office,  but  sufficient  to  give  a  record  of  the 
heart  rate. 

The  significant  part  of  the  experiments  has  been  that  the  signals 
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have  been  relayed  over  distances  of  up  to  one  mile  to  a  conveniently- 
located  receiver  where  they  were  tape-recorded.  Later,  the  recordings 
were  analyzed. 

Adapting  the  technique  to  everyday  situations  for  heart  patients 
will  necessitate  some  changes  to  the  equipment  so  that  more  information 
can  be  transmitted  over  longer  distances.  In  other  words,  so  that  a 
complete  electrocardiogram  can  be  taken  and  transmitted  for  recording 
at  the  doctor's  office. 

With  this  situation,  Dr.  Merriman  said,  it  appears  possible  that  a 
doctor  would  know  exactly  the  type  of  activity  his  heart  patient  should 
avoid. 

For  example,  the  device  might  record  the  fact  that  the  heart  was 
under  stress  on  one  occasion  one  day.  Checking,  the  doctor  learns  from 
the  patient  that  he'd  climbed  a  flight  of  stairs  quickly.  The  doctor  then 
cautions  the  patient  to  avoid  this  type  of  stress. 

Of  course,  it's  common  today  for  a  doctor  to  give  a  known  heart 
patient  such  advice.  But,  explained  Dr.  Merriman,  in  many  cases,  all  the 
presently  available  tests  have  yielded  normal  results  and  still  it's  not 
definite  to  the  doctor  that  his  patient  has  or  has  not  heart  trouble.  With 
the  electronic  unit  monitoring  a  person's  activity  constantly,  the  doctor 
knows  for  sure  when  the  heart  is  acting  up,  and  the  cause.  He  can  then 
make  recommendations  on  the  type  of  life  that  should  be  led. 

It  may  be  all  right  for  patient  A  to  play  golf,  but  patient  B  better 
stick  to  watching  the  game.  Dr.  Merriman  said. 

In  tests  with  athletes  that  are  continuing  on  a  regular  basis.  Dr. 
Merriman  and  his  colleagues  are  getting  a  good  idea  of  what  the  normal 
heart  can  do,  and  they  are  learning  something  of  the  benefits  of  exercise 
to  the  heart. 

Among  the  questions  to  be  answered  are: 

What  Is  the  normal  heart  rate  response  during  exercise?  How 
does  the  response  of  an  athletically  untrained  but  healthy  person  differ 
from  that  of  a  well-trained  athlete?  Does  training  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  heart?  How  does  the  heart  respond  immediately  before  the 
starting  signal  in  an  important  race? 
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Dr.  Merriman  made  it  plain  that  'we  have  obtained  preliminary 
observations  only.' 

However,  he  said,  'we  believe  that  there  are  definite  differ- 
ences between  the  athlete  in  condition  and  ''not  in  condition."  In  some 
athletes  the  heart  rate  increases  to  188  per  minute  during  strenuous 
exercise.  There  are  definite  differences  in  the  heart  rate  response  to 
exercise  between  athletes  and  non-athletes.  In  addition,  we  have 
observed  different  patterns  of  heart  rate  response  to  exercise  which 
have  not  been  previously  reported. 

'It  is  our  hope  that  with  an  improved  system  we  will  be  able  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  put  forward  above,  in  addition  to  develop- 
ing similar  miniaturized  equipment  so  that  patients  with  heart  disease 
may  be  continuously  monitored  during  their  daily  activity,'  he  said. 

— Western   Producer 


HIBBING,  Minn. — Minnesota's  billions  of  tons  of  a  heretofore  worth- 
less hard  rock  that  for  generations  defied  and  exasperated  iron 
ore  miners  may  yet  prove  one  of  the  nation's  most  valuable  industrial 
resources — a  gigantic  new  metallics  supply  for  the  steel  industry. 

These  are  semitaconite,  a  relatively  softer  rock  that  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  nonmagnetic  iron  particles,  and  a  nonmagnetic 
variety  of  taconite,  a  flint-hard  rock.  These  underlie  much  of  northern 
Minnesota's  fabulous  Mesabi,  Cuyuna  and  Vermilion  iron  ranges.  For 
years,  iron  miners,  trying  to  get  at  richer  direct-shippnig  ores,  had  to 
remove  enormous  quantities  of  the  troublesome  rock. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  was  to  find  a  feasible  and  economical 
method  of  separating  these  nonmagnetic  iron  particles  from  both  types 
of  rock,  then  processing  them  into  a  valuable  and  rich  blast  furnace  feed 
material.     The  key  to  the  problem  seems  near  at  hand. 
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BOOST  TO  MINNESOTA 

M.  A.  Hanna  Company,  one  of  the  nation  *s  largest  and  most  ex- 
perienced iron  ore  firms,  believes  its  researchers  may  have  uncovered 
the  solution.  That  is  why  it  has  just  built  and  put  into  operation  a 
$2,000,000  semi-taconite  processing  pilot  plant  at  Cooley,  Minn.,  14 
miles  west  of  Hibbing.  Recently  it  showed  off  the  new  plant  to  news- 
men and  Minnesota  state  senators  and  representatives. 

If  it  proves  successful,  it  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  various 
presently  depressed  Minnesota  iron  ore  communities  in  making  an 
economic  comeback.  It  should  also  benefit  the  harried  American-flag 
Great  Lakes  fleet  which  lost  much  of  its  business  to  low-cost  foreign 
competitors  in  hauling  foreign  iron  ore  destined  to  the  United  States  blast 
furnaces. 

And  it  will  give  the  American  steel  industry  a  new,  safe  and  sure 
domestice  metallics  supply. 

Hanna  expects  to  make  the  findings  of  its  pilot  plant  operations 
available  to  the  whole  iron-producing  industry. 

RESERVES     RAN     LOW 

For  generations,  the  rich  iron  ranges  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  furnished  85  per  cent  of  the  ores  smelted  in  U.S.  blast  furnaces, 
transporting  most  of  the  ore  by  United  States-flag  Great  Lake  ships  to 
lower  Great  Lakes  ports.  This  iron  went  into  the  millions  of  tons  of  steel 
used  annually  for  manufacturing  new  automobiles,  bridges,  steamships, 
household  appliances,  toys,  railroads,  buildings,  tin  cans  and  other  con- 
tainers and  innumerable  other  items. 

Then  after  World  War  II,  some  richer  deposits  began  playing  out. 
Steel  and  ore  firms  developed  big  new  foreign  deposits,  such  as  in 
Venezuela,  Labrador,  Liberia  and  elsewhere;  but  they  also  turned  to 
extracting  magnetic  iron  particles  from  one  variety  of  taconite. 

This  Is  done  by  crushing  the  rock  to  face-powder  fineness,  then 
magnetically  extracting  the  iron.  These  then  are  rolled  into  marble-sized 
pellets,  testing  64  per  cent  Iron.  The  richer  Lake  Superior  ores  tested 
about  51  per  cent  iron. 
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These  rich  pellets  have  proved  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  sig- 
nificant developments  in  steel  plant  operations  in  years.  Mixed  with 
other  ores,  the  pellets  helped  boost  production  of  many  blast  furnaces 
by  25  to  50  per  cent — with  attendant  big  savings  in  capital,  materials, 
wages  and  other  costs. 

EXPLOITATION      DEFIED 

That  is  why  steel  and  iron  ore  firms  in  the  last  half  dozen  years 
spent  nearly  $1,000,000,000  in  building  plants  in  Minnesota  to  process 
magnetic  taconite,  and  in  Michigan  to  process  another  rock,  iron-bearing 
jasper.  Biggest  of  these  developments  is  Erie  Mining  Company,  a  $350,- 
000,000  project  owned  chiefly  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  and 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  and  Reserve  Mining  Company,  a 
$250,000,000  venture  jointly  owned  by  Republic  Steel  Corporation  and 
Armco  Steel  Corporation. 

But  the  much-more  plentiful  nonmagnetic  taconites  and  semi- 
taconites  defied  exploitation  —  until  now. 

Hanna's  director  of  beneficiation,  studious  S.  E.  Erickson,  who 
spends  his  leisure  in  writing  highly  technical  articles  or  in  prowling  iron 
mines  of  the  Phillipines  or  other  distant  places,  believes  success  of 
Hanna's  pilot  plant  in  processing  semitaconites  will  clear  the  way  for 
economically  processing  the  nonmagnetic  taconites.  There  are  enough 
of  these  to  supply  the  whole  world's  steel  industry  for  hundred's  of 
years,  he  believes. 

Presently,  he  believes,  costs  of  processing  semitaconites,  by  the 
Hanna  method,  will  be  higher  than  of  processing  magnetic  taconites, 
although  mining  costs  will  be  cheaper  (because  the  rock  is  softer.) 

'But,'  he  said,  .perhaps  the  pilot  plant  may  show  a  method  of 
cutting  costs.' 

RICH     ORES     VANISHING 

Hanna's  six-story,  galvanized-metal  pilot  plant  sits  on  a  wide 
reddish  shelf  overlooking  Harrison  Mine,  a  huge  open  pit  300  or  400  feet 
deep.  In  a  half  century  it  has  produced  millions  of  tons  of  ore.  These 
are  rapidly  diminishing,  but  plentiful  supplies  of  semitaconite  are  about. 
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Ore  comes  into  the  plant  via  a  rubber  conveyor  belt,  passes  over 
a  series  of  screens.  Larger  chunks  go  to  a  crusher  to  reduce  It  to  a 
uniform  size.  Then  the  sized  material  goes  into  a  water-filled  vessel 
containing  finely  ground  ferrosillcon.  The  ferroslllcon  is  lighter  than 
iron-rich  chunks,  but  heavier  than  slllclous  waste. 

Thus,  the  high-grade  ore  sinks,  the  slllclous  material  floats.  The 
high-grade  material  is  ready  to  ship  without  further  processing.  How- 
ever, the  waste  or  tailings,  along  with  other  ore  material,  goes  Into  a 
gas-fired  rotary  LurgI  kiln,  merely  an  80-foot  long  tank  which  Is  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  which  revolves  at  seven  r.p.m.  Gas  for  It  is  produced 
from  coke. 

Mr.  Erickson  points  out  this  Is  merely  a  small-scale  plant,  and  if 
a  full-sized  one  Is  built,  the  LurgI  kiln  will  be  at  least  200  feet  long,  three 
or  four  times  this  size  In  diameter.  Here  as  the  kiln  revolves,  the. material 
Is  * 'roasted"  to  1300  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

This  changes  the  nonmagnetic  material  Into  an  artificial  magne- 
tite. The  ore  then  is  quenched  in  water.  Other  conveyors  carry  it  to  rod 
and  ball  mills,  merely  huge  revolving  tumbling  barrels  containing  piles 
of  heavy  steel  rods  or  steel  balls.  These,  in  revolving  crush  and  pulverize 
the  material  into  a  fine  powder,  as  soft  as  face  powder.  Magnetic  separa- 
tors pick  out  the  iron  particles.  These  then  may  be  rolled  Into  ordinary 
taconlte  pellets.  — Christian  Science  Monitor 


Mo4H4iXf^  SidedAMdkl 


TACOMA,  Wash.  —  This    city    was    one    of    the    first    to    go    Into 
the  power  business,  and   now   It's  experimenting  with   moving 
sidewalks. 

The  first  of  four  'escalades'  began  carrying  pedestrians  up  and 
down  the  downtown  Tacoma  hillside  late  in  February. 

Because  the  terrain  Is  not  unlike  that  of  the  south  face  of  nearby 
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Mount  Rainier,  the  pedestrian  movement  in  the  central  business  district 
always  has  been  a  problem. 

San  Francisco-style  cable  cars  were  tried  for  a  time  early  in  the 
century,  but  they  were  shortly  doomed  by  economics  and  traffic  conges- 
tion. 

A  shuttle  bus  now  traverses  the  slope,  but  comparatively  few 
are  willing  to  spend  a  dime  for  the  luxury  of  a  two  or  three-block  ride. 

So  in  1958  Tacoma  voters  approved  a  bond  issue  for  civic  im- 
provements which  included  $850,000  for  sidewalks  that  move. 

Pacific  Avenue,  centre  of  banking  and  site  of  major  office  buil- 
dins,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  downtown  hillside.  Broadway,  hub  of  depart- 
ment store  and  other  retail  activity,  is  two  blocks  to  the  west,  up  the  hill. 
Commerce  Street  lies  between. 

The  city  has  acquired  the  necessary  right-of-way  segments  in 
this  area. 

One  building  has  been  demolished,  another  will  be,  while  the 
escalades  will  be  constructed  through  two  other  structures. 

The  escalades  are  moving,  nonskid  rubber,  belts,  42  inches  wide 
and  approximately  100  feet  long.  Equipped  with  handrails  and  safety 
devices,  they  will  move  up  and  down  the  hills  at  an  angle  of  about 
1 1  degrees. 

The  escalades  are  being  installed  in  lighted  tunnels. 

From  work  already  done,  it  appears  the  city  will  hit  its  original 
$850,000  estimate  just  about  on  the  nose,  according  to  city  manager 
David  Rowlands. 

Both  Rowlands  and  Mayor  Ben  Hanson  feel  the  moving  sidewalks 
will  have  sufficient  curiosity  and  convenience  value  to  more  than  repay 
their  cost  by  helping  revitalize  the  central  business  district. 

Already  there  is  talk  of  extending  the  ramps  two  more  blocks  on 
up  the  hill,  to  Tacoma  Avenue  —  the  city's  civic  centre.  A  million  dollar 
item  for  the  extension  appears  in  the  city  manager's  new  six-year  capital 
improvement  program.  — North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
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Pli4Xf,'9n  ^eaxJie/i. 


TTTASHINGTON — Suppose  you  could  hook  up  a  teaching  machine 
^  ^  to  an  electronic  computer,  plug  In  a  student,  and  turn  on  a 
switch. 

How  much  would  the  student  learn,  and  how  fast? 

Much  more  and  much  faster  than  ever  before,  says  Prof.  Edwin 
McClintock  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

He  says  the  process  'combines  the  best  of  the  teaching  machines, 
the  best  of  the  computers,  and  the  best  of  the  student-teacher  relation- 
ship.' 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

Here  is  how  it  would  work: 

A  program  of  instruction  In  mathematics,  for  instance,  would  be 
broken  down  into  tiny  bits  and  pieces  of  knowledge  designed  to  lead 
the  student  to  mastery  of  the  subject  at  his  own  speed. 

The  program  of  instruction  would  then  be  fed  into  an  electronic 
computer  on  tapes,  films  and  sound  tracks. 

Next,  the  student  would  be  plugged  in  by  attaching  a  device, 
similar  to  a  lie  detector,  to  his  arm. 

With  a  flick  of  a  switch,  the  machine  would  begin  to  present  the 
material  on  one  of  several  small  screens  facing  the  student. 

On  another  screen,  a  professor's  face  would  be  seen  as  he  discus- 
sed the  material,  with  his  voice  coming  from  a  recorded  tape. 

FEEDS  ROLL  BACK 

Once  the  problem  had  been  presented,  the  student  would  begin 
to  work  it. 

He  would  do  his  work  on  a  roll  of  paper  which  would  be  fed 
back  into  the  machine. 

Since  there  are  now  electronic  computers  that  can  'read'  numbers 
and  letters,  the  computer  could  keep  track  of  the  student's  progress. 
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If  the  student  got  bogged  down,  the  machine  would  take  note 
and  a  recorded  voice  would  say,  'Look,  you  need  some  help.  Why 
don't  you  go  see  Professor  Jones  in  Room  763?' 

The  computer  might  ask  him,  on  the  other  hand,  'Have  you 
forgotten  such-and-such  a  step?'  or  'Didn't  you  put  the  decimal  point 
in  the  wrong  place?' 

'TAKE  A  BREAK' 

And  if  the  device  on  the  student's  arm  indicated  he  was  flustered, 
the  machine  would  say,  'Here,  let's  take  a  break  for  a  minute  or  two.' 

While  the  student  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  soft  music  would  be 
played  to  ease  his  tension. 

One  of  the  idea's  big  advantages,  McClintock  says,  is  that  it 
would  give  the  professors  more  time.  — Canadian  Press 


"[30ST0N,  Mass. —  A  roomful  of  machines  chattered  to  each  other  and 
^-^  to  the  people  running  them  as  they  processed  a  mass  of  checks. 
Actually,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  who  was  running  whom. 

The  people  'running'  the  talkative  machines  —  employees  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  —  stood  by  as  the  machines  did 
most  of  the  work.  They  seemed  slightly  awed,  realizing  all  they  had  to 
do  was  get  the  machines  started,  then  wait  for  the  machines  to  tell  them 
when  mistakes  occurred. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  struggling  for  air  in  the  rising  flood 
of  paper,  is  testing  new  automated  equipment  for  handling  checks  here 
and  in  four  of  its  other  district  banks  in  the  United  States. 

COMPLICATED  DEVICES 

This  is  rather  sophisticated  equipment. 

After  'reading'  and  sorting  the  checks  the  electronic  chatterboxes 
endorse  them,  then   prepare  a   report  on  their  complications.      All  the 
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while  they  keep  a  wary  eye  to  assure  there  is  no  funny  business,  such 
as  forgery. 

As  they  relieve  hunnans  of  mechanical  toil,  the  nnachines  humanly 
demand  good  working  conditions.  The  room  at  the  Boston  bank  is 
sound-proofed  and  air-conditioned. 

Controlling  the  operation  is  a  National  Cash  Register  computer 
which  remembers  everything  it  has  been  told  by  another  machine,  the 
card  reader.  The  human  operator  instructs  the  computer  through  the 
card  reader. 

Other  machines  are  the  printer  and  lister,  the  check  sorter,  a 
console,  and  a  monitor,  really  a  typewriter,  through  which  the  computer 
tells  the  operator  when  a  mistake  is  made. 

TESTS  IN  OTHER  AREAS 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  evaluating  equipment  of  other 
manufacturers  at  district  banks  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
and  Chicago  to  determine  which  is  best  suited  for  the  various  district 
banks. 

A  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  a  busy  place.  On  a  normal  day 
1,300,000  checks  flow  into  the  Boston  District  Bank  from  its  member 
banks  and  branches  in  the  six  New  England  states. 

Under  its  present  system  the  Boston  bank  each  day  keeps  busy 
three  shifts  to  make  certain  no  check  is  held  overnight.  Each  of  the 
millions  of  checks  received  by  the  bank  must  be  examined  individually 
by  an  employee  who  determines  to  which  bank  it  should  be  sent. 

The  average  human  operator,  using  present  equipment,  clears 
about  20  checks  a  minute.  The  new  machines  whizz  through  750  a 
minute. 

Present  bank  employees  are  training  to  operate  the  new  equip- 
ment, according  to  Charles  E.  Turner,  vice-president  in  charge  of  check 
collection.  No  employees  will  be  laid  off  as  a  result  of  transition  to  the 
automatiip  equipment.  However,  the  bank  will  hire  fewer  new  employees 
as  it  reduces  its  staff  over  the  next  several  years. 
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MAGNETIC  rNK 

Base  of  the  new  automation  system  are  characters  printed  on  the 
check  in  magnetic  ink  which  can  be  read  by  machines  as  well  as  people. 
Use  of  the  characters  recently  was  adopted  by  the  American  Bankers 
Association  as  a  'common  language'  for  bank  automation. 

Already  over  half  the  commercial  banks  in  the  United  States  have 
begun  to  prepare  their  checks  for  electronic  handling,  according  to  a 
recent  survey  by  the  Reserve  System. 

One  machine,  the  printer-lister,  emits  an  occasional  croaking  sound 
as  it  records  the  work  of  the  other  machines.  Maybe  there  is  a  frog  in 
the  machine  which  does  the  typing,  one  thought. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor 


*  LONDON— Japan  lost  year  retained  the  position  it  has  held  since  1956  as  the  world's 
largest  shipbuilder.  It  launched  vessels  totalling  1,725,000  tons  in  1960,  Lloyd's  Register  of 
Shipping  reports. 

Britain,  which  in  1959  moved  back  into,  second  place  after  being  ousted  by  West 
Germany,  produced  1,324,000  tons  of  shipping  in  1960  to  retain  its  position.  West  Germany 
stayed   in  third   place  with    1,101,000  tons. 

The  figure  for  Japanese  production  represented  an  increase  of  2,000  tons  over  the 
previous  year.  The  British  figure  was  down  by  49,000  tons  and  the  West  German  one  dropped 
by    101,000   tons.  -REUTERS 

*  WASHINGTON — Electronic  hog  butchers  and  automatic  hotdog  machines  may  leave  many 
persons  unmoved,  but  they  are  a  'haunting  spectre'  for  at  least  350,000  members  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Meat  Cutters  Union.  Patrick  E.  Gorman,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  union,  told  a 
House  labor  subcommittee  that  automation  has  caused  shutdowns  of  plants  in  the  Chicago 
area  that  have   eliminated  20,000   jobs  since    1940. 

Possible  solutions,  he  suggested,  would  be  a  shorter  work  week,  re-education  programs 
and   ending   corporate  tax  benefits  for  certain   plant  shutdowns. 

-UNITED    PRESS    INTERNATIONAL 

*  OTTAWA— Imported  textiles  cost  35,000  jobs  in  the  Canadian  textile  industry  last  year 
and  the  situation  is  going  to  get  worse  unless  something  is  done,  the  Senate  committee  on 
manpower    was    recently    told. 

A  brief  from  the  Primary  Textiles  Institute  said  "foreign-made  fabrics  are  already  out- 
selling Canadian  products  in  the  Canadian  home  market.  If  the  present  situation  continued, 
another  14,000  textiles  workers  would  be  out  of  jobs  by  1970.  M.  W.  Berry  of  Montreal, 
president  of  the  institute,  said  textiles  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  are  crippling  the 
Canadian    industry.'  -CANADIAN    PRESS 
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Onr  Dwindling  Waters 


Alarm  over  the  water  problem  is  being  belatedly  expressed 
as  for  the  first  time  North  America  outpaces  its  dependable 
water  supplies.  Desalting  the  sea  is  one  unrealistic,  commer- 
cial scheme  being  considered  to  meet  deficiencies. 


AIR  AND  WATER  are  two 
essentials  to  life  on  this 
planet.  Without  either  or  both, 
life  would  be  impossible. 

The  air  we  breathe,  although 
badly  polluted  in  many  areas, 
is  an  abundant  commodity,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  likelihood 
in  the  foreseeable  future  of  its 
becoming  difficult  to  obtain. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  our  fresh  water  sup- 
plies. A  minority  of  people 
have  for  many  years  expressed 
concern  over  the  problems  of 
our  rapidly  depleting,  polluted 
waters.  Dr.  Paul  Sears  of  Yale 
and  other  leading  ecologists 
have  been  warning  us  about  the 
danger  to  civilization  inherent 
in  a  falling  water  table.  W.  H. 
Carhart  in  his  book  'Water  or 
Your  Life'  pointed  out  the  dan- 
gers facing  North  America 
caused  by  the  abuses  to  our  riv- 
ers and  forests,  and  our  failure 
to  practise  conservation  on  a 
large  scale.     Educational  films 
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have  in  a  limited  way  attempted 
to  inform  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent of  the  dangers  to  their 
water  supply. 

Much  of  this  information  has 
been  of  little  avail;  the  general 
public  either  did  not  care,  or 
was  too  apathetic  to  concern 
itself  with  the  problem.  The  ex- 
perts were  called  alarmists, 
cranks  and  eggheads.  Water 
scarce  or  likely  to  become  so? 
Nonsense!  There  has  always 
been  plenty  of  water.'  So  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  general 
public.  They  act  as  if  pure  pal- 
atable water  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities is  a  birthright  that  will  al- 
ways be  available  no  matter  how 
they  waste  and  pollute.  Dallas, 
Texas,  is  already  pumping 
water  from  the  salt-tainted  Red 
River.  During  a  particularly 
hot  summer  a  few  years  ago, 
residents  of  Dallas  had  to 
queue  up  to  buy  cardboard 
containers  of  water  for  their 
daily  use  at  a  price  double  that 
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of  gasoline.  During  1957,  the 
most  recent  year  surveyed, 
about  1,000  communities  con- 
training  l/7th  of  the  entire  U.S. 
population,  were  on  short  water 
ration.  Citizens  grudgingly 
agreed  not  to  water  their 
lawns,  wash  their  cars,  or  fill 
their  swimming  pools.  In  spite 
of  this,  few  Americans  ever 
think  twice  when  they  turn  on 
their  faucets  to  use  their  share 
of  the  315  billion  gallons  of 
water  that  splash  into  homes, 
factories  and  over  farmland 
each  and  every  day.  But  New 
York  City  faces  the  possibility 
of  purifying  the  polluted  Hud- 
son River  to  slake  its  growing 
thirst.  Mississippi  wells  are 
now  over  400  feet  deeper  than 
they  were  twelve  years  ago. 
Chicago  wells  flowed  under 
their  own  pressure  100  years 
ago.  Now,  most  go  down  over 
2,000  feet  to  reach  the  water 
table.  Today  we  have  over  35 
million  bathrooms,  millions  of 
dishwashers,  washing  mach- 
ines, car  washers,  lawn  sprink- 
lers, et  cetera.  It  takes  20  to 
30  gallons  of  water  to  run  a 
washing  machine  or  to  take  a 
shower.  Industry  is  even  more 
gluttenous.     It  uses  25  gallons 


of  water  to  turn  out  a  pound 
of  paper;  65,000  gallons  to 
make  a  ton  of  steel;  660,000 
gallons  to  produce  a  ton  of  syn- 
thetic rubber.  A  modern  oil 
refinery  uses  as  much  water  as 
a  city  of  two  million  people.  To 
produce  a  gallon  of  alcohol  re- 
quires 100  gallons  of  water. 
The  demand  for  water  is  con- 
tinuing at  an  alarming  rate.  As 
industry  continues  to  exploit 
more  markets,  as  it  continues 
to  attempt  producing  and  sell- 
ing more  commodities,  the  in- 
creasing use  of  more  and  more 
water  will  result.  Industry  is 
today  using  over  half  as  much 
water  again  as  in  1952. 

Business  enterprise  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  expansion 
of  its  markets  as  a  means  of 
making  bigger  profits,  not 
with  the  conservation  of  water 
resources.  Waste  and  ineffic- 
iency add  to  this  —  the  dupli- 
cation of  many  enterprises 
manufacturing  the  same  com- 
modities; the  constant  produc- 
tion of  inferior  merchandise 
which  quickly  deteriorates  and 
must  be  replaced;  and  the  in- 
discriminate pollution  of  rivers 
and  streams  by  industry,  re- 
gardless of  the  far-reaching  and 
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disastrous  effect  on  future  wa- 
ter supplies. 

Typical  of  the  type  of  vision 
and  planning  which  motivates 
business  interests  was  a  pre- 
diction made  by  S.  L.  Curlett, 
President  of  National  Swim- 
ming Pool  Institute,  early  in 
1959  in  foreseeing  '52  million 
private  swimming  pools  by 
1982.'  This  may  be  all  very 
nice  for  the  U.S.  swimming 
pool  industry,  and  people  may 
be  able  to  afford  it  financially. 
Hydrologically,  though,  the 
cost  would  be  exorbitant. 

As  previously  stated,  think- 
ing men  have  long  warned  of 
the  impending  water  shortage 
which  would  result  from  the 
tremendous  consumption  and 
wastage  of  this  vital  resource. 
Now  the  situation  has  become 
so  critical  that  even  some  of 
the  politicians  are  becoming 
aware  of  it.  In  1960,  the  U.S. 
reached  a  crucial  point  in  its 
history  when  for  the  first  time 
it  outpaced  its  dependable  wat- 
er supplies.  Consumption  sur- 
passed these  supplies  at  a  rate 
of  eight  billion  gallons  daily. 

A  recent  staff  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science 
and    Astronautics     states    the 


problem  cogently:  'The  United 
States  will  be  the  first  of  the 
highly  civilized  technologically 
advanced  nations  to  find  itself 
in  real  difficulty  due  to  fresh 
water  shortages.  This  difficul- 
ty will  materiedize  as  much  as 
ten  years  earlier  than  the  1980 
date  set  hy  most  prognostica- 
tors,  that  is,  hy  1970  or  before/ 
The  big  hope  being  held  out  by 
the  politicians,  businessmen, 
and  their  supporters,  to  ease 
the  water  shortage  is  the  de- 
salting of  the  sea.  This  is  typ- 
ical of  the  thinking  and  so-call- 
ed planning  which  one  should 
now  expect  from  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  Price  System. 
The  desalting  of  the  sea,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  fresh 
drinking  water,  is  fraught  with 
problems. 

There  are  three  main  methods 
by  which  desalting  can  be 
achieved:  distillation  by  means 
of  artificial  heat  or  by  solar 
heat;  electrical  conversion;  or 
by  freezing.  Distillation  by  ar- 
tificial heat  would  be  extremely 
costly  energy-wise.  Discount- 
ing the  dollar  price,  the  original 
heat  would  come  from  oil,  coal 
or  natural  gas.  These  fuels 
would  be  needed  in  tremendous 
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quantities  and  are  themselves 
important  irreplaceable  natural 
resources,  the  rapid  depletion  of 
which  is  already  causing  grave 
concern  among  those  who  con- 
cern themselves  about  such 
things.  The  use  of  solar  heat 
is  not  yet  a  practical  possibility. 
Research  into  the  subject  has 
been  much  neglected  and  heat- 
ing by  solar  means  on  a  large 
scale  cannot  be  considered  at 
this  time.  Electrical  conversion, 
a  means  of  ionizing  the  salts 
and  screening  them  out  would 
be  another  energy-expensive 
means  of  desalting  if  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale.  The  freezing 
of  salt  water  and  the  separating 
of  the  salt  crystals  from  the  ice 
crystals,  then  melting  out  the 
fresh  water,  is  the  least  expen- 
sive process  from  an  energy 
standpoint  since  it  takes  less 
energy  to  freeze  water  than  to 
heat  it.  Even  this  method,  how- 
ever, would  entail  too  great  an 
expenditure  of  energy  to  justify 
the  results  obtained. 

Other  problems  would  arise. 
There  would  be  the  need  to 
pump  the  sea  water  up  to  the 
processing  plants,  and  then  to 
distribute  the  fresh  water  to  the 
eventual  consumers  many  miles 


inland.  What  to  do  with  the 
tremendous  amounts  of  salt  re- 
maining after  the  desalting  pro- 
cess? Salt  is  already  in  plentiful 
supply  and  therefore  one  of  our 
cheapest  commodities  (approxi- 
mately nine  cents  a  pound). 
Impurities  in  sea  water  make  it 
unsatisfactory  for  most  com- 
mercial use.  These  impurities 
also  lead  to  clumping.  Salt 
freshly  produced  from  sea  water 
evaporation  ponds  may  contain 
large  numbers  of  halophilic  (salt 
loving)  micro-organisms.  These 
occasionally  cause  spoilage  to 
meat,  fish,  vegetables  and  hides 
when  salt  has  been  used  in  the 
preservation  process. 

Of  course,  the  great  energy 
costs  and  other  problems  related 
to  the  desalting  of  the  sea  are 
incidental  to  the  politician  and 
businessman  who  have  little  re- 
gard for  the  future  welfare  of 
North  America  and  its  citizenry. 
What  really  makes  the  proposi- 
tion so  attractive  to  them  is  the 
prospect  of  extensive  new  mar- 
kets opening  up.  Methods  are 
being  tested  for  home  units  of 
electrical  conversion  units  and 
freezing  units  for  sale  to  custo- 
mers both  here  and  abroad. 
What  an  opportunity!  Water  for 
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sale  on  a  commercial  basis  and 
absolutely  essential  to  ail  life! 
But  what  really  excites  them  is 
the  fact  that  the  oceans  of  the 
world  are  tremendously  rich  in 
mineral  content,  and  the  idea  of 
exploiting  these  is  the  main  mo- 
tivation for  research  into  the 
matter  of  desalting. 

From  one  square  mile  of  ocean 
89  feet  deep  can  be  found  the 
following  rich  array  of  mineral 
content:  2,140,000  tons  of  sod- 
ium chloride,  market  value  $33 
millions;  118,000  tons  calcium 
chloride— $2.5  miUions;  48,000 
tons  magnesium — $33  millions; 
1,450  tons  iron— $17,000;  139 
tons  aluminum^ — $60,000;  and 
9  tons  copper— $6,000.  Many 
others  exist  in  varying  amounts. 
In  a  cubic  mile  of  sea  water  is 
contained  some  $25  millions 
worth  of  gold.  All  that  has  pre- 
vented the  exploitation  of  these 
resources  has  been  the  high  cost 
of  extraction  which  renders  the 
venture  unprofitable.  Now  they 
are  pinning  hopes  on  atomic  en- 
ergy, but  this  raises  further 
problems.  The  use  of  nuclear 
energy  is  not  an  economical  or 
satisfactory  proposition  at  this 
stage,  and  its  use  on  a  large 
scale    would    probably    create 


more  problems  than  it  would 
solve.  At  this  time  the  United 
States  are  holding  approximate- 
ly 65  million  gallons  of  deadly 
radioactive  waste,  and  by  1980 
will  have  accumulated  65  million 
gallons  more.  Even  at  today's 
limited  rate  of  usage  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  safe  vv^ay  of  dis- 
posing of  wastes.  All  that  can 
be  done  is  to  hang  onto  them 
and  hope  that  no  accidents  oc- 
cur to  release  their  radiation 
dangers. 

The  desalting  of  the  sea  would 
not  and  cannot  solve  the  serious 
water  shortage  now  facing  the 
United  States  but  which  will  ev- 
entually become  a  problem  for 
the  whole  Continent.  In  all 
probability,  the  desalting  would 
create  many  more  problems. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer?  In 
its  blueprint  and  design  for  the 
functional  operation  of  North 
America,  Technocracy  Incorpor- 
ated has  drawn  up  specifications 
for  the  application  of  a  techno- 
logical water  control.  The  lakes 
and  rivers  of  North  America 
are  so  situated  as  to  provide  the 
greatest  opportunity  existing  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  for  harnes- 
sing of  all  waterways  into  a  Con- 
tinental Hydrology. 
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The  Continental  Hydrology 
proposed  by  Technocracy  would 
prevent  many  abuses  such  as  the 
overgrazing  by  livestock  which 
destroys  ground  cover  and  al- 
lows a  fast  runoff  of  water  and 
resulting  erosion;  and  the  de- 
nuding of  our  forests  which 
causes  water  to  rush  down  the 
slopes  so  that  little  is  caught  and 
held  to  sink  into  the  ground. 
The  excessive  usage  of  water 
both  by  individuals  and  industry 
due  to  wasteful  Price  System 
practices  would  be  eliminated. 
Water  would  be  treated  as  the 
precious  resource  it  is,  and  con- 
servation would  be  practised. 

A  Continental  Hydrology 
would  introduce  climatic  chan- 
ges, increase  local  precipitation, 
and  raise  our  badly  depleted 
water  table  over  large  areas, 
rendering  possible  the  reclama- 
tion of  waste  lands  and  the  pre- 
vention of  desert  expansion.  It 
would  create  large  reservoir 
lakes  in  such  areas  as  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta,  now  consider- 
ed arid.  In  addition  to  providing 


abundant  supplies  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, it  would  make  possible  a 
development  of  hydroelectric 
power  development  considera- 
bly increasing  all  present  Price 
System  engineering  estimates 
of  power  production.  An  abun- 
dance of  energy  would  be  re- 
leased without  the  loss  of  vital 
irreplaceable  resources.  The  Hy- 
drology would  permit  the  trans- 
portation of  bulk  material  at  an 
energy  cost  of  1/llth  per  ton- 
mile  of  that  of  railroad  freight 
haulage  from  presently  inacces- 
sible areas  to  future  areas  of 
fabrication  and  use.  This  is  an- 
other example  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  forms  for  future 
use  as  contrasted  with  today's 
wasteful  methods. 

The  Continental  Hydrology, 
briefly  outlined  here,  is  the  sci- 
entific solution  to  North  Ameri- 
ca's water  problem.  All  of  the 
many  other  problems  plaguing 
North  America's  Price  System 
can  be  solved  by  a  similar  ap- 
plication of  the  scientific 
method. 

— John  C.  Darvill 


*  OTTAWA— Consumer  debt  jumped  8.4  per  cent  to  $1,738,900,000  in  1960,  the  bureau  of 
statistics  reports.  The  survey  covers  finance  and  loan  companies  and  department  store 
accounts.  -CANADIAN    PRESS 
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Research  For  Tomorrow 


Our  industrial  society  is  strictly  a  product  of  scientific 
research.  As  a  result,  North  Americans  stand  at  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  of  abundance.  Across  that  threshold  awaits  the 
Technate  of  North  America. 


FTHE  YEAR  215  B.C.,  a 
Roman  army  and  fleet  at- 
tacked the  Sicilian  city  of  Syra- 
cuse with  every  expectation  of 
an  easy  victory.  Instead,  it  was 
utterly  defeated  and  completely 
demoralized  —  but  not  by  a 
superior  use  of  the  convention- 
al weapons  of  the  day.  Giant 
catapults  hurled  quarter-ton 
boulders  against  the  Roman 
galleys,  while  cranes  at  the 
water's  edge  up-ended,  hoisted 
and  flung  back  into  the  sea  any 
galleys  which  came  too  close  to 
shore.  These  ingenious  devices 
were  created  by  Archimedes. 

While  his  destruction  of  the 
Roman  'task  force'  rates 
amongst  his  most  spectacular 
achievements,  it  is  not  so  im- 
portant for  its  military  success 
as  for  its  demonstration  of  his 
applied  use  of  leverage.  His 
discovery  of  this  along  with  cer- 
tain other  basic  physical  prin- 
ciples have  earned  for  Archi- 
medes the  title  of  father  of  ex- 
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perimental  science.  Most  people 
are  familiar  with  the  story  of 
the  overflowing  bathtub  which 
revealed  to  him  the  principle  of 
displacement,  the  significance 
of  which  allegedly  prompted 
him  to  run  naked  through  the 
streets  of  Athens  yelling 
'Eureka!'  (1  have  found  it!') 
Likely  less  well  known  are  his 
numerous  contributions  to  the 
field  of  mathematics  which  he 
raised  from  the  realm  of  mental 
entertainment  to  practical  ap- 
plication. 

His  contemporary,  Eratos- 
thenes, combined  mathematics 
and  astronomy  in  learning  the 
shape  of  the  earth  and  its  size. 
Considering  the  rude  implem- 
ents at  his  disporal,  he  calculat- 
ed these  with  an  amazing  degree 
of  accuracy.  Unfortunately,  the 
objective  observations  of  these 
men  were  largely  lost  to  the 
world  of  their  time  and  were 
submerged  in  a  wallow  of  ignor- 
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ance  and  superstition  for  anoth- 
er sixteen  hundred  years. 

Around  the  mid-15th  Century 
A.D.,  the  next  significant  ef- 
forts to  lift  mankind  out  of  its 
cultural  abyss  were  made.  Sev- 
eral ancient  Greek  findings 
were  re-discovered  by  the  same 
objective  processes  as  Archim- 
edes and  Eratosthenes  had  em- 
ployed. The  knowledge  of  the 
earth's  roundness,  for  instance, 
was  re-established.  Copernicus 
learned  anew  that  the  sun  rath- 
er than  the  earth  was  the  center 
of  our  planetary  system.  These 
rediscoveries,  however,  merely 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
age.  Other  disclosures,  appar- 
ently unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
were  made  and  gradually  accu- 
mulated into  such  a  volume  of 
incontrovertible  knowledge  of 
the  physical  world  as  could  not 
be  ignored,  despite  the  custom- 
ary and  sometimes  violent  op- 
position. Contributing  to  the 
establishment  of  basic  principles 
which  would  have  the  most  pro- 
found social  effects  when  ap- 
plied in  later  generations  were 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Galileo  Gali- 
lei, Robert  Boyle  and  Francis 
Bacon.  The  distinctive  method 
of  operation  used  by  these  and 


other  investigators  was  given 
definition  by  Bacon  as  that  sys- 
tematic procedure  which  we 
know  today  as  research. 

This  procedure  is  described 
by  the  American  People's  Ency- 
clopedia (1956)  as  *a  systema- 
tic approach  which  aims  to  de- 
fmo  and  to  solve  problems 
already  known;  or  to  explore 
areas  projected  into  the  un- 
known where  problems  have  not 
become  sufficiently  crystallized 
to  be  defined.  The  approach  is 
essentially  that  of  the  scientific 
method  .  .  .  Although  research 
may  be  carried  on  in  any  of  the 
innumerable  fields  of  human  ac- 
tivity, the  greatest  progress  has 
been  made  in  two  dissimilar 
types  of  activities:  (1)  in  deal- 
ing with  pure  science  and  (2)  in 
dealing  with  the  practical  prob- 
lems arising  in  such  fields  as 
education,  industry,  commerce, 
transportation   and  warfare.' 

Bacon  may  not  have  defined 
the  procedure  as  broadly  as  this, 
but  as  it  became  more  generally 
recognized  and  received  greater 
application,  the  volume  of  suc- 
cessful results  correspondingly 
increased.  Such  research  tech- 
niques revealed  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  1666  the  component 
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parts  of  light  as  reflected  in  dif- 
ferent colors  through  a  prism. 
His  experiments  in  this  field 
made  him  one  of  the  founders 
of  modem  optical  science.  He 
also  worked  out  the  laws  gover- 
ning color  production.  Daniel 
Bernoulli  determined  the  char- 
acteristics of  air  which  led  150 
years  later  to  the  development 
of  aircraft.  Benjamin  Franklin 
conducted  experiments  which 
proved  lightning  to  be  a  mani- 
festation of  electrical  energy; 
and  Joseph  Priestley  succeeded 
in  dividing  natural  air  into  its 
component  gases. 

Some  of  the  gathering  results 
of  research  techniques  simply 
added  to  the  general  store  of 
scientific  information  for  later 
use,  while  others  were  put  into 
almost  immediate  application. 
Prominent  among  these  latter 
was  James  Watt's  steam  engine 
which,  vastly  improved  over  the 
earlier  Newcomen  model,  made 
the  Industrial  Revolution  pos- 
sible. This  event,  one  of  the 
most  significant  in  human  his- 
tory, was  strictly  a  product  of 
scientific  research  and  could 
not  have  occurred  until  a  suffi- 
cient background  of  knowledge 
of  the  physical  world  had  been 


accumulated  to  sustain  it. 
Watt's  engine  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  that  necessary  volume 
of  knowledge. 

The  Industrial  Revolution 
prompted  a  rapid  acceleration 
in  scientific  research.  Starting 
as  it  did  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
Century,  most  of  the  speed-up 
occurred  in  the  19th  Century, 
but  nevertheless  a  great  contri- 
bution to  industrial  development 
took  place  before  1800. 

Eli  Whitney  is  remembered 
mainly  for  his  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin  which  was  designed 
to  clean  the  lint  from  green- 
seed  cotton.  Much  more  impor- 
tant was  his  development  of 
those  mass  production  tech- 
niques on  which  present  high- 
speed technology  is  based.  It 
was  he  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  all  component  parts 
of  an  article  identical  to  each 
other  in  large  numbers.  This 
allowed  the  necessary  inter- 
changeability  of  all  components 
for  fast  final  aGcembly.  The 
application  of  this  scheme  in  the 
production  of  rifles  played  an 
important  part  in  defeating 
Burgoyne's  British  forces  at  the 
decisive  Battle  of  Saratoga,  and 
in  the  eventual  winning  by  the 
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American  colonists  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Scientific  research  surged  ra- 
pidly forward  during  the  19th 
Century.  Joseph  Henry  devel- 
oped the  industrial  electromag- 
net which  Michael  Faraday  sub- 
sequently used  in  his  develop- 
ment of  the  first  electrical  dy- 
namo. After  them  came  West- 
inghouse  with  new  techniques 
for  hydroelectric  power  produc- 
tion; Edison  with  electric  light 
and  phonograph,  to  mention 
only  two  of  his  numerous  in- 
ventions; Bell  with  telephone; 
Marconi  with  wireless  long- 
distance comjnunication;  Diesel 
with  the  engine  named  for  him; 
Roentgen  with  the  X-ray;  and 
Pierre  and  Marie  Curie  with  the 
discovery  of  radium.  All  of  these 
advances  and  many  more  were 
the  result  of  systematic  scienti- 
fic research. 

It  will  have  been  observed  so 
far  that  individual  researchers 
are  credited  with  the  discovery 
or  development  of  various  phe- 
nomena. In  some  cases,  to  be 
sure,  scientists  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  same  work  had 
pooled  their  intellectual  (and 
financial)  resources  for  the  sol- 
ution of  specific  problems;  but 


for  the  most  part  their  efforts 
had  been  conducted  on  a  lone- 
wolf  scale.  It  will  also  have 
been  noticed  that  there  was  con- 
siderable overlapping  in  certain 
aspects  of  work  —  as  in  the 
various  fields  of  electrical  re- 
search. This  was  inevitable  as 
the  volume  of  knowledge  of 
natural  laws  increased  and  were 
applied  industrially.  Industry 
grew  so  fast  as  the  result  of 
these  innovations  that  its  needs 
soon  exceeded  the  capacity  of 
individual  researchers,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  the  next  phase  of 
growth. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  19th 
Century  some  firms  commenced 
establishing  research  laborator- 
ies upon  their  own  premises  to 
cope  with  production  problems 
specific  to  their  needs.  Here 
was  the  beginning  of  organized 
research  involving  groups  of 
trained  scientific  personnel  dir- 
ecting attention  to  definite  ob- 
jectives. By  the  start  of  this 
present  century  organized  re- 
search had  advanced  sufficient- 
ly to  convince  the  major  firms 
of  the  importance  not  only  of 
maintaining  research  staffs  but 
of  expanding  their  facilities. 
Accordingly,    about    two-thirds 
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of  present  North  American  in- 
dustrial research  is  sponsored 
by  some  250  companies  —  the 
balance  being  spread  out  thinly 
through  thousands  of  others. 
While  the  actual  number  of  re- 
searchers has  been  relatively 
small  in  comparison  with  the 
total  population,  the  results  of 
their  combined  work  have  had 
a  phenomenal  impact  upon  this 
Continent's  Price  System  econ- 
omy. 

The  early  stages  of  organized 
industrial  research  (which  over- 
lapped the  era  of  individual  re- 
search) was  mainly  directed  to 
the  task  of  improving  methods 
of  production  and  the  quedities 
of  produced  goods.  As  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  research  be- 
came more  evident,  it  was  learn- 
ed that  these  two  objectives 
were  not  compatible.  To  im- 
prove both  could  only  result  in 
a  volume  increase  of  production 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  drop  in 
sales  on  the  other.  Therefore, 
while  improvements  continued 
to  be  sought  in  production  meth- 
ods in  order  to  cut  operating 
costs,  much  research  effort  was 
otherwise  expediently  directed 
toward  decreasing  goods  quality 
in   order  to  increase   the   fre- 


quency of  sales.  This  has  been 
and  remains  (at  an  intensified 
rate)  a  deliberate  but  necessary 
perversion  of  research  to  main- 
tain the  Price  System.  An  in- 
teresting facet  of  this  perver- 
sion is  that  of  the  need  in  many 
instances  to  devote  considerably 
more  research  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  inferior  product  than 
to  that  of  a  superior  one. 

Technocracy  points  out  that 
the  misuse  of  scientific  research 
stems  directly  from  the  inability 
of  the  Price  System  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  distributing  the 
abundance  made  possible  by  the 
application  of  research.  Once 
again.  Technocracy  states  that 
in  order  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  research,  a 
social  program  specifically  tail- 
ored to  the  requirements  of  an 
environment  of  abundance  must 
be  instituted.  Such  a  program 
is  the  social  blueprint  of  Tech- 
nocracy, itself  a  product  of  ex- 
tensive and  intensive  research. 

Research  would,  in  a  Tech- 
nocratic society,  assume  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  respon- 
sible of  all  functions.  Its  work 
would  be  carried  out  through 
the  special  Sequence  of  Contin- 
ental Research,  described  as  fol- 
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lows  in  the  Technocracy  Study 
Course: 

*In  every  separate  Sequence, 
Service  Sequences  as  well  as  In- 
dustrial Sequences,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  stagnation 
may  not  develop,  to  maintain 
an  alert  and  active  research  for 
the  development  of  new  pro- 
cesses, equipment,  and  products. 
Also  there  must  be  continuous 
research  in  the  fundamental  sci- 
ences —  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  biology,  etc.  There 
must  likewise  be  continuous  an- 
alysis of  data  and  resources  per- 
taining to  the  Continent  as  a 
whole,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  current  activity, 
and  of  determining  long-time 
policies  as  regards  probable 
growth  curves  in  conjunction 
with  resource  limitation  and  the 
like. 

'The  requirements  of  this  job 
render  it  necessary  that  all  re- 
search in  whatever  field  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single 
research  body  so  that  all  re- 
search data  are  at  all  times 
available  to  all  research  inves- 
tigators wishing  to  use  them. 
The  chief  executive  of  this  body, 
the  Director  of  Research,  is  at 
the  same  time  a  member  of  the 


Continental  Control,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Continental  Director.' 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the 
role  of  research  in  the  Technate 
will  be  to  improve  the  living 
standards  of  all  citizens  in  all 
respects  without  jeopardizing 
the  welfare  of  future  genera- 
tions. This  correctly  infers  that 
optimum  quality  will  be  built 
into  all  commodities  and  that 
major  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  conservation  of  irreplace- 
able natural  resources. 

These  resources  have  suffered 
serious  depletion  through  Price 
System  predation.  The  conserva- 
tion of  those  surviving  the  dem- 
ise of  the  present  economy  will 
present  some  problems  whose 
solution  must  be  provided  by 
scientific  research.  One  such 
problem  might  be  that  of  devel- 
oping substitutes  from  replace- 
able resources  —  such  as  vari- 
ous forms  of  vegetation  —  to 
take  the  place  of  materials  pre- 
sently made  from  dwindling  ir- 
replaceables.  Where  no  such 
substitution  is  possible  or  satis- 
factory, research  must  find 
ways  to  make  the  most  advan- 
tageous use  of  irresplaceable  re- 
sources— a  consideration  which 
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suggests  reclamation  for  repeat- 
ed utilization.  There  would  be 
no  such  spectacle  as  the  thous- 
ands of  automobile  junk  yards 
now  prevalent  across  the  Con- 
tinent in  which  mountains  of 
iron  and  steel  are  permitted  to 
rust  away.  Instead,  once  a  veh- 
icle had  outworn  its  use  it  would 
be  dismantled  and  its  metal 
melted  down  for  re-use. 

The  removal  of  Price  System 
restrictions  will  enable  Contin- 
ental Research  to  find  answers 
to  many  long-puzzling  questions. 
In  the  realm  of  medicine,  for 
instance,  it  would  be  able  to  con- 
centrate its  undivided  attention 
on  problems  which  have  thus  far 
defied  solution.  Some  such  prob- 
lems would  be  the  finding  of 
cures  for  cancer,  tuberculosis, 
poliomyelitis  and  even  the  com- 
mon cold. 

It  is  known  that  some  diseas- 
es result  from  dietary  deficien- 
cies and  that  they  will  respond 
satisfactorily  to  the  alleviation 
of  such  deficiencies.  Here  the 
work  of  medical  research  dove- 
tails with  that  of  agricultural. 
If  it  is  the  work  of  medical  re- 
search to  establish  what  nutri- 
ents are  necessary  to  maintain 
human  health,  it  is  the  work  of 


agricultural  research  to  learn 
how  these  nutrients  can  be  sup- 
plied in  adequate  quantity  in  all 
foods  to  assure  a  high  average 
health  standard  for  all  North 
Americans.  Thus  would  be 
ended  the  paradox  of  people 
being  nutritionally  starved  even 
when  they  have  been  consum- 
ing regular  and  hearty  meals. 

The  above  instance  of  the 
merging  of  two  seemingly  unre- 
lated phases  of  research  illus- 
trates the  manner  in  which  all 
phases  might  be  similarly  link- 
ed, and  demonstrates  why  all 
research  work  must,  in  order 
to  achieve  maximum  effective- 
ness, be  coordinated  within  one 
body.  When  it  is  realized  that 
each  of  the  90  to  100  industrial 
and  social  sequences  set  up  to 
run  North  Americam  facilities 
will  have  a  branch  of  the  Con- 
tinental Research  within  its  op- 
eration, the  scope  of  this  special 
sequence's  responsibility  will  be 
partially  appreciated.  More  than 
any  other  sequence,  its  decisions 
will  determine  the  pattern  and 
future  course  to  be  followed 
within  the  Technate.  It  will  nat- 
urally be  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Continental  Control 
which  will  determine  what  must 
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be  done  to  provide  the  physical 
needs  of  the  populace.  Contin- 
ental Research  will  determine 
how  it  will  be  done. 

The  manner  of  accomplishing 
this  is  exemplified  by  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles.  Research 
will  through  its  close  associa- 
tion with  the  textile  production 
plants  know  exactly  what  types 
of  materials  are  being  produced 
and  how  well  their  qualities  are 
adapted  to  intended  uses.  Pro- 
duction facilities  will  also  be 
fully  familiar  to  the  research 
staff.  When  they  have  devel- 
oped newer  fabrics  of  sufficient 
superiority  over  the  old  to  war- 
rant production,  they  will  re- 
commend a  change-over  to  the 
new.  Similarly  they  may  recom- 
mend the  replacement  of  old 
equipment  with  more  efficient 
new  equipment. 

The  change  of  emphasis  in 
Technate  research  will  be  in 
marked  contrast  to  most  of  that 
conducted  by  Price  System  in- 
dustry. Built-in  obsolescence, 
so  common  today  as  to  be  ac- 
cepted without  question,  would 
become  a  relic  of  the  past.  In- 
stead, there  would  be  a  return 
from  this  perverted  use  to  the 
original  purposes  of  research  — 


both  basic  and  applied.  Basic 
research,  badly  neglected  in  re- 
cent Price  System  history,  would 
receive  strong  new  impetus  in 
the  Technate's  objective  to  learn 
increasingly  more  about  the 
physical  world  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. Applied  research  would 
be  able  to  unshelve  many  inven- 
tions and  scientific  developments 
already  in  existence  which  have 
not  been  put  to  use  for  fear  of 
the  likely  disastrous  effects  they 
would  have  had  on  the  Price 
System,  but  which  would  other- 
wise be  socially  beneficial. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
physical  operation  which  has 
not  benefited  by  the  application 
of  research  techniques.  This  is 
so  even  within  the  Price  System 
which  is  reeling  like  a  punch- 
drunk  boxer  under  the  repeated 
blows  of  research-bom  tech- 
nology, despite  the  the  lack  of 
Continental  organization  or 
definite  social  objective.  Since 
the  very  character  of  the  Price 
System  precludes  such  wide- 
scale  organization,  the  effective- 
ness of  research  must  be  corres- 
pondingly restricted  within  such 
an  economy.  Only  within  a 
society  which  has  removed 
monetary   restrictions   can  the 
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full  benefits  of  research  tech- 
niques be  realized.  The  social 
blueprint  of  Technocracy  pro- 
vides for  the  removal  of  these 
restrictions. 

The  degree  of  progress  achiev- 
ed by  Continental  Research 
within  the  Technate  will  be 
determined  principally  by  the 
number  and  quality  of  available 
persons  who  can  be  trained 
for  research  work.  While  the 
solution  of  this  problem  will  be 
mainly  that  of  Education 
Sequence,  it  is  probable  that 
Continental  Research  will  aid 
in  developing  new  and  more 
effective  methods  of  teaching. 
Naturally,  those  students  who 
display  research  aptitudes  will 
be  specially  observed  as  to 
progress,  and,  if  their  calibre  is 
suffciently  high,  they  will  be 
invited  to  the  Continental  Re- 
search staff  at  the  end  of  their 
formal  educational  period. 

The  selection  of  outstanding 
students  will  be  only  one  of  the 
channels  employed  by  the 
special  sequence  to  obtain  re- 
search personnel.  In  addition, 
it  may  select  personnel  from  all 
other  sequences  whenever  any 
functionary  displays  the  neces- 
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sary  qualifications.  This  will 
not  be  done  indiscriminately, 
but  on  the  strength  of  demon- 
strated above-average  function- 
al competence.  Because  Con- 
tinental Research  will  therefore 
comprise  the  cream  of  the 
functional  crop,  an  appointment 
to  it  will  be  one  of  the  highest 
marks  of  social  prestige  that 
any  citizen  can  receive.  Ap- 
pointments to  it  will  likely  be 
widely  sought,  but  will  not  be 
granted  merely  for  the  seeking. 
Where  the  only  criterion  for 
promotion  will  be  that  of  super- 
ior ability,  most  people  appoint- 
ed to  the  Continental  Research 
will  not  have  asked  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Their  own  proven 
competence  will  be  their  sole 
and  sufficient  recommendation. 

North  Americans  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  of  abun- 
dance. If  they  are  to  survive  the 
end  of  the  Price  System  era  of 
scarcity,  they  must  take  the 
next  step  forward  across  the 
threshold  into  the  Technate  of 
North  America  —  the  economy 
of  abundance  made  possible 
only  by  research. 

— Rupert  N,  Urquhart 
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Lifeguard's  Lament 


Once  upon  a  time  a  Ratepay- 
ers' group  wrote  to  the  Park 
Board  saying:  *We  request  the 
Park  Board  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional life-guard  at  the  Lake 
this  coming  season,  same  being 
badly  needed.' 

After  two  weeks  the  Rate- 
payers' group  received  this 
reply  from  the  Park  Board: 
*Your  request  for  funds  for  an 
additional  life-guard  at  the  Lake 
this  summer  has  been  passed 
on  to  the  Municipal  Council 
which,  as  you  know,  has  reduced 
our  Park  Board  budget  for  this 
year.' 

A  month  later  the  Park  Board 
received  this  reply  from  the 
Municipal  Council:  'Owing  to  the 
worsening  of  the  municipality's 
financial  situation,  due  to  the 
increased  share  of  school  costs 
which  are  now  being  placed  by 
the  provincial  government  on 
the  municipality,  we  are  unable 
to  undertake  to  review  the  Park 
Board  budget.  We  have  passed 
your  letter  and  the  enclosure  on 
to  the  provincial  government.' 

Within  six  weeks  the  Munici- 


pal Council  received  this  re- 
sponse from  the  Provincial 
Government:  'Due  to  the  in- 
equitable basis  upon  which  the 
federal  government  shares  tax 
revenues  with  the  provincial 
governments  we  are  unable  to 
consider  your  request,  which  we 
take  to  be  for  a  re-appraisal  of 
provincial-municipal  grants. 
However,  we  are  passing  your 
letter  and  enclosure  along  to  the 
federal  administration.' 

After  two  months  the  pro- 
vincial government  heard  from 
the  federal  government  as  fol- 
lows: 

'Our  government  is  unable  to 
entertain  your  proposal,  which 
we  believe  calls  for  a  revision 
of  federal  grants  to  provinces. 
We  draw  to  your  attention  the 
increased  gravity  of  the  inter- 
national situation,  together  with 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  degree 
of  attention  which  we  must  give 
to  interplanet  rocketry.' 

Moral:  There  is  more  future 
for  politicians  than  for  life- 
guards. — Barry  Mather  in 
Vancouver  Sun 
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$14  Million  Squandary 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  news  despatch  gives  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  money  being  spent  on  arms  expenditures,  but  creates 
an  erroneous  impression  of  what  would  result  if  the  same  amount  were 
turned  to  peaceful  purposes.  Bluntly  speaking,  it  would,  through  the 
release  of  several  million  persons  onto  an  already  glutted  labor  market 
and  through  the  building  of  even  greater  surpluses,  wreck  the  North 
American  Price  System.  Since  this  is  the  last  thing  the  champions 
of  this  economy  wish,  we  need  not  expect  any  decrease  in  arms  ex- 
penditures in  the  foreseeable  future. 


WASHINGTON  (AP)— The 
world  is  spending  $330  million 
a  day — $14  million  an  hour — on 
arms  and  armies. 

In  sum,  mankind  is  spending 
at  least  $120  billion  annually  to 
preserve  its  respective  hunting 
grounds  inviolate  —  or  for  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  encroaching 
on  those  belonging  to  others. 

The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  together  spend 
about  73  per  cent  of  the  total, 
or  $88  billion. 

The  arms  race  is  costing  the 
world  $40  a  year  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  now  living. 

If  the  world  were  to  collect 
all  this  money  into  a  common 
pool  for  peaceful  purposes,  the 
average  annual  cash  income  of 
every  Chinese,  Indian  and  Pakis- 
tani —  1.2  billion  people  who 
net  less  than  $100  each  year  — 
could  be  more  than  doubled. 


Adequate  housing  could  be 
provided  for  240  million  families 
now  living  in  underdeveloped 
nations.  It  wouldn't  cost  much. 
In  some  places  houses  are  being 
built  for  as  little  as  $375  to  $500 
each.  The  money  goes  for  ma- 
terial only. 

The  hungry  among  the 
world's  3  billion  people  could  be 
fed,  the  sick  provided  with 
medical  care. 

An  absolute  end  to  the  arms 
race  would  release  the  construc- 
tive energies  of  at  least  15  mil- 
lion men,  now  in  training  to  kill 
each  other. 

This,  however  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  A  rule  of  thumb 
is  that  at  least  four  men  must 
labor  to  keep  one  soldier  armed, 
fed  and  supplied. 

Thus,  an  end  to  the  arms 
race  would  enable  another  60 
million  men  to  turn  to  the  task 
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of  beating  swords  into  plow- 
shares. 

An  uncounted  number  of 
scientists,  now  bending  their 
brains  to  bigger  and  better 
means  of  mass  destruction,  could 
turn  their  thoughts  to  the  stars 
or  dig  into  the  secret  of  life. 

The  United  States  is  spend- 
ing $46  billion  annually  for 
missiles,  manpower,  tanks,  guns 
ships,  atomic  explosives  and 
miUtary  aid  to  allies. 

That  is  55  per  cent  of  the 
federal  goverment's  total  budget. 
It  is  roughly  9.2  per  cent  of  the 
United  States'  gross  national 
product  —  income  from  all 
sources  for  everybody  —  which 


now  is  about  $500  billion  annu- 
ally. 

Official  Russian  figures  set 
arms  spending  at  $10.2  billion 
annually  out  of  a  total  budget  of 
$86  billion. 

The  Russians,  however,  con- 
ceal military  expenditures  under 
such  headings  as  *heavy  con- 
struction' and  'scientific  ex- 
periments.' 

Analysts  estimate  that  a 
more  accurate  figure  would  be 
about  $42  billion. 

This  is  about  49  per  cent  of 

the   total   Russian   budget   and 

roughly  12  per  cent  of  the  $380 

billion  gross  national  product. 

— Bern  Price 


*  VANCOUVER— Lack  of  work  forced  two  youths  to  remain  in  the  New  Haven  correctional 
institution  last  year  for  two  months  after  they  were  eligible  for  parole.  The  boys,  who  have 
since  been  released,  could  not  meet  parole  board  requirements  because  they  were  unable  to 
find  jobs  and  had  no  families  to  support  them. 

Malcolm  McCaw,  executive  director  of  the  B.C.  Borstal  Association,  revealed  this  in 
his  annual  report.  'This  is  the  first  time  I  can  recall  that  we  have  been  forced  into  a  situation 
like  this,'  he  said,   'and   it  was  caused   by  the  desperate   unemployment  situation.' 

-VANCOUVER   SUN 

*  MAN  STILL  OUTNUMBERS  the  automobile  in  California,  but  the  cars  are  rapidly  catching 
up.  At  last  count,  the  state's  population  was  15,717,204;  its  registered  automobiles,  8,681,162. 
But  new  vehicle  registrations  climbed  to  484,824  last  year— well  ahead  of  360,770  babies  born 
in  the  state  during  the  period. 

California  man  is  also  letting  the  auto  overtake  him  in  another  way  —  by  killing  him 
off.     The  state   reported   3,723  motor-vehicle  fatalities  last  year. 

*  IT  HAS  BEEN  CALCULATED  that  a  $13,500  home,  bought  under  President  Kennedy's 
40-year  mortgage  plan,  would  cost  the  buyer  $33,437  by  the  time  the  place  was  paid  off. 
This  may  strike  some  people  as  high,  but  then  again  that  $33,437  may  be  worth  only  $13,500 
by  the  time  2001  A.D.  rolls  around.  -WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

*  THOUSANDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICANS  will  cVe  of  gas  this  year.  Some  will  inhale  it, 
others  will  be  blown  up  by  it  .  .  .  but  most  of  them  will   just  step  on  it.         —ANONYMOUS 
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Through  the  Technoscope  . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  scientific  and  technolog^ical  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this   Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

HI-PRESS  AIR  CONDITIONING  OF 
America,  Inc.  will  offer  a  version 
of  Its  small-pipe,  high-pressure 
air-conditioning  system  —  original- 
ly designed  for  ships  —  to  office 
buildings,  apartment  houses,  and 
factories. 

The  system  uses  much  smaller 
diameter  pipe  to  carry  air  than 
conventional  low-pressure  systems 
require;  and  it  does  not  require 
water  pipe,  fans  or  motors  near 
the  individual  room  units  as  do 
other  high-pressure  systems  on  the 
market.  All  heating  and  cooling 
is  done  at  the  central  station,  and' 
the  conditioned  air  Is  carried,' 
through  narrow  pipe  (5%  inch 
down  to  21/2  inch  in  diameter)  to 
the  room  outlets  where  it  is  blend- 
ed to  the  right  temperature. 

GEORGIA-PACIFIC  CORP.  HAS  DE- 
veloped  a  new  method  of  making 
plywood  that  eliminates  several 
production  steps  and  brings  the 
manufacturing  operation  much 
closer  to  a  continuous  process. 

Ordinarily,  plywood  manufactur- 
ing requires  at  least  five  steps: 
peeling  the  veneer,  curing  it,  cut- 
ting it  to  size  and  repairing  defects, 
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wet  glueing,  and  pressing.  Geor- 
gia-Pacific's process  combines  these 
in  about  two  steps.  The  green, 
veneer  is  fed  directly  to  a  four- 
storey  press  where  dry  glue  is 
dumped  on  it;  then  it  is  heat  bond- 
ed, which  simultaneously  cures  the 
green  veneer  and  sets  the  glue. 
In  addition,  the  surfaces  are  cover- 
ed with  resin  impregnated  paper 
which  cures  to  a  hard  plastic-like 
coating.  That  eliminates  the  sand- 
ing operation,  provides  a  paint 
base,  and  eliminates  grain  rise  and 
cracking. 

The  product,  says  G-P's  vice- 
president  of  research,  has  all  the 
qualities  of  premium  plywood  yet 
is  made  from  lower-quality  veneer. 

A  NEW  VIBRATION  DAMPING 
tape  called  Scotchfoam  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  Minnesota 
Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.  It  is  made  of 
polyurethane  foam  with  adhesive 
on  one  side  and  plastic  backing  on 
the  other.  The  tape,  which  will 
stick  permanently  to  metal,  can  be 
used  to  quiet  vibrations  and  other 
extraneous  noise  on  all  kinds  of 
machinery  and  equipment,  from 
jet  aircraft  to  home  appliances. 
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A  DOCTOR  CAN  GET  AN  INSTANT 
consultation  with  a  heart  specialist 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
miles  away  with  the  help  of  a 
connpact,  lightweight  electronic  de- 
vice that  makes  it  possible  to 
transmit  electrocardiograms  by  tele- 
phone. The  6-ounce  SONLINK 
transmitter,  developed  by  Mnemo- 
tron  Corp,  of  Spring  Valley,  N.Y., 
resembles  a  pocket  transistor  radio, 
is  attached  to  the  leads  of  an  elec- 
trocardiograph and  clipped  to  the 
telephone  mouthpiece.  The  elec- 
trocardiogram goes  out  over  the 
phone  as  a  soft  continuous  beep 
that  is  recorded  on  another  electro- 
cardiograph for  the  cardiologist  at 
the  other  end  of  the  telephone  line 
via  a  SONLINK  receiver  clipped  to 
the  telephone  earpiece. 

A  NEW  SMALL  MAGNETIC  DRUG 
memory  for  computers  weighs 
only  eight  pounds  but  can  hold 
six  times  as  much  information  as 
comparable  commercial  drums,  ac- 
cording to  its  manufacturer,  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Co.  The  drum's  stor- 
age capacity  is  358,000  bits  of 
information. 

A  DEVICE  THAT  HOOKS  TO  THE 
front  of  photocopy  machines  elim- 
inates most  of  the  manual  handling 
of  these  machines.  It  measures 
the  original  drawing  or  document, 
selects   proper    width    copy    paper 


from  its  own  store,  aligns  the 
paper  with  the  original  and  cuts 
it  to  size,  then  feeds  the  two 
through  the  copy  machine.  The 
manufacturer,  Williams  Automa- 
tion Co.,  expects  to  find  applica- 
tions in  engineering  and  architec- 
tural firms,  insurance  offices,  and 
banks. 

A  SILICON  RESIN  DEVELOPED  BY 
Down  Corning  Corp.  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  encapsulate  electronic  cir- 
cuits and  components  in  a  clear 
substance  so  that  they  can  still  be 
inspected  visually.  The  resin,  in 
the  form  of  a  nearly  colorless 
liquid,  is  poured  around  the  elec- 
tronic parts  where  it  hardens  into 
a  tough,  flexible  transparent  mass 
which  has  good  insulating  proper- 
ties and  moisture  resistance,  accor- 
ding to  Dow  Corning.  The  material 
can  be  cut  away  with  a  knife,  so 
that  a  defective  part  can  be  re- 
placed; then  the  hole  is  filled  with 
more  resin. 

NEW  PACKAGING  MATERIAL  CON- 
sists  of  polyethylene  film  laminated 
to  burlap.  The  polyethylene  is 
black,  clear,  or  white,  and  the  bur- 
lap is  dyed  various  colors.  Formed 
Into  tubing,  it  makes  a  protective 
covering  for  objects  of  most  any 
size  or  shape,  says  its  producer. 
Burlap  Tubing  Manufacturers,  Inc. 
of  Philadelphia. 


*  A  MOTOR  WEIGHING  only  one-ninth  of  an  ounce  and  so  small  it  can  be  hidden  behind 
a  thumb-tack  has  been  developed  to  power  small  elapsed-time  indicators  and  repeat-cycle 
timers.  It  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  nine  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  long, 
consumes  less  than  one-half  watt  of  power,  and  is  worth  about  20  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

-VANCOUVER  SOUTH   NEWS 
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Cosmonaut! 


AT  TREMENDOUS  cost  in 
"^  ^  technical  effort,  fuel  and 
equipment,  man  has  become  an 
'cosmonaut'.  It  makes  a  piker 
out  of  Jack  and  his  'New  Fron- 
tier'. As  for  the  folks  who  have 
been  feeling  a  mite  low  because 
problems  of  our  earthly  envi- 
ronment seem  to  be  multiplying 
and  getting  downright  threat- 
ening, some  are  sure  to  find  the 
escape  hatch  into  the  realm  of 
fantasy  has  been  widened. 

We  can  expect  this  techno- 
logical breakthrough  to  be 
treated  much  less  as  a  scientific 
achievement  contributive  of  use- 
ful knowledge  to  man  than  as 
an  opportunity  to  be  capitalized 
upon  by  every  sensationalist  and 
commercial  opportunist.  Space 
has  been  a  rich  preserve  for  fic- 
tion fantasy  for  decades,  but 
the  real  fun  is  doubtless  just  to 
begin.  Surplus  population  on 
earth?  Don't  go  north,  go  out! 
Pioneer  and  populate  other  plan- 
ets! Resource  depletion?  Why 
Mr.    Moon   is  virtually   in  our 
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back  yard  and  he  looks  loded! 
Millions  of  lonely  folks  some- 
where 'out  there?'  To  your  sta- 
tions, missionaries!  Don't  let 
Africa  frustrate  you,  try  Venus! 
As  for  killing  ourselves  off,  of 
course  we  can  do  it  efficiently 
without  leaving  earth,  but 
here's  a  chance  to  do  it  differ- 
ently! Satellites,  anti-satellites, 
and  anti-anti-satellites,  and  no 
over-crowding! 

As  for  you  and  me,  brother, 
we're  grounded  to  old  terra 
firma.  We  might  get  up  in  the 
air  sometimes  but  not  for  long 
and  we  don't  go  far.  Billions 
of  dollars  poured  into  space 
programs  aren't  going  to  solve 
the  problems  of  our  earthly  en- 
vironment. So  the  intelligent 
thing  to  do  is  to  learn  more 
about  the  enviromnent  we're 
stuck  with.  You  might  even  be 
surprised  at  the  marvelous  po- 
tential at  our  finger-tips,  pro- 
viding we  act  more  intelligently 
than  we  have  in  recent  years, 
that  is!  — Milton  Wildfong 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH    AMERICA'S    ONLY   SOCIAL    DYNAMIC 


WHAT  ? 

*  Technocracy  is  the  only  North 
American  social  movement  with  a 
North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Conti- 
nent. It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  associ- 
ation either  in  North  America  or 
elswhere. 

*  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy 
is  the  chartered  Section  consisting 
of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

*  It  is  not  a  commercial  organiz- 
ation or  a  political  party;  it  has  no 
financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  dues  and  do- 
nations of  its  own  members.  The 
widespread  membership  activities  of 
Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence 
allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$9.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member 
to  his  local  Section. 

*  Members  wear  the  chromium 
and  vermilion  insignia  of  Technoc- 
racy —  the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHERE  ? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State 
in  the  U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in 
Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are 
members  in  Panama,  Puerto  Rico 
and  in  numerous  other  places  with 
the  Armed  Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss 
Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  in- 
form any  one  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN  ? 

*  Technocracy  originated  in  the 
winter  of  1918-1919  when  Howard 
Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists  that  be- 
came known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance  —  a  research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as 
a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In 
1934,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in- 
Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lec- 
ture tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  nation-wide  member- 
ship organization.  Since  1934  Tech- 
nocracy has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  co- 
llapses or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technoc- 
racy had  been  reborn  suddenly  full- 
fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc.,  in  full  swing. 

WHO  ? 

*  Technocracy  was  built  in  North 
America  by  North  Americans.  It  is 
composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens in  all  walks  of  life.  Technoc- 
racy's membership  is  a  composite 
of  all  the  occupations,  economic  le- 
vels, races  and  religions  which  make 
up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citi- 
zens. Aliens  and  politicians  are  not 
eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant 
those  holding  elective  political  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.) 

*  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  far- 
mer, mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or 
housewife  —  as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  North  American  you  are 
welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Ouarterly  SHrvey 


Never  on  Sunday 

A  facility  that  has  been 
growing  in  popularity  with 
housewives  in  many  Canadian 
and  U.S.  cities  in  recent  years 
has  been  that  of  the  coin  laun- 
dries. They  have  been  reason- 
ably economical  by  comparison 
with  regular  laundries,  but  the 
feature  that  has  brought  them 
into  particular  favour  has  been 
their  round-the-clock  availabil- 
ity throughout  every  week  ir- 
respective of  Sundays  or  holi- 
days. During  bad  weather  es- 
pecially, women  have  found  it 
most  convenient  to  drop  in  at 
a  nearby  laundromat  and  com- 
plete a  washing  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  they  could  do  the  full 
washing  and  drying  cycle  at 
home.  Very  often,  even  women 
with  their  own  automatic  equip- 
ment have  turned  in  preference 
to  the  laundromats  because  they 
did  not  need  to  be  concerned 
either  about  maintenance  or  the 
supply  of  hot  water.  Others  who 
have  worked  during  the  week 
have  found  it  handy  to  visit  a 


laundromat  either  after  work  or 
on  Sundays. 

Now,  in  Canada,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  lowered  the  boom  in 
respect  to  Sunday  opening.  On 
Monday,  June  26th,  1961,  IT 
handed  down  a  learned  ruling 
that  it  is  a  contravention  of  the 
Lord's  Day  Act  for  coin  laun- 
dries to  operate  on  Sunday.  The 
reason?  They  are  not  an  essen- 
tial service!  Just  what  an  essen- 
tial service  is  IT  did  not  explain, 
but  included  therein  apparently 
are  such  things  as  coin-operated 
telescopes,  cigarette  vendors  and 
depot  luggage  lockers. 

The  ruling  caught  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Legislature  un- 
awares, for  the  latter  had  only 
recently  given  the  laundromats 
the  green  light  for  continuous 
operation.  At  this  writing  they 
are  still  running  seven  days  a 
week,  but  it  seems  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  provincial 
government  must  obey  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous 
absurdities  that  so  well  charac- 
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terizes  Price  System  operations. 
Let  there  be  no  illusions  about 
the  reasons  for  the  coin  laun- 
dries wanting  full-time  opening. 
At  each  of  them  only  one  or 
two  attendants  are  on  hand  for 
a  few  hours  each  day,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  they  are  unat- 
tended (including  Sundays),  so 
pickings  have  been  good.  Be 
that  as  it  must  be  within  a  Price 
System,  they  have  in  a  relative- 
ly short  time  provided  the  type 
of  continuous  service  which  in 
a  functional  society  must  include 
all  services.  Just  where  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  makes 
the  fine  distinction  between 
what  is  necessary  and  what  is 
unnecessary  is  rather  obscure. 
Would  it  not  seem,  though,  that 
when  a  facility  has  attracted  as 
wide  patronage  as  has  that  of 
the  coin  laundries  that  it  might 
be  accorded  at  least  the  same 
rating  as  a  tourist  telescope? 
Technocracy  views  this  ruling 
as  a  good  example  of  how 
political  control  interferes  with 
physical  operations. 

The  Cultural  Revolt 

The  achievements  of  modern 
technology  will  be  allowed  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  benefits 


of  mankind,  according  to  a  re- 
cent prediction  made  by  Dr. 
Fred  L.  Whipple,  director  of  the 
Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Ob- 
servatory at  Harvard.  Address- 
ing a  graduating  class  at  North- 
eastern University,  Boston, 
Mass.,  this  leading  American 
scientist  stated  that  the  cultural 
revolution  'has  a  potential  for 
secure  living  and  creative  ex- 
pression that  is  truly  explosive.* 

A  few  possibilities  such  as 
weekend  trips  from  Boston  to 
Tahiti  were  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Whipple,  after  which  he  empha- 
sized that  in  the  'long  evolu- 
tionary travel  from  amoebus  to 
thinking  being,  man  now  has 
reached  a  crossroad  that  de- 
mands a  decision.  In  view  of 
modem  scientific  achievements 
the  lack  of  global  cooperation 
could  prove  catastrophic* 

He  described  war,  racial  dis- 
crimination and  religious  intol- 
erance as  'truly  absurd  ...  in 
fact,  plain  crazy.'  Man's  in- 
stinct, he  pointed  out,  to  remain 
within  the  group  whose  cultural 
background  matches  his  own 
and  fight  aggressively  against 
external  groups  that  seem  dif- 
ferent or  threatening  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  the  mastery 
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of  his  environment  —  'indeed  in 
his  very  survival.  Now/  he  as- 
serted, *it  becomes  a  veritable 
hazard.* 

These  and  other  comments 
by  Dr.  Whipple  indicate  that  he 
has  some  objective  knowledge 
of  the  hazards  facing  the  world. 
Is  he  as  well  informed  on  the 
particular  brand  of  hazard  fac- 
ing North  America  as  the  result 
of  the  impact  of  abundance  on 
our  Price  System  economy?  We 
would  respectfully  suggest,  in 
case  that  he  is  not,  that  he 
hasten  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  Technocracy  and 
fully  acquaint  himself  with  his 
social  responsibility  and  special 
qualifications  arising  from  his 
scientific  training. 

Automation  Protection 

How  ridiculous  can  we  get? 

It  was  recently  pointed  out 
(June  24th)  in  Business  Week 
magazine  that  an  agreement 
not  to  fire  an  employee  displaced 
by  automation  has  been  writ- 
ten into  a  two-year  contract 
negotiated  between  the  Ameri- 
can Cable  and  Radio  Corp.  and 


the  Communications  Workers 
of  America.  Instead,  the  em- 
ployee (s)  thus  displaced  will  be 
otherwise  employed  at  equal  pay 
within  the  company. 

The  question  arises:  Why 
did  the  company  install  the 
automation  in  the  first  place? 
Certainly  it  was  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  its  operating 
costs,  but  this  is  the  result 
which  must  come  from  such  an 
agreement.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized here  that  a  major  reason 
for  communications  companies 
automating  their  equipment  was 
operational,  for  the  function  had 
grown  too  large  and  complex  for 
manual  control.  This,  however, 
does  not  rule  out  the  economic 
factors  involved.  On  a  long  term 
basis,  the  automated  equipment 
is  not  only  far  more  efficient 
but  also  much  less  costly  than 
that  necessitating  large  numbers 
of  human  operatives. 

The  abovementioned  two- 
year  contract  may  run  its 
course,  but  it  is  a  safe  bet  that 
it  will  not  be  renewed.  After  all, 
in  a  Price  System  operation, 
human  operatives  are  expend- 
able but  profits  are  not. 
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In  Quest  of  An  Ideal 


If  North  Americans  had  their  choice  they  would  probably 
stick  with  the  Price  System;  but  since  it  is  crumbling  away, 
they  must  soon  seek  ideals  that  are  far  removed  from  money 
matters  which  have  so  far  fascinated  them. 


SHOULD  you  ask  random 
Americans  what  their  in- 
dividual ideal  in  life  is,  the 
answer,  if  honestly  given,  surely 
would  be  closely  related  to 
money.  In  fact,  the  American 
Ideal  is  so  closely  associated 
with  money  that  it  is  adequately 
summed  up  in  a  current  smart 
proverb:  'Money  may  not  be 
everything  in  life,  but  it  is  way 
ahead  of  whatever  is  in  second 
place.'  This  indicates  the  futi- 
lity of  trying  to  discuss  ideals 
with  Americans  except  in  terms 
of  money  or  economic  advantage 
of  some  kind.  The  same  is  prob- 
ably true  of  most  other  peoples, 
also,  but  we  just  apply  it  with 
more  emphasis  than  most.  So, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  begin 
our  quest  for  an  American  ideal 
in  the  realm  of  economic  affairs. 
Organization  leaders  find  it 
very  difficult  to  get  their  mem- 
bers out  to  association  meetings. 
This  is  true  of  workers,  teachers, 
farmers,  junior  executives,  etc. 


They  have  tried  giving  prizes 
for  attendance,  imposing  fines 
for  absenteeism,  and  using  other 
means  of  persuasion  without 
much  positive  effect.  However, 
there  is  one  exception  to  this 
pattern.  That  exception  is  when 
wages,  salaries,  bonuses,  prices, 
or  other  financial  consideration 
of  direct  concern  to  the  individ- 
ual is  the  chief  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. That  is  where  the 
members'  primary  interests  lie 
and  where  they  are  most  at- 
tentive and  vocal. 

Government  regimes  and 
social  systems  are  almost  al- 
ways evaluated  by  the  individ- 
uals concerned  in  terms  of  the 
probable  economic  benefits  to 
themselves.  At  the  election 
polls,  the  voter  usually  votes 
what  he  thinks  are  his  economic 
interests  rather  than  some  ab- 
stract ideal.  The  really  big 
political  issues  in  America  are 
those  concerned  with  some 
economic  interest.     Check  the 
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most  controversial  issues  in 
American  history  and  see  if 
that  is  not  so. 

The  centering  of  one's 
aspirations  in  economic  com- 
forts is  not  strange  considering 
the  past  history  of  the  human 
race;  for  the  goals  and 
struggles  of  life  have  almost 
always  been  those  related  to 
economic  survival  and  advance- 
ment. With  reference  to  the 
great  majority,  this  has  been 
an  overwhelming  concern.  Only 
economic  aristocrats  and  bums 
could  feign  some  interest  in 
ideals  other  than  those  with  a 
monetary  base.  Ascetics  and 
beatniks  are  not  so  different  as 
they  may  pretend;  they  are  just 
more  fascinated  with  the  art  of 
cutting  the  costs  of  keeping 
alive. 

The  American  presidents  and 
other  politicians,  as  well  as 
super-patriots  of  various  affilia- 
tion, speak  very  reverently  of 
^freedom.'  You  would  think 
from  their  words  and  tone  that 
'freedom'  was  some  kind  of  aura 
of  holy  blessedness  that  disting- 
uishes the  Select  people  from 
the  condemned.  But  you  will 
not  find  them  attempting  to  de- 


fine freedom.  The  late  John 
Foster  Dulles  used  the  word 
rather  freely  and  loosely  and, 
in  certain  references,  included 
the  Saudi-Arabians  among  the 
'free  peoples'  of  the  world. 
When  a  reporter  asked  him  at 
a  news  conference  to  define 
freedom,  he  stumbled  around  for 
awhile  then  blurted  out  that  it 
meant  'free  of  communist  influ- 
ence.' To  Mr.  Dulles,  freedom 
meant  nothing  more  than  non- 
communism. 

Freedom,  as  the  word  is 
used  in  modern  America,  can 
have  only  one  definition,  and  no 
'patriot'  wants  to  hear  that  defi- 
nition voiced  openly.  To  get 
at  the  definition,  one  must  study 
the  context  in  which  it  is  most 
often  used.  It  means  simply 
this:  Freedom  is  the  privilege 
of  the  chiseler  to  trim  the 
sucker.  The  suckers  are  the 
consumers  and  taxpayers. 

In  Free  America,  the  politi- 
cians are  on  the  side  of  the 
chiselers  and  against  the  con- 
sumers. The  tax  structure  is 
so  rigged  that  the  big  operators 
do  not  suffer  from  it,  but  the 
suckers  are  nicked  from  a  hun- 
dred different  angles. 
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There  was  a  time  when  a 
certain  American  ideal  was  ex- 
pressed with  the  slogan,  *Forty 
Acres  and  a  Mule.'  That  was 
strictly  an  economic  ideal.  As 
a  way  of  life,  it  had  a  certain 
appeal;  for,  forty  acres  and  a 
mule  spelled  economic  security 
to  many  people  who  did  not 
have  so  much.  This  ideal  was 
not  limited  in  its  attractiveness 
to  only  those  who  aspired  to  it 
for  themselves,  however.  It 
presented  a  social  pattern  that 
was  also  highly  satisfying  to 
most  of  the  big  chiselers;  for, 
it  would  tie  down  millions  of 
citizens  to  a  way  of  life  that 
would  border  on  serfdom.  It 
would  keep  them  scratching  for 
the  necessities  of  life;  and  it 
would  immobilize  them  on  a  cer- 
tain geographic  location.  Thus 
they  would  be  'sitting  ducks'  for 
the  machinations  of  the  big  op- 
erators. They  could  be  subor- 
dinated by  a  perpetual  economic 
squeeze  —  through  credit  and 
perennial  debt  if  nothing  else. 
These  small  farmers  would  be 
the  'vegetable  gardens'  that  sup- 
plied the  basic  take  of  the 
chiseling  rackets. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that 
the  ideal  situation  for  one  group 


of  people  is  not  likely  to  be  ideal 
for  all  others.  What  is  ideal 
for  the  wolf  may  be  far  from 
ideal  for  the  sheep. 

The  'ideal'  pattern  of  'forty 
acres  and  a  mule'  has  gone  out 
of  vogue  in  most  places  on  this 
Continent  —  being  still  retained 
in  only  the  most  'primitive* 
areas.  Its  going  was  not  the 
desire  of  either  the  chiseler  or 
the  sucker  —  both  of  them 
wanted  it  retained.  It  was  out- 
moded by  technology,  the  appli- 
cation of  power  tools  to  agri- 
culture. 

A  similar  situation  has  long 
prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  in 
many  parts  of  West  Europe, 
France  for  example.  In  France, 
the  peasant  farms  have  become 
subdivided  into  subsistence  plots 
and  are  occupied  by  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  people.  The 
peasants  of  France  represent  a 
high  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion, nearly  forty  per  cent,  some 
four  times  the  percentage  of  the 
farm  population  in  the  United 
States.  They  constitute  a  con- 
servative, ignorant,  supersti- 
tious, hard-working  faction  of 
the  population.  They  are  petty 
in  their  social  relations  and  sta- 
tic in  their  mode  of  operations. 
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They  are  favored  by  the  con- 
servative politicians,  the  busi- 
nessmen, and  the  clergy.  They 
constitute  a  powerful  political 
bloc.  They  can  be  counted  on 
to  be  stubborn  defenders  of  the 
status  quo  and  to  counteract  the 
radical  tendencies  of  the  indus- 
trial workers  and  to  offset  the 
'wickedness'  of  Paris.  To  social 
students  and  apologists,  afflic- 
ted with  static  and  indolent  con- 
cepts, the  peasants  constitute 
the  'real  France'  and  in  them 
reside  the  true  Christian  virtues 
.  .  .  But  the  technological  revo- 
lution will  overwhelm  the  peas- 
ant of  France,  as  it  is  over- 
whelming all  other  peasant  cul- 
tures. An  entirely  new  kind  of 
ideal  will  have  to  be  formulated. 
The  stability  of  almost  all 
past  societies  has  been  founded 
on  a  broad  base  of  toiling,  sub- 
ordinate, low-cost,  agricultural 
workers  —  serfs,  slaves,  peais- 
ants,  monks,  seasonal  employ- 
ees. They  were  not  efficient 
societies,  but  they  provided  the 
soil  and  manure  which  nour- 
ished the  orchids  of  politics, 
business,  and  priestcraft;  and 
they  provided  much  of  the  man- 
power for  military  adventures. 
Socially,  the  agricultural  work- 


ers were  closely  akin  to  domes- 
tic servants  and  a  little  inferior- 
to  craftsmen  and  small  traders. 
They  suffered  the  most  from 
military  invasion  and  conquest. 
It  is  difficult,  in  the  present  con- 
text of  events,  to  conceive  of 
such  a  setup  as  being  ideal.  We 
dwell  on  it  here  only  because 
for  untold  centuries,  it  consti- 
tuted the  way  of  life  for  the 
majority  in  all  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced societies.  It  remained 
unaltered  and  unchallenged  by 
other  alternatives. 

The  people  subsisted  in  their 
lowly  agricultural  status,  not 
because  they  were  happy  in  it, 
but,  because  it  was  the  way  of 
life  that  circumstances  forced 
upon  them.  If  they  were  un- 
happy with  their  lot,  they  did 
not  have  too  long  to  worry  about 
it;  for,  not  many  of  them  sur- 
vived beyond  early  maturity. 

An  alternative  to  the  indi- 
vidual, peasant-type  pattern  of 
agriculture  has  been  the  large 
plantation  or  estate.  In  most 
parts  of  the  world  (some  more 
than  others)  there  has  been  a 
tendency  for  some  of  the  more 
wealthy  citizens  and  institutions 
to  acquire  huge  tracts  of  land 
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and  have  these  operated  by 
droves  of  low-paid,  or  non-paid, 
human  workers.  This  pattern 
also  extends  far  back  in  history. 
In  such  associations,  the  work- 
ers were  kept  at  a  minimal  level 
of  culture  and  subsistence  while 
the  estate  owners  and  their  fam- 
ilies reveled  in  luxury  and  cul- 
ture. Often  the  workers  were 
maintained  as  part  of  the  estate, 
hence  were  provided  with  year- 
around  keep.  Other  times,  they 
were  merely  recruited  and  hired 
as  needed,  having  to  fend  for 
themselves  during  the  slack 
periods.  In  any  event,  the 
'labor  costs'  were  grudgingly  ac- 
cepted by  the  estate  owners,  and 
these  owners  tended  to  extract 
the  maximum  feasible  amount 
of  effort  from  such  labor.  This 
is  the  present  pattern  through- 
out Latin  America,  in  parts  of 
Western  Europe,  and  in  most 
colonial  territories  around  the 
world.  In  only  a  slightly  modi- 
fied form,  it  prevails  in  most  of 
the  world's  monasteries.  There 
are  still  remnants  of  it  in  the 
United  States,  where  droves  of 
low-paid  imported  laborers  are 
employed  as  seasonally  required. 
It  prevailed  in  one  of  its  most 
vicious  forms  in  the  sugar  plan- 


tations of  Cuba  prior  to  the 
Castro  revolution  —  to  mention 
only  one  instance.  (Evidently, 
that  is  the  'ideal'  which  the 
United  States  government  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
want  to  see  'restored'  in  Cuba.) 

The  lot  of  the  plantation 
workers  is  so  miserable  that  the 
ideal  way  of  life  which  they  en- 
vision for  themselves  and  which 
they  aspire  to  is  the  small  indiv- 
idual farm.  This  'ideal'  has  be- 
come so  strong  among  them 
that  most  practical  programs  of 
land  reform  must  institute  it  as 
a  temporary  phase  of  the  trans- 
ition to  a  more  efficient  type  of 
operation.  Such  was  the  case 
in  postwar  Poland  and  post- 
Chiang  Kai-shek  China. 

The  plantation  pattern  of 
agricultural  operations  is  highly 
favored  by  all  fascist-type  socie- 
ties, being  even  more  ideal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  fascist  hierarchy 
than  the  peasant-type  agricul- 
tural pattern.  For  one  thing,  it 
is  a  more  efficient  means  of 
'organizing'  the  take.  It  is  es- 
pecially adaptable  to  one-crop 
economies.  The  chief  disadvan- 
tage of  it,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  owners  and  operators,  is 
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that  it  brings  a  large  group  of 
workers  together  in  close  asso- 
ciation and  gives  them  a  com- 
mon cause  to  brood  over.  That 
sometimes  leads  to  trouble 
which,  traditionally,  is  met  with 
the  utmost  in  cruelty  and  re- 
pression. 

In  recent  years,  an  ancient 
ideology  of  collective  security 
and  welfare,  has  been  revived 
and  is  gaining  momentum.  It 
is  an  ideal  which  appeals  to 
many  of  the  world's  people,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  nothing 
to  lose.  This  is  competitive 
with,  and  a  threat  to,  the  fascist- 
type  patterns  of  life.  It  is  an 
ideal  which  the  upper  class  of 
the  West  is  out  to  destroy  at 
all  cost  —  by  bullets,  daggers, 
sabotage,  boycott,  bribery, 
blockade,  threats,  and  even  by 
the  most  destructive  forms  of 
nuclear  age  warfare.  Regard- 
less of  the  form  of  collective 
cooperation  for  purposes  of  wel- 
fare and  security,  it  is  derisively 
called  'communism'  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Freedom. 

The  world  of  mankind,  at 
present,  is  dividing  up  for  a 
showdown  between  Freedom 
and    Communism,    the    world's 


two  major  ideals.  An  open  out- 
break of  conflict  between  the 
two  camps  has  not  developed 
as  yet  on  a  large  scale,  mainly 
because  not  enough  people 
view  such  a  conflict  as  being 
necessary  and  worthwhile. 
Large  blocs  of  nations  refuse 
to  view  the  differences  in  ideals 
as  of  such  importance  as  to 
justify  a  world  holocaust.  They 
merely  view  the  two  ideals  as 
interesting  alternatives,  to  be 
proven  by  accomplishments  in 
the  field  rather  than  by  debate 
between  polemicists  or  by  clash 
of  arms.  Then,  millions  of 
people  in  the  respective  nations 
of  communist  and  non-commu- 
nist influence  are  more  inter- 
ested in  keeping  alive  and  find- 
ing a  modus  vivendi  than  in 
sacrificing  themselves  in  a  ther- 
monuclear war.  Militarily,  the 
conflict  is  stalemated,  except 
for  local,  small-scafe  skirmishes. 
But  it  is  far  from  being  recon- 
ciled. 

Economically,  the  world  of 
'communism'  is  more  efficient 
and  potent  than  the  world  of 
individual  enterprise  —  as  co- 
ordinated group  action  must  al- 
ways be.  The  advantages  of 
private    enterprise    'incentives' 
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over  group  enterprise  *regimen- 
tation'  is  not  evident  on  the 
surface  to  an  impartial  obser- 
ver. A  comparison  of  modem 
China  with  pre-war  China,  for 
example,  would  seem  to  argue 
in  favor  of  collectivism.  Even  in 
America,  the  citadel  of  Free 
Enterprise,  the  advantages  of 
collectivism  (in  certain  crude 
forms)  are  being  recognized; 
such  as  social  security,  insur- 
ance, military  formations,  and 
such  public  endeavors  as  the 
postal  service,  public  schools, 
highways,  national  forests  and 
national  parks.  Socially,  collecti- 
vism attempts  to  eradicate  the 
extreme  poverty  so  prevalent  in 
fascist  and  other  Free  countries. 
The  United  States  is  the 
front  nation  on  the  side  of  Free- 
dom. It  has  created  more  debt 
than  any  other  nation  in  the 
v/orld;  hence,  it  serves  as  the 
banker  for  the  cause  of  Free- 
dom. Not  being  able  to  present 
the  impoverished  peoples  of  the 
world  with  a  more  attractive 
ideology  than  communism,  Am- 
erica is  seeking  to  bribe  them 
with  economic  handouts.  This 
is  to  be  paid  out  of  borrowings 
and  taxes.  However,  the  pay- 
off system    is   very   inefficient 


and  very  corrupt;  so,  very  little 
of  it  ever  reaches  the  people 
who  are  most  in  need  of  being 
dissuaded  from  seeking  econ- 
omic betterment  under  com- 
munism. The  American  *sys- 
tem'  of  bribery  is  bearing  bitter 
fruit  in  such  places  as  Latin  Am- 
erica, southeast  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  certain  parts 
of  Western  Europe.  Our  For- 
eign Aid  (so-called)  does  not 
do  much  to  win  and  influence 
the  populace  when  the  ones  that 
are  most  in  need  of  being  won 
over  and  influenced  have  to 
walk  along  the  roadsides  in  bare 
feet  and  tattered  clothes  while 
the  wealthy  aristocrats  ride  by 
in  air-conditioned  Cadillacs  paid 
for  by  the  Foreign  Aid  that  was 
supposed  to  'fight  communism.* 
Such  a  program  of  anti-com- 
munism could  not  be  more  nega- 
tive in  its  results  if  it  were  de- 
signed for  us  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  leaders  of  Communism 
do  not  have  to  oppose  us  in 
open  combat.  All  they  have  to 
do  is  stand  by,  operate  on  the 
cheap,  then  pick  up  the  pieces 
from  Freedom's  blunders.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  sup- 
plies and  services  provided  the 
overlords  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
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regime  did  not  save  China  from 
Communism;  rather  it  facilitat- 
ed its  take-over.  Similar  payoffs 
have  not  succeeded  in  Latin  Am- 
erica or  Africa  nor  as  yet  in 
many  other  places  where  they 
have  been  applied.  Political  ec- 
onomists in  America  are  scream- 
ing (whether  out  of  sincerity  or 
for  purposes  of  personal  publi- 
city is  not  clear)  for  more  ef- 
ficient administration  of  Foreign 
Aid.  But  an  efficient  program 
of  Foreign  Aid  would  be  so  far 
out  of  character  for  the  disciples 
of  Freedom  and  so  contrary  to 
all  past  history  of  such,  as  well 
as  being  so  much  at  variance 
with  Western  ideology,  that  it 
would  be  the  surprise  of  the 
century  if  it  did  happen. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  sav- 
agery, the  great  emphasis  on 
human  welfare  has  been  at  the 
family  level  rather  than  at  the 
group  level.  The  primitive  sav- 
ages operated  as  a  group,  shar- 
ing supplies  mutually  among 
all  members  of  the  group.  But 
only  rarely  has  such  a  pattern 
prevailed  since  then,  although 
it  often  has  been  held  as  an  ideal 
among  small  groups,  usually  of 
religious  or  semi-religious  char- 
acter.   On  the  whole,  since  an- 


cient times,  economic  welfare 
has  been  primarily  a  family 
concern. 

Primitive  peoples  thought  of 
economic  security  in  terms  of 
goods  —  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ters, tools  of  their  trade  —  and 
their  idea  of  heaven  was  a  place 
where  these  would  always  be 
available  when  needed.  Even 
the  American  pioneers  tallied 
their  blessings  in  terms  of  avail- 
able supplies — food  stored  away 
for  future  use;  animals  available 
for  meat,  milk,  and  leather; 
textiles  for  making  clothing;  and 
supplies,  such  as  logs,  available 
for  buildings.  They  had  little 
occasion  to  think  of  money  as 
such,  except  as  it  was  needed 
to  buy  the  few  things  which 
they  could  not  produce  them- 
selves. 

But  times  have  changed  and, 
now,  everything  is  evaluated  in 
terms  of  price.  Money  comes 
first,  all  else  follows. 

The  concept  that  everything 
can  be  bought  with  money  is 
so  prevalent  that  it  seems  only 
natural  for  Americans  to  place 
a  price  on  Salvation.  This,  they 
attempt  to  buy  through  contri- 
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butions  to  their  respective 
churches.  Needless  to  say,  the 
church  hierarchies  are  most  en- 
thusiastic about,  and  most  co- 
operative with,  this  idea;  in 
fact,  they  often  provide  the 
going  price  for  their  cHents  in 
the  form  of  assessments.  After 
hstening  to  appeals  for  funds 
by  church  spokesmen  over  the 
radio,  one  almost  gets  the  feel- 
ing that  Heaven  is  operated  on 
a  monetary  standard  and  that 
it  would  have  to  close  up  shop 
if  the  inflow  of  American  dol- 
lars should  dry  up.  The  exact 
amount  of  contributions  that  is 
required  to  guarantee  Salvation 
is  a  real  concern  to  many  Am- 
erican families  each  year.  Many 
who  have  led  dubious  lives  in 
terms  of  their  spiritual  ideals 
seek  to  buy  atonement  with  last 
minute  contributions  of  gener- 
ous size,  perhaps  much  to  the 
dismay  of  their  heirs  who  are 
not  yet  ready  for  such  drastic 
measures. 

North  Americans  are  at 
loose  ends  when  it  comes  to  con- 
templating the  ideals  of  life  and 
living.  The  old  aspirations  are 
dying  out  or  no  longer  apply. 
For  many  centuries,  the  bright- 
est dream  of  personal  glory  for 


the  'common  people*  was  some- 
how attaining  status  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  upper  class.  This  was 
the  theme  of  many  popular 
stories,  particularly  those  de- 
signed for  children.  Since  al- 
most no  practical  course  was 
open  for  a  commoner  to  attain 
noble  status,  its  realization  had 
to  be  envisioned  as  being 
brought  about  by  some  magic 
transformation  —  as  a  gratuity 
or  reward  bestowed  by  super- 
natural beings.  But  now,  partic- 
ularly in  America,  the  attain- 
ment of  high  social  status  is 
merely  a  matter  of  acquiring 
enough  money;  and  there  is  an 
outside  chance  that  this  could 
happen  to  anyone — for  example, 
to  one  who  can  raise  enough 
money  to  buy  a  ticket  in  the 
Irish  Sweepstakes. 

The  ideal  of  an  American  in 
the  middle  income  group  hovers 
rather  close  to  the  general  pat- 
tern of  owning  an  estate  near  a 
large  city,  with  a  swimming 
pool,  two  cars,  a  motorboat,  a 
college  education  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  a  managerial  job  in 
some  prospering  corporation. 
The  details  may  vary  in  kind 
and  extravagance  with  the  rela- 
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tive  economic  situation  of  the 
individual,  but  the  essential  in- 
gredient in  most  ideals  is  an  in- 
come of  above  average  size. 
Hollywood  and  Madison  Aven- 
ue have  contributed  substan- 
tially to  this  form  of  ideal  by 
continuously  glorifying  the  way 
of  life  of  the  wealthy  and  near- 
wealthy.  World  War  II  and  the 
postwar  prosperity  boom,  foun- 
ded on  debt,  brought  this  ideal 
close  enough  to  potential  real- 
ization that  numerous  Ameri- 
cans decided  to  make  a  try  for 
it. 

Perpetual  prosperity  became 
the  American  dream.  For  a 
while  after  the  war,  the  farmers 
got  high  prices  for  what  they 
produced.  Skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  got  easy,  good- 
paying  jobs  with  plenty  of  lush 
overtime.  Engineers,  salesmen, 
executives,  and  promoters  found 
their  services  in  demand  at  in- 
flated salaries.  Landlords  and 
professional  people  made  a 
'killing.*  The  American  public 
never  had  it  so  good.  The 
Promised  Land  had  been  reach- 
ed, and  the  multitudes  settled 
into  a  conservative  rut,  satisfied 
in  general  with  things  as  they 
were.    The  ideal  of  Permanent 


Prosperity  was  readily  and  en- 
thusiastically accepted  by  the 
great  majority  of  Americans; 
and,  insofar  as  they  were  in- 
dividually concerned,  this  ideal 
was  enough  to  sustain  them 
from  here  on  out. 

But  soon  the  prosperity  boom 
began  to  turn  sour.  For  one 
thing,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
smart  operators  would  get 
greedy  and  start  gobbling  up  the 
small  fry,  first,  then  turn  to 
gobbling  up  the  bigger  fish.  The 
rat  race  became  steadily  more 
vicious.  But  human  cussedness 
was  not  the  only  sand  in  the 
gears  of  Prosperity. 

The  most  decisive  and  stub- 
born factor  was  technological 
in  nature.  Technology  drastic- 
ally changed  the  way  of  doing 
work,  and  this  change  was  con- 
centrated on  getting  ever  higher 
production  with  ever  declining 
man-hours  of  labor. 

Technology  has  forced  the 
human  being  to  revise  his  con- 
cepts completely  and  to  alter  his 
ideals  accordingly.  Technology 
has  all  but  wiped  out  the  pattern 
of  small  farm  economy.  Tech- 
nology is  destroying  the  concept 
of    earning    an    income    from 
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working  at  a  steady  job.  Tech- 
nology is  also  eliminating  the 
fear  of  want  and  undermining 
the  pioneer  virtue  of  frugality. 
Technology  is  making  scarcity 
obsolete  for  the  people  of  this 
Continent  and  is  forcing  them 
to  consider,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  world,  an  economy  of 
abundance.  But  this  change  is 
far  from  smooth  and  devoid  of 
conflict  and  hardship.  The  ideals 
of  the  Old  Order  still  dominate 
the  minds  of  our  leaders. 

In  the  technological  change- 
over to  abundance,  the  one 
thing  that  is  most  sacred  to  Am- 
erican life  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned —  money.  Money  has  a 
function  only  in  an  economy  of 
scarcity.  For  many  decades, 
sporadic  individuals  have  en- 
visioned a  moneyless  society. 
But  it  was  left  to  Technocracy 
to  come  up  with  a  practical  de- 
sign for  bringing  it  to  realiza- 
tion. Strangely  enough.  Tech- 
nocracy does  not  present  its  de- 
sign in  the  form  of  an  ideal.  It 
is  presented  as  a  workable 
means  of  distributing  abun- 
dance. Technocracy  presumes 
that  abundance  will  soon  be 
here  and,  in  preparing  the  way 
for  it,  does  not  treat  it  as  an 


Ideal  to  be  achieved  because  it 
is  Good.  Rather,  abundance  is 
regarded  as  a  technological 
problem.  Technocrats  concern 
themselves  with  the  next  most 
probable  social  state  on  the 
North  American  Continent  and 
with  a  functional  program  for 
its  operation. 

Technocracy  is  not  asking 
North  Americans  to  abandon 
money  and  prepare  for  life  in 
the  Technate  as  a  matter  of 
desire  and  volition  on  their  part. 
We  are  sure  that  if  you  had  your 
choice  you  would  stick  with  the 
money  system.  It  has  become 
a  deep-rooted  part  of  your  per- 
sonality, and  it  fascinates  you. 
Instead,  we  point  out  that  the 
age-old  Price  System  is  crumb- 
ling away  and  that  you  are 
being  forced  by  factors  beyond 
your  control  to  experience  a 
fundamental  change  in  your 
way  of  life  and  in  your  con- 
cepts of  economic  problems. 
But  we  are  satisfied  that,  once 
you  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  abundance,  you  will 
have  a  feeling  of  security  and 
adjustment  that  will  enable  you 
to  transcend  the  worries  of  the 
Price  System  and  to  seek  ideals 
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tar  removed  from  money  mat- 
ters. 

To  you  North  Americans 
who  are  becoming  disillusioned 
with  the  economic  ideals  of  the 
past  and  nauseated  with  the 
present  stench  of  commercial- 
ism on  this  Continent,  may  we 
suggest  that  you  study  Tech- 
nocracy's program  of  abundance 
for  all?  Technocracy's  program 
is  devoid  of  the  commercialism, 
the  malpractices,  and  the  uncer- 
tainties of  a  money  economy. 
Study  it  and  see  for  yourselves  if 
it  does  not  contain  the  elements 
of  an  Ideal  worthy  to  inspire  the 
enthusiasms  of  mankind. 


If  you  feel  that  we  have 
missed  the  boat  in  our  discussion 
of  ideals  by  concentrating  our 
attention  on  economic  aspects  of 
life,  please  be  reminded  that 
once  the  factor  of  economic  se- 
curity is  removed  as  a  problem 
from  the  lives  of  individual 
North  Americans,  once  abun- 
dance can  be  taken  for  granted 
as  a  function  of  life  on  this 
Continent,  then,  they  can  turn 
their  attention  to  other  kinds  of 
ideals  —  away  from  the  chican- 
eries of  making  a  living  to  the 
art  of  making  a  life. 

— Wilton  Ivie 


*  OTTAWA— The  federal  government's  atomic  agency  is  building  an  experimental  machine  to 
irradiate  potatoes  to  prevent  sprouting  during  storage.  R.  F.  Errington,  manager  of  the  com- 
mercial products  division  of  Atomic  Enegy  of  Canada  Limited,  told  the  Commons  research 
committee  that  he  hopes  the  machine  will  be  completed  by  fall  in  time  for  tests  v\^ith  the  new 
potato  crop.     Most  of  the  tests  will  be  conducted  in  New  Brunswick. 

Mr.  Errington  said  his  company  is  working  in  close  conjunction  with  potato  producers  in 
the  development  of  the  machine.  The  objective  was  to  find  an  economic  method  to  put  to 
use  a  scientifically  proved  irradiation  process  that  stops  sprouting  and  wilting  during  winter 
storage.  The  process  Involves  the  Irradiation  of  potatoes  with  a  low-power  gamma  ray  which 
passes  through  the  potato  like  sunlight  through  a  window  and  kills  the  sprouts  before  they 
start  to  grow.  The  rays  do  not  leave  any  atomic  materials  that  would  make  the  potato  radio- 
active. Gamma  rays  had  no  mass  and  were  unable  to  make  anything  radioactive,  said 
Mr.  Errington. 

He  said  that  If  the  process  can  be  developed  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  used 
without  causing  any  undue  rise  in  potato  prices.  It  will  mean  that  potatoes  can  be  stored  for 
long  periods  of  time.  The  process  does  not  change  the  taste  of  the  potato  or  reduce  Its  food 
value.  The  test  machine  will  Irradiate  sample  quantities  of  potatoes  In  the  foil.  They  would 
then  be  stored  during  the  winter  and  tested  next  year  to  determine  the  effectiveness  and 
cost  of  using  the  process  on  a  commercial  scale.  —CANADIAN   PRESS 
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Follow  The  leader 


Most  people  tend  to  follow  the  leadership  of  anyone  who 
argues  convincingly  about  politics  and  other  matters.  Now 
their  survival  demands  that  they  follow  those  whose 
technical  training  has  made  them  preeminent  leaders. 


SUMMER  has  brought  forth 
its  usual  array  of  gaily 
colored  clothing  for  informal 
wear.  During  their  relaxed 
hours  men  wear  sensible  light- 
weight slacks  and  short-sleeved, 
open-neck  shirts  without  feeling 
in  the  least  conspicuous.  While 
at  work,  however,  the  same 
men  —  especially  those  of  the 
white-collar  office  brigade  — 
shun  such  attire  rather  than 
face  the  feared  disapproval  that 
might  accompany  the  discarding 
of  ties  and  suit  jackets.  They 
struggle  through  70  to  100  de- 
gree temperatures  uncomfor- 
tably while  cursing  their  restric- 
tive apparel  for  hampering 
their  functional  efficiency. 

Women  may  wear  more  ap- 
propriate summer  attire  than 
men,  but  this  certainly  does  not 
apply  at  the  present  time  to  their 
footgear.  Since  an  Italian  fash- 
ion designer  decreed  a  couple 
of  years  ago  that  pointed  shoes 


were  the  acme  of  style,  millions 
of  women  in  their  frenzy  to  con- 
form have  suffered  crippling 
misery  to  the  subsidization  and 
delight  of  the  chiropodists' 
fraternity. 

These  are  but  two  of  the 
extremes  to  which  people  will 
go  to  be  like  each  other!  It  is 
rather  ironic,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  North  Americans  who 
have  made  such  a  fetish  of 
^freedom'  and  'individuality.' 
True,  they  do  differ  as  to  intel- 
ligence, degrees  of  health  and 
vigor,  aptitudes  and  opportuni- 
ties, but  socially  they  tend  to 
be  quite  similar.  As  a  survival 
measure  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  depend  on  each 
other  for  their  physical  needs, 
and  hence  have  had  to  conform 
to  certain  behavioural  patterns 
which  have  been  established. 
They  have  become  so  condition- 
ed to  conforming  to  required 
patterns  that  they  have  done  so 
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also  to  others  that  are  not  only 
unnecessary  but  often  absurd 
and  detrimental. 

If  people  will  conform  to 
established  patterns,  they  will 
also  change  to  others  under  suf- 
ficient stimulus.  Hence,  should 
a  person  of  sartorial  promi- 
nence commence  wearing  open- 
neck  shirts  and  leaving  off  his 
suit  jacket  at  more  formal 
events,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  most 
other  white  collar  workers 
would  soon  follow  his  lead. 
Similarly,  should  properly  de- 
signed shoes  displace  the  present 
pointed  monstrosities  in  fash- 
ionable circles,  the  distaff  popu- 
lation would  undoubtedly  hasten 
to  the  new  banner.  After  all, 
irrespective  of  any  therapeutic 
advantages  to  be  gained,  who 
wants  to  be  considered  old  fash- 
ioned simply  for  cleaving  to 
earlier  styles? 

Most  people  are  followers. 
Greater  or  lesser  segments  of 
them  can  be  induced  to  follow 
anyone  who  presents  convincing 
arguments  for  pet  ideas  in  re- 
ligion, politics,  economics  and 
many  other  fields.  It  matters 
little  what  is  being  espoused  as 
long  as  potential  adherents  are 


not  asked  to  'go  it  alone'  in 
their  support.  They  want  to 
be  assured  that  they  have 
company,  and  preferably  that 
of  well-known,  respected  people. 
With  this  assurance  they  will 
conforai  to  any  pattern  that  is 
established  for  them,  whether 
it  be  relatively  constant  or  fre- 
quently changeable. 

The  tendency  to  conform  is 
a  major  factor  in  maintaining 
law  and  order.  Were  this  not  so, 
the  police  would  be  totally  in- 
capable of  enforcing  the  laws 
intended  to  regulate  human  be- 
haviour. Bedlam  would  ensue  in 
short  order,  for  instance,  if  all 
motorists  ignored  all  traffic 
control  regulations.  It  is  bad 
enough  as  it  is  in  and  around 
metropolitan  centers,  but  it 
would  be  hopeless  if  there  were 
no  conformity  with  driving 
codes.  Part  of  the  existing  con- 
formity results  from  the  desire 
to  avoid  court  penalties  and  col- 
lision costs,  but  even  without 
these  modifying  influences  most 
drivers  would  normally  conform 
to  the  traffic  laws. 

The  mounting  violations  of 
traffic  and  other  laws  may  seem 
to  constitute  departures  from 
conformity  tendencies,  but  such 
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is  not  the  case.  They  represent 
instead  a  different  pattern  that 
is  opposed  to  the  socially  accep- 
table, but  which  is  no  less  valid. 
Adherents  of  anti-social  behav- 
ioural patterns  are  just  as 
strongly  conformist  as  are  the 
more  law  abiding  elements  of 
the  population. 

In  other  social  fields  not  in- 
v^olving  the  law  there  are  num- 
erous obligations  imposed  on 
people  to  which  they  must  con- 
form to  be  acceptable  within 
their  respective  environments. 
Here  again  they  are  following 
the  lead  set  by  pacesetters 
whose  leadership  has  some  ac- 
knowledgment. Prominent  in 
this  category  are  the  status- 
happy  residents  of  Georgetown, 
District  of  Columbia.  In  this 
high-income-bracket  residential 
suburb  of  Washington  are  im- 
posed very  rigid  restrictions  on 
the  type  of  building  that  can  be 
built.  All  must  assume  the  same 
starkly  colonial  or  federal  archi- 
tecture. There  can  be  no 
modern-style  adornments  o  r 
lighting  fixtures  in  external  evi- 
dence. One  lady  who  installed 
a  large  picture  window  to  pro- 
vide more  light  to  her  hall  was 
obliged  to  remove  it  at  consider- 


able expense  and  replace  it  with 
one  of  more  austere  but  approv- 
ed motif.  Those  who  would 
live  in  Georgetown  must  con- 
form to  its  edicts  or  seek  res- 
idence elsewhere! 

Other  suburbias  may  not  be 
as  stringently  demanding  as 
Georgetown,  but  they  do  have 
financial  and  social  obligations 
which  must  be  met  as  a  condi- 
tion of  acceptance.  Far  from 
objecting  to  such  requirements, 
would-be  residents  practically 
climb  over  each  other  in  their 
eagerness  to  conform.  The 
tougher  the  requirements,  the 
greater  the  measure  of  social 
prestige  to  be  gained  from  ful- 
filling them.  In  this  respect  it 
is  frequently  held  as  a  serious 
breach  of  etiquette  if  an  em- 
ployee of  a  firm  buys  a  more 
expensive  house,  car  or  other 
accouterment  than  that  possess- 
ed by  his  employer  or  immedi- 
ate superior.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  such  employee  receives 
a  promotion  with  a  substantial 
increase  in  income,  he  is  expect- 
ed to  move  into  a  higher  brack- 
et residential  district  that  will 
reflect  his  improved  circum- 
stances. Further,  he  must  move 
(To  page  33) 
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A  ROCKET -LIKE  container  loaded  with  IBM  cards,  flying  through  an 
automatic,  electronically  controlled  system  of  pipelines  in  your 
offices  might  sound  pretty  futuristic. 

But  it  is  not.  In  fact  such  basic  systems  have  been  in  use  for  more 
than  80  years  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  and  are  still  working  today. 

In  some  department  stores  and  offices  built  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  you  can  still  see  the  polished  brass  tubes  and  ornate,  cast- 
bronze  stations  of  early  airtube  systems. 

These  are  not  automatic  but  apply  the  same  principle  of  vacuum 
which  draws  the  cylindrical  paperwork  carriers  through  a  tube. 

About  1,000  airtube  systems  of  varying  age  are  in  use  in  Canada, 
many  of  them  fully  automatic.  They  handle  a  great  variety  of  paperwork, 
punchcards,  blue  prints,  small  parts  and  cash  in  every  type  of  office, 
store  or  plant. 

With  production  automation  developed  to  such  a  degree  and 
consequent  transfer  of  labor-costs  into  administrative  operations,  methods 
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engineers  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  automation  of  paperwork 
delivery  systems. 

In  an  independent  survey  of  271  manufacturing  and  business 
establishments  with  a  total  office  employment  of  40,386  persons,  it  was 
found  that  most  of  the  work  done  consisted  of  simply  moving  papers  of 
various  sizes  and  colors  from  one  desk  to  another,  and  with  the  filing 
cabinet  as  the  ultimate  destination. 

The  actual  processing  of  the  paper  was  only  a  small  part  of  the 
work. 

Further  facts  of  the  note: 

•  66%  of  these  employees  were  women  with  an  average  monthly 
'separation  rate'  of  3.5%. 

In  other  words,  because  of  job-jumping,  marriage,  pregnancy,  or 
other  reasons,  11,214  of  the  above  total  left  their  jobs  in  one  year. 

•  It  was  also  calculated  that  it  costs  a  large  organization  about  $350 
to  put  one  new  clerk  on  the  payroll  (interviews,  tests,  medicals,  training, 
paperwork). 

During  the  last  century,  industrial  productivity  has  increased 
1,400%  while  office  efficiency  has  increased  only  45%. 

One  reason  for  this:  While  $14,000  worth  of  time-saving  mechan- 
ization has  been  provided  per  production  worker,  only  about  $1,000  has 
been  spent  to  assist  the  average  office  worker. 

The  slow  paper  flow  problem  cuts  across  the  entire  industrial- 
business  spectrum. 

From  the  president  down  to  the  shipper,  everyone  is  kept  waiting 
for  paper.  These  holdups  have  tremendous  direct  costs  but  there  are 
also  a  very  wide  variety  of  indirect  costs. 

For  instance,  one  large  company  with  a  multi-story  office  building 
discovered  that  messengers  were  tying  up  passenger  elevators  to  such 
an  extent  that  hundreds  of  man  hours  per  day  were  wasted  In  waiting 
time,  much  of  it  by  top  executives. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  snail's  pace  at  which  hand  carried  paper- 
work moves.   Imagine  a  telephone  system  which  takes   15  minutes  for 
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your  voice  to  reach  the  department  five  floors  below  and  then  a  further 
15  minutes  for  the  answer  to  return. 

And  in  these  days  of  large  organization  systems  almost  every 
detail  of  business  transacted  must  be  committed  to  paper. 

With  computers,  it  takes  only  fractions  of  a  second  to  process  the 
most  complicated  data  and  commit  it  to  paper.  Yet  it  often  takes  hours 
for  that  piece  of  paper  to  travel  a  few  hundred  feet. 

The  president  waits,  the  shipper  waits,  and  worst  of  all,  the 
customer  waits. 

A  variety  of  highly  developed  paperwork  handling  systems  are 
now  available  and  are  already  in  operation  in  many  up-to-date  organ- 
izations. These  include  automatic  pneumatic  conveyors,  automatic  selec- 
tive vertical  conveyors,  horizontal  belt  conveyors,  and  combinations  of 
all  three. 

The  Ideal  manufacturing  plant  layout  is  a  single  horizontal  plane 
and  may  cover  several  acres.  In  contrast,  the  modern  office  building,  by 
reason  of  high  land  values,  is  invariably  a  vertical  plane,  or  rather,  a 
series  of  small  horizontal  planes  arranged  vertically. 

In  both  cases,  paperwork  may  actually  travel  miles  in  a  complex 
pattern  of  interconnected  loops,  shuttles,  which  follow  no  regular  routes. 

The  airtube  conveyor  is  best  suited  for  requirements  of  high- 
speed transmission  of  individual  small  quantities  of  paperwork  between 
many  different  points. 

Airtubes  work  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  traveling  up  to  40 
ft.  per  second,  up  to  almost  any  height  and  distances  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

Standard  airtube  carriers  range  from  1  1/4  in.  diameter  up  to 
a  3  in.  X  12  in.  rectangular  type  18  in.  in  length. 

in  automatic  airtube  systems,  the  carrier  is  directed  to  different 
stations  by  various  methods  of  control. 

These  include  pushbutton  selection,  remote  telephone-type  dialing 
selection  or  a  system  of  selective  carriers  which  have  individual  built-in 
dial-system  and  contact  code.  This  latter  type  is  the  most  desirable  for 
large  complex  systems  since  the  selective  carrier  controls  itself,  guided 
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to  its  destination  by  the  pre-set  code  and  does  not  require  inter-station 
wiring. 

Each  station  has  a  code  switch  which  is  tripped  when  the  identical 
code  is  dialed  on  the  carrier. 

A  typical  case  history  of  an  automatic  airtube  system  in  an 
electrical  Industry  complex  reveals  that  95%  of  all  communications 
material  is  now  handled  by  the  system. 

This  material  flows  between  80  different  departments  with  36 
automatic  stations  scattered  throughout  a  1,520,000  sq.  ft.  two-story 
plant. 

The  system  is  capable  of  handling  up  to  1,200  carriers  per  hour 
and  the  traveling  time  between  farthest  points  in  90  seconds.  In  this 
system  six  loops  interconnect  at  a  single  automatic  monitor  which  routes 
the  self-directed  selective  carriers  without  inter-station  wiring  of  any  kind. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  capital  investment  of  this  system 
will  be  amortized  in  2.7  years. 

Single  station-to-station  manual  airtubes  systems  may  cost  as  little 
as  $525,  while  large  automatic  systems  cost  up  to  $250,000.  Average 
amortization  based  on  direct  savings  is  less  than  3  years. 

Major  users  in  Canada  include  insurance  companies,  oil  companies, 
banks,  manufacturing  industries,  hotels,  hospitals,  stores,  railways,  air- 
lines, steel  mills,  mines,  breweries,  telephone  companies,  utilities,  gov- 
ernments, parts  warehouses  and  even  ocean-going  vessels. 

Many  automatic  airtube  systems  are  presently  being  engineered 
into  new  buildings  under  construction  but  many  more  are  installed  in 
existing  buildings  with  the  minimum  of  disturbance. 

The  pneumatic  tubes  may  be  installed  outdoors,  underground, 
or  overhead  between  different  buildings.  Single  runs  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  are  common  and  with  booster  air  units  may  be  extended 
almost  without  limit. 

Systems  are  easily  added  to  or  modified  and  independent  systems 
may  be  linked  when  required.  The  systems  will  work  night  and  day 
without  attention  and  with  minimum  maintenance. 

In    many    automatic   systems,   the    amount   of   air   exhausted    is 
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automatically  varied  according  to  the  demand,  so  that  in  slack  periods 
there  is  a  minimum  wastage  of  power. 

A  point  is  sometimes  reached  in  paperwork  handling  beyond 
which  a  pneumatic  conveyor  is  inapplicable.  This  may  be  because  of 
the  large  volume  of  paper  handled  or  the  size  or  weight  of  individual 
pieces. 

This  situation  often  arises  in  large  multi-story  office  buildings 
generally  occupied  by  one  company.  The  Imperial  Oil  building,  Toronto, 
is  an  example.     Here  a  selective  vertical  conveyor  system  is  used. 

This  system  is  basically  an  electronically  controlled  endless  chain 
lift.  Boxes  of  paperwork,  parcels,  are  placed  on  a  platform  aligned  with 
a  hatchway  at  the  loading  station,  a  dial  is  set,  the  constantly  moving 
conveyor  automatically  collects  the  box  and  subsequently  ejects  it  at 
the  pre-selected  floor. 

With  an  installation  of  this  type,  a  million  pieces  of  mail  per 
month  are  handled. 

Where  paper  flow  is  also  heavy  in  a  horizontal  plane  as  well  as 
the  vertical,  a  series  of  automatically  controlled  horizontal  belt  conveyors 
may  be  integrated  with  selective  vertical  conveyors. 

In  addition,  high  speed  paperwork  transmissions  in  small  units 
may  still  be  provided  by  automatic  airtube  systems.  Several  Canadian 
companies  have  multiple  systems  of  this  type. 

The  'Paperwork  Explosion'  is  a  very  serious  threat  to  the  compe- 
titive position  of  Canadian  businesses  in  world  markets. 

Last  year,  Canadian  business  employment  of  clerks  increased  by 
about  20,000  without  any  comparable  increase  in  sales. 

Saving  money  is  the  same  as  making  money,  as  any  company 
treasurer  knows. 

With  an  average  net  margin  of  5%,  it  takes  an  extra  $100,000  in 
sales  to  equal  $5,000  saved. 

And  several  companies  are  now  saving  as  much  as  $70,000 
a  year  with  automated  paperwork  systems. 

— By  J.  L.  Fell  in  The  Financial  Post 
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IcUed  On  Pladici 


NEW  YORK  —  A  great  variety   of  new   products   made  of   various 
plastics   went   on   display   at  the    National    Plastics  Exposition  at 
the  New  York  Colliseum   in  June. 

A  review  of  what  is  in  store  for  American  consumers  and  in- 
dustrialists indicates  the  rapid  rise  of  plastics  in  housewares,  apparel, 
furnishings  and  many  other  uses  in  hard-wearing,  light-weight,  color- 
fast  designs. 

Especially  important  industrially,  the  all-plastic  shipping  container, 
a  lighter  version  of  the  metal  drum,  that  can  hold  up  to  fifty-five 
gallons.  These  containers,  produced  by  the  blow-moulding  technique, 
are  for  use  where  chemical  and  corrosion  resistance  is  essential  and 
where  savings  in  weight  are  important. 

Blow  molding,  a  modern  version  of  the  ancient  art  of  glass 
blowing,  is  the  fastest  growing  part  of  the  plastics  industry.  E.  E. 
Winnie,  vice-president  of  the  polymer  chemicals  division  of  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.,  said  that  it  was  possible  that  such  drums  could  take  over  a 
substantial  part  of  the  field  now  being  served  by  glass  carboys,  steel 
drums  and  pails.  The  Grace  division  is  a  leading  supplier  of  the  high- 
density  polyethylene  from  which  the  containers  are  made. 

*As  prices  of  metals  and  other  materials  continue  to  increase  and 
plastic  resin  prices  remain  the  same  or  possibly  decrease,  there  will  be  a 
continuing  increase  in  the  areas  where  it  is  economically  advantageous 
to  use  industrial  containers  of  high  density  polyethylene,'  Mr.  Winne 
said. 

During  the  last  year  blow-molded  industrial  containers  of  high- 
density  polyethylene  consumed  close  to  1,000,000  pounds.  New  com- 
pounds of  high-density  polyethylene  and  the  development  of  suitable 
fabricating  equipment  indicate  a  possible  market  of  40,000,000  pounds 
for  container  use  by  1965. 

The  exposition  and  a  concurrent  conference  was  sponsored  by  the 
Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc.  The  event  was  held  in  this  city  for 
the  first  time  since  1956. 
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There  were  more  than  260  concerns  in  every  phase  of  the  plastics 
industry  showing  the  latest  materials,  fabrication  methods  and  applica- 
tions. There  also  were  sessions  at  the  Commodore  Hotel  on  some  of  the 
more  important  areas  of  plastics  use,  among  them  building,  communi- 
cations, machinery,  packaging,  automobiles  and  defense. 

One  of  the  more  striking  exhibits  to  be  seen  was  a  sleek  35- 
foot  ocean  racing  sloop,  shown  by  the  Celanese  Corporation  of  America. 
The  vessel  which  sells  for  $17,985,  was  built  by  Pearson  Corporation  of 
Bristol,  R.I.,  from  a  design  by  Carl  A.  Alberg.  It  has  a  single-unit  hull 
molded  of  glass-reinforced  Celanese  polyester  resins. 

In  addition  to  polyesters,  Celanese  Polymer  Company  and  Cel- 
anese Plastics  Company  showed  a  variety  of  resins  and  end  products  in- 
cluding Celcon,  a  new  high-strength  acetal  co-polymer;  Fortiflex,  a  high- 
density  polyethylene;  cellulose  acetate,  cellulose  propionate  and  a  line 
of  Celanese  packaging  materials,  including  acetate  film  and  sheeting, 
polyethylene  film  and   blown   bottles  and  containers. 

The  products  on  display  indicate  the  versatility  and  wide  range 
of  applications  served  by  Celanese  polymers  and  plastics.  Celanese  is 
stressing  its  Celcon,  which  is  counted  on  to  challenge  metals  and  other 
plastics  for  applications  in  automobiles,  appliances,  containers,  pipe, 
hardware  and  industrial  equipment. 

Celcon  items  include  automotive  dash  panels,  door  handles,  dome 
lights,  gear  housings,  wire  covering,  pipe  and  aerosol  containers.  Tests 
staged  continuously  to  show  what  the  product  can  do. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company  showed  nearly  100 
products  made  from  plastics  in  its  'Plastics  for  Living'  exhibit.  Among 
the  applications  made  possible  by  Geon  vinyl  plastics,  high-temperature 
Geon  vinyl  compounds,  Abson  thermoplastic  resins  and  compounds  and 
Estane  polyurethane  materials,  are  a  colorful  scuff-resistant  flooring, 
vinyl-coated  aluminum  siding,  a  self-priming  vinyl  latex  exterior  paint 
and  a  rigid  vinyl  striped  window  awning. 

The  window  frame  also  is  of  vinyl,  as  is  the  window  box  and 
a  garden,  which  contains  molded  artificial  vinyl  foliage.  So,  too,  are 
a  gas  pipe,  an  electric  feeder  cable,  parts  in  an  electric  meter,  roof 
flashing,  the  sprinkler  systm,  the  drapes,  and  even  the  kitchen  sink. 
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Harry  B.  Warner,  president  of  Goodrich  Chemical,  predicted  that  the 
nnarket  for  plastic  building  materials  would  rise  from  the  present  $450,- 
000,000  to  $4,500,000,000  by  1970.  He  estimated  that  plastics  would 
account  for  about  20  per  cent  of  the  materials  being  used  in  horne  con- 
struction by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

AAontecatini,  Italian  producer,  showed  the  latest  developments  in 
polypropylene  film,  fiber  and  resin.  It  showed  a  number  of  finished 
articles.  Taking  part  in  the  exhibit  were  Novamont  Corporation,  AAon- 
tecatini's  wholly  owned  American  manufacturing  subsidiary,  and  Chemore 
Corporation,  general  representative  In  this  country  and  Canada  for  AAon- 
tecatini and  Novamont. 

The  AAonsanto  Chemical  Company  showed  plastics  that  can  stand 
up  to  blows  of  a  sledge  hammer,  chisel-sharp  spike  shoe  heels  and  a 
falling  bowling  ball.  — New  York  Times 


BpjGce  ^oL  ^an.  Scund 


ATLANTA,  Ga. — A  Georgian's  insistence  that  the  textbooks  were  wrong 
has  led  to  a  space-era  role  for  an  age-old  material  —  common 
sand. 

The  result  is  a  product  credited  with  being  a  key  to  the  building 
of  the  2,000-miles-an-hour  B-70  bomber,  and  a  possible  way  to  cutting 
costs  in  several   industries  . 

The  sand  is  changed  into  a  material  called  Glasrock  in  a  patented 
process  developed  by  John  W.  North,  a  54-year-old  native  of  New- 
nan,  Ga. 

He  predicts  it  may  revolutionize  the  tedious  and  costly  process 
used  to  make  molds  that  form  items  ranging  from  automobile  crankshafts 
and  frying  pans  to  plumbing  fixtures  and  costume  jewelry. 

With  the  help  of  the  ceramics  branch  of  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  his  alma  mater,  AAr.  North  found  an  economical  way  to  melt 
silica  sand,  and  then  grind  it  into  grain  or  powder  at  room  temperatures. 

Fused  silica,  an  old  material,  had  not  had  widespread  use  before 
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because  of  complexities  of  forming  and  expenses  of  production. 

THE  TEXTBOOK  THEORY 

'And  the  textbooks  said/  Mr.  North  recalled,  *that  fused  silica 
would  recrystallize  at  about  2,000  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  looking  for  a 
substance  that  was  readily  available,  inexpensive  and  could  perform  well 
when  molten  metal  touched  it  at  2,500  to  3,000  degrees,  I  felt  silica  sand 
was  the  answer.' 

After  a  series  of  experiments  he  was  proved  right,  and  the  result 
was  Glasrock,  which  has  almost  no  expansion  when  heated,  low  heat 
conductivity  and  excellent  resistance  to  sudden  temperature  changes. 

Mr.  North,  a  graduate  engineer  who  had  built  a  large  industrial 
insulation  contracting  business,  raised  $250,000  to  start  Glasrock  Products, 
Inc.,  in  1959.  'Our  first  goal,'  he  said,  'was  one  big  success,  to  get  a 
quantity  of  materials  going  through  the  shop,  put  money  in  the  bank, 
and  dramatize  the  product.' 

He  sought  that  success  in  the  tooling  of  the  B-70's  skin,  which  is 
a  sandwich  of  a  steel  honeycomb  brazed  between  two  sheets  of  stainless 
steel. 

When  stainless  steel  is  used  in  a  supersonic  aircraft,  the  panels 
must  be  formed  to  exact  dimensions  or  there  would  be  terrific  friction  at 
high  speeds,  causing  extreme  heat.  But  in  heating  the  steel  sandwich 
for  the  brazing  process,  the  metal  becomes  as  limp  as  wet  tissue  paper. 

GLASROCK 'S  JOB 

Glasrock 's  job  was  to  form  the  steel,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
give  in  to  the  heat.  The  process  worked,  and  the  B-70  project  seemed 
to  be  giving  Mr.  North  the  push  he  needed.  Then — in  late  1959 — the 
plane  program  was  cut  back  sharply,  putting  Glasrock  Products  in  a 
precarious  financial  position. 

A  stockholder  stepped  in  with  big  money,  suppliers  liberalized 
credit  and  the  company  survived  despite  the  further  blow  of  a  plant  fire. 
The  B-70  project  was  kept  alive,  and  by  last  September  new  orders  were 
coming  in  for  Glasrock  for  the  tooling  program. 

Now,  Mr.  North  says,  his  company  is  working  with  foundries  on 
techniques  of  forming  by  pouring  iron  in  Glasrock  molds.  He  added: 
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'Foundry  molds,  now  generally  made  from  sand  and  a  bonding 
agent,  can  be  used  for  only  one  casting  before  re-forming.  In  experiments 
more  than  100  castings  have  been  made  from  a  single  Glasrock  mold 
without  signs  of  deterioration.' 

Mr.  North's  product  also  is  used  in  place  of  fire  brick  for  the 
lining  of  the  combustion  chamber  in  steam  generators  used  by  Diesel 
railroad  locomotives  to  produce  heat  and   hot  water  for  passenger  trains. 

Glasrock,  which  has  the  appearance  of  unpainted   plaster  when 
the  process  is  completed,  starts  with  sand  containing  at  least  99  per  cent 
silica. 
3,800-DEGREE  ARC  FURNACE 

Using  a  3,800-degree  electric  arc  furnace,  the  sand  is  fused  into 
huge  chunks.  It  is  crushed  into  small  pieces  and  pulverized  until  it 
varies  from  the  fineness  of  facial  powder  to  table  salt,  depending  on  the 
texture  desired. 

It  then  is  put  in  plaster  casts  —  with  a  foaming  agent  added  if 
easy  shaping  is  wanted  at  a  later  time  —  and  set,  dried  and  fired  in  a 
kiln.  — Associated  Press 


THE  CURRENT  activities  at  the  British  Columbia  Research  Council  reflect 
to  a  considerable  degree,  industry  demand  for  research  services. 

A  considerable  part  of  Council's  work  involves  short-term  studies. 

in  the  product  development  field,  for  example,  the  demand  is 
more  for  the  improvement  of  existing  products  than  for  long-term  re- 
search aimed  at  completely  new  products. 

There  is  also  a  growing  demand  for  product  evaluation  work, 
primarily  a  specialized  testing  function  to  supplement  the  services  of 
commercial  testing  laboratories.  Finally,  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  product  and  process  work  for  industry  that  is  best  classified  as  indus- 
trial trouble-shooting. 

Some  brief  notes  on  certain  of  the   larger  projects  and   project 
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areas  will  help  to  demonstrate  the  diversity  of  the  Research  Council's 
activities. 

In  the  past  year  this  laboratory  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
pilot-plant  stage  of  the  development  of  a  fluidized-bed  process  for  the 
production  of  charcoal  from  sawdust  and  other  small  particle  size  wood 
waste. 

The  product  is  a  high  quality  charcoal  intended  for  a  specialty 
market.  The  present  contract  work  developed  out  of  an  earlier  study 
by  the  Council  aimed  primarily  at  the  production  of  wood  gas  from 
wood  waste. 

In  the  original  work,  charcoal  was  a  by-product  of  gas  production. 

The  basic  process,  patented  by  the  Council,  can  be  controlled  so 
as  to  vary  the  product  mix  through  a  wide  range. 

Our  specialized  knowledge  and  extensive  experience  with  odour 
control  in  sulphate  paper  mills  is  recognized  by  industry. 

Work  with  local  companies  has  placed  emphasis  on  methods  of 
monitoring  plant  operations  for  maximum  efficiency  and  for  suppressing 
undesired  odour  emissions. 

Laboratory  studies  have  led  to  patent  applications  covering  im- 
proved control  measures.  Two  contracts  are  presently  in  hand  for  the 
design  of  black  liquor  oxidation  towers;  one  is  for  a  new  kraft  mill  in 
Quebec,  the  other  for  a  mill  in  Sweden.  Design  of  the  latter 's  new  mill 
is  being  undertaken  by  the  Vancouver  consulting  firm  of  H.  A.  Simons. 

A  new  use  for  'fish  solubles,'  a  product  of  the  fishing  industry, 
has  been  developed  in  the  laboratory. 

The  fish  solubles,  mixed  with  grass  seed,  are  sprayed  on  road 
cuts  to  stabilize  the  soil  and  promote  seed  growth.  Field  trials  carried 
out  in  co-operation  with  the  B.C.  Department  of  Highways  gave  a  superior 
growth  of  grass  during  an  extremely  dry  period. 

One  B.C.  manufacturer  of  rope  products  has  contracted  with  the 
council  for  a  continuing  program  of  product  and  process  improvement. 

While  the  primary  emphasis  to  date  has  been  on  chemical  prob- 
lems, other  areas  for  possible  improvement  are  being  considered. 

Anticipating  a  demand  for  improved  materials  for  factory  patch- 
ing of  certain  defects  in  plywood  panels,  the  council   has  developed  a 
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radically  new  filler  material  which   is  currently  undergoing   assessment. 

In  addition  to  requirements  of  color,  machinability,  and  ease  of 
use,  the  material  has  to  withstand  the  standard  boiling-water  test  for 
exterior  plywood. 

Infra-red  spectroscopy  has  been  widely  used  by  council  chemists 
over  the  past  few  years. 

Two  years  ago,  the  need  developed  for  measurements  in  the  far 
infra-red,  beyond  the  range  of  existing  instruments,  and  we  undertook 
to  develop  an  instrument  to  meet  these  needs. 

A  unit  has  now  been  built  and  operated  successfully,  thanks  to  a 
continuing  research  grant  from  Trans-Mountain  Oil  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Applied  research  depends  on  fundamental  research,  so  any  pro- 
gram in  an  industrial  research  organization  should  include  basic  studies 
in  various  areas. 

For  several  years  now,  the  council  has  been  engaged  in  a  study 
of  anodic  oxide  films. 

In  addition  to  making  regular  contributions  to  fundamental  knowl- 
edge in  this  field,  this  group  has,  in  the  past  year,  developed  a  new, 
more  compact  type  of  metallized  capacitor  for  use  in  electronic  circuits. 

In  the  continual  war  against  corrosion,  this  laboratory  is  making  a 
substantial  contribution  each  year.  Projects  have  involved  pipeline,  large 
process  equipment  and  steel  piling  Installations  as  well  as  a  number  of 
less  important  undertakings. 

Some  projects  involve  laboratory  studies,  some  field  studies,  but 
all  demand  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  corrosion  field  combined  with 
a  sound  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  the  other  basic  sciences. 

— G.  M.  Shrum  in  Financial  Post 
(Dr.  Shrum  is  Director  of  the  British  Columbia  Research  Council) 


*  ITHACA,  N.Y.— A  radar-radio  telescope  with  the  largest  antenna  in  the  world,  now  under 
construction  at  Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico,  will  be  ready  for  use  by  next  February,  say  Cornell 
University  scientists.  The  $6.5  millions  Department  of  Defense  ionospheric  research  facility 
will  make  possible  a  study  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  the  composition  of  space  and  the  solar 
system  by  radar. 

Prof.  William  E.  Gordon,  project  officer  for  Cornell,  is  responsible  for  the  general  con- 
ception of  the  observatory  project,  the  selection  of  the  site  and  development  of  standards.  The 
reflector,   1,000  feet  in  diameter,  is  stationary  and  is  being  placed  in  a  natural   bowl. 

-UNITED   PRESS    INTERNATIONAL 
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(From  page  20) 

in  approved  social  circles,  join 
the  right  clubs,  and  otherwise 
deport  himself  in  a  manner  es- 
tablished as  befitting  his  posi- 
tion. Failure  to  conform  seri- 
ously jeopardizes  his  chances 
for  further  promotions. 

The  same  tendency  to  con- 
form to  patterns  set  by  more 
enterprising  citizens  permeates 
the  entire  social  fabric.  If  a 
person  joins  an  organization  he 
must  agree  to  abide  by  its  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  as  a  condi- 
tion of  membership.  If  he  op- 
erates a  business  he  must  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  Price  System 
operation  by  reducing  his  ex- 
penses as  effectively  as  possible 
in  order  to  realize  a  maximum 
return  on  sales.  Should  his 
revenues  not  keep  ahead  of  ex- 
penses, then  he  must  ultimately 
go  out  of  business.  Sentimental- 
ity for  the  welfare  of  employees 
must  not  influence  his  decisions 
on  courses  of  action  to  follow  to 
stay  in  business.  The  rules  of 
the  game  of  the  Price  System 
must  take  precedence  over  all 
else. 

As  yet  we  have  surveyed 
only  the  more  superficial  as- 
pects of  the  human  tendency  to 


foUow  leaders  and  to  conform  to 
behavioural  patterns  that  these 
leaders  establish.  Pertinent  as 
they  may  be,  they  only  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
the  tendency  without  underlin- 
ing its  importance.  For  better 
or  worse,  it  must  be  accepted 
for  what  it  is  as  a  major  behav- 
ioural manifestation  which 
shows  no  signs  of  disappearing. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  must  be 
seriously  considered  in  any  ob- 
jective study  of  social  problems. 

Fortunately  —  or  unfortu- 
nately as  has  frequently  been 
the  case  —  the  conformity  tend- 
ency can  be  channelized.  This 
has  been  achieved  quite  effec- 
tively within  the  Price  System 
through  commercial  advertising 
and  political  campaigning  which 
have  thus  far  sustained  enough 
public  support  in  the  creaking 
economy  to  keep  it  going.  For 
the  most  part  the  artifices  em- 
ployed have  also  been  of  super- 
ficial character,  but  when  its 
position  has  been  most  precari- 
ous, the  Price  System  has  re- 
sorted to  more  desperate  meas- 
ures which  better  indicate  the 
social  significance  of  the  tend- 
ency to  conform  to  patterns  es- 
tablished by  financial  or  politi- 
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cal  leaders.  One  such  artifice 
is  that  of  war. 

We  are  not  concerned  now 
with  the  reasons  that  drive 
nations  to  war,  but  with  the  fac- 
tors that  make  it  an  outstanding 
example  of  how  people  conform 
for  conformity's  sake  without 
understanding  the  issues  involv- 
ed. Suffice  it  to  say  as  far  as 
the  reasons  for  war  are  con- 
cerned that  when  an  economy 
such  as  that  of  North  America's 
is  dependent  for  survival  upon 
large-scale  armament  programs, 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
eventually  an  incident  will  be 
evoked  that  will  lead  to  war. 

Presume,  then,  that  such  an 
incident  has  occurred  and  the 
duly  constituted  government 
has  declared  war  on  another 
nation.  All  citizens  on  both 
sides  are  expected  to  answer  the 
call  to  arms  and  support  their 
respective  nations  in  the  execu- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  in  most 
cases  this  is  achieved  adequate- 
ly enough  to  conduct  a  military 
campaign  of  some  duration.  But 
what  would  happen  if  all  citizens 
on  both  sides  refused  to  take  up 
arms  and  fight?  Obviously  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  would-be  bellig- 


erent powers  to  conduct  a  war. 
Socially  speaking,  this  is  prob- 
ably the  best  thing  that  could 
happen,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  its  ever  having  occurred  — 
at  least  not  on  any  significant 
scale.  Appeals  to  patriotism, 
descriptions  of  reasons  for  going 
to  war  as  'just  causes,'  and  vili- 
fying propaganda  against  the 
people  and  government  of  the 
other  power  are  generally  suf- 
ficient to  induce  the  citizenry 
of  each  to  participate  in  the 
conflict. 

When  the  armed  forces 
reach  the  battle  fronts,  it  would 
again  be  impossible  to  pursue 
hostilities  if  the  men  of  each  side 
refused  to  fight.  By  the  time 
they  reach  this  stage,  though, 
their  training  and  propaganda 
conditioning  constitutes  almost 
certain  proof  against  such  re- 
fusal. Moreover,  they  are  gen- 
erally more  afraid  of  what  their 
fellow  troops  will  think  of  them 
for  not  participating  than  they 
are  of  facing  enemy  fire.  In 
other  words,  they  conform  with 
the  behavioural  pattern  of  the 
moment  because  they  would 
rather  die  than  be  thought 
cowards.  The  fear  of  what  may 
happen  to  them  if  taken  prison- 
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er  is  an  added  inducement  to 
do  what  is  expected  of  them. 

This  rather  grim  example  of 
leadership  is  amplified  by  the 
number  of  times  the  device  of 
war  has  been  used.  In  each  case, 
often  with  very  brief  temporal 
separations,  the  general  public 
have  conformed  to  the  pattern 
established  by  their  financial 
and  political  leaders  despite 
their  still  vivid  memories,  espe- 
cially in  the  embattled  areas,  of 
the  miseries,  deprivations  and 
horrors  of  previous  wartime  ex- 
periences. 

Similarly,  the  citizens  of 
North  America  have  stubbornly 
maintained  their  support  of 
their  Price  System  economy 
which  has  shown  signs  of  in- 
creasing instability  ever  since 
World  War  I.  This  is  rather 
paradoxical,  for  in  the  same 
period  of  time  they  have  accep- 
ted as  a  matter  of  course  more 
social  change  in  the  form  of 
physical  accessories  and  ways 
of  doing  work  than  had  ever  be- 
fore occurred.  The  strange  part 
of  the  paradox  is  that  the  second 
aspect  was  brought  about  in 
support  of  the  first.  Basically, 
however,  the  two  are  irrecon- 
cilable —  a  fact  which  is  acceler- 


ating this  Continent  toward  a 
major  social  decision  which 
must  be  made  correctly  as  a 
paramount  measure  of  survival. 

Meanwhile,  North  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  follow  the  lead 
given  them  by  the  champions 
of  the  Price  System.  But  how 
can  competent  leadership  be 
given  by  such  people  when  their 
only  knowledge  is  of  Price  Sys- 
tem operation  and  their  only  in- 
terest is  in  perpetuating  it? 
They  are  as  rigid  conformists 
as  those  whom  they  presume  to 
lead  —  conformists  to  the  rules 
of  the  game  of  the  Price  System 
.  .  .  Buy  low,  sell  high,  produce 
shoddy  goods  for  quick  turnover, 
waste,  burn  and  destroy!  These 
are  some  of  the  essential  rules 
on  which  the  continuance  of  the 
economy  is  based.  To  abide  by 
them  well  enough  to  keep  the 
economy  operating  is  becoming 
increasingly  more  difficult,  and 
is  necessitating  Correspondingly 
more  drastic  measures.  The 
frenzied  search  for  new  sup- 
ports to  prop  under  the  sagging 
economy  is  reaching  paranoiac 
proportions,  but  still  the  Con- 
tinent's citizens  continue  to  fol- 
low these  'leaders'  lemming-like 
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along  a  course  that  can  only  end 
in  extinction. 

To  avoid  such  disaster,  North 
Americans  must  soon  seek  a  new 
brand  of  leadership  —  one  that 
is  cognizant  of  the  significance 
of  what  is  happening  on  this 
land  area  as  the  result  of  the 
impact  of  abundance  on  an 
archaic,  scarcity-born  economy. 
Such  leadership  is  inherent 
within  the  ranks  of  those  who 
designed,  constructed  and  are 
operating  the  equipment  that 
has  made  that  possible.  As  yet, 
however,  too  many  of  these 
people — scientists,  technologists 
and  engineers — are  still  too  in- 
doctrinated with  Price  System 
conditioning  to  realize  their  own 
social  importance.  They  have 
assumed  a  backseat  role  in  soc- 
ial Eiffairs  as  the  employees  of 
Price  System  industry  while 
having  been  responsible  for  put- 
ting that  industry  in  a  foremost 
world  position  in  productive 
capacity.  Soon  they  must  as- 
sume the  leadership  role  which 
only  they  are  competent  to  fill, 
but  first  they  must  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  nature  of 
their  responsibility.  To  make 
them  so  aware  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant tasks  of  Technocracy  In- 


corporated which  has  alone  ana- 
lyzed physical  trends  as  they 
have  been  occurring  on  this  Con- 
tinent, and  has  prepared  and  is 
presenting  a  blueprint  of  social 
operations  specifically  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  prevail- 
ing conditions  of  abundance. 
Being  of  scientific  design  it  is  of 
a  nature  that  can  be  readily 
understood  by  the  scientifically 
trained  personnel  already  men- 
tioned; and  as  it  is  the  only  social 
program  which  is  adequate  to 
the  physical  needs  of  abundance, 
it  is  urgent  that  these  personnel 
give  it  their  earliest  attention. 
Consideration  of  the  Tech- 
nocracy social  program,  which 
is  a  complete  departure  from 
any  other  should  come  relative- 
ly simply  to  such  people  for, 
whether  or  not  they  realize  it, 
the  very  nature  of  their  work 
has  to  some  degree  made  them 
non-conformists.  In  most  re- 
spects, they  like  everyone  else 
are  conformists  to  established 
patterns,  but  especially  if  they 
are  doing  basic  research  work 
they  are  reaching  into  the  un- 
known where  most  people  dare 
not  go.  They  are  in  distinguish- 
ed company.  To  people  of  their 
type  society  owes  most  of  the 
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progress  it  has  made,  in  spite 
of  rather  than  because  of  exist- 
ing poUtical  controls.  They  have 
been  the  trail  blazers  whom 
others  have  followed  in  devel- 
oping new  products  and  produc- 
tive techniques,  in  combatting 
disease,  and  in  other  ways  too 
numerous  to  mention.  In  less 
than  two  hundred  years  they 
have  introduced  more  social 
change  than  has  been  effected 
by  all  the  political  legislators 
throughout  the  world  in  over 
seven  thousand  years  of  re- 
corded history. 

Scientists  have  been  liberally 
sprinkled  among  the  ranks  of 
genuine  non-conformists,  not 
because  they  sought  to  be  such 
but  because  their  inquiring 
minds  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion beyond  the  scope  of  the 
more  conventionally  inclined. 
Since  their  findings  have  fre- 
quently upset  established  dogma 
and  beliefs,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  have  encountered  con- 
siderable opposition.  Galileo,  for 
instance,  was  forced  to  recant 
his  support  of  Copernicus' 
theory  (published  just  before 
the  latter's  death)  that  the  sun 
rather  than  the  earth  is  the 
center  of  our  planetary  system. 


Today,  however,  this  proposi- 
tion is  universally  held  and  sup- 
ported by  astronomical  obser- 
vation. 

Eventually,  the  new  ideas 
propounded  by  those  using  the 
scientific  method  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  could  not  be  refuted. 
Based  on  investigation  and  re- 
peated experiment  rather  than 
on  unsupported  opinion,  the  con- 
clusions of  the  scientists  have 
been  generally  incontestable. 
This  century  has  witnessed 
such  rapid  material  advances 
that,  in  the  field  of  physical 
phenomena  at  least,  scientists 
have  become  reasonably  accept- 
ed for  the  marvels  they  have 
produced.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  in  the  social  field  where 
they  are  still  regarded  with  con- 
siderable suspicion.  Yet  our 
world  of  today  is  so  much  of 
their  making  that  they  are  in- 
dispensable —  at  least  in  North 
America.  Some  of  the  more 
socially  conscious  among  them 
have  recognized  their  responsi- 
bility. Since  they  can  accomplish 
little  by  individual  appeals  to  a 
socially  deaf  public,  their  efforts 
would  be  more  productive  if 
turned  to  an  investigation  of  the 
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only  organization  which  is  pre- 
paring the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent for  social  change. 

They  have  their  work  cut 
out  for  them,  with  their  investi- 
gation of  Technocracy  being  the 
simplest  part.  On  their  should- 
ers, because  they  more  than 
anyone  else  understand  the 
physical  operations  of  North 
America,  rests  largely  the 
responsibility  of  leading  their 
fellow  citizens  along  a  new  social 
course  toward  the  abundance 
and  security  guaranteed  in  the 
design  of  the  North  American 
Technate.  Technocracy  has  al- 
ready pioneered  the  way  by  the 
work  it  has  done  in  research; 
it  is  up  to  dU  responsible 
North  Americans  to  see  that 
the  social  blueprint  is  put  into 
effect.  Those  familiar  with  the 
application  of  the  scientific 
method  must  by  virtue  of  their 
training  be  in  the  forefront. 

North  Americans  must  soon 
decide  whom  they  will  follow  in 
the  critical  days  ahead.  If  they 
are   to   survive,  the   moribund 


leadership  of  the  Price  System 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  a 
choice,  for  it  can  only  continue 
to  deteriorate  as  its  scarcity 
controls  become  increasingly 
inadequate.  This  reduces  the 
choice  to  one  —  the  leadership 
of  the  scientists,  technologists 
and  engineers  who  made  abun- 
dance possible  and  are  com- 
petent to  operate  a  scientific 
social  mechanism  specifically  de- 
signed to  distribute  that  abun- 
dance. 

The  continued  existence  of 
all  North  Americans  depends  up- 
on a  successful  transition  from 
the  Price  System,  when  it  can 
no  longer  operate,  to  the  non- 
price  Technate.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  accomplished  depends  in 
turn  upon  how  quickly  and 
effectively  North  Americans 
change  their  conformity  habits 
from  following  the  defunct  lead- 
ership of  the  past  to  demanding 
the  functional  leadership  of  the 
future. 

— Rupert  N  Urquhart 


*  LONDON— The  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  soon  will  be  equipped  to  relay 
telephone  conversations  around  the  world  by  bouncing  signals  off  earth-girdling  satellites,  is 
unable  to  get  an  ordinary  telephone  for  local  use.  A  spokesman  said  the  telephone  company 
had  told   him  the  society  was   'halfway  down   a   long   waiting    list.' 

-UNITED   PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 
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End  Of  Toil 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  this  article  Gerard  Piel,  editor  and  publisher  of 
^Scientific  American/  outlines  some  distribution  problems  arising  from 
the  elimination  of  toil.  Despite  some  intrusion  of  faulty  Price  System 
concepts,  his  general  analysis  closely  parallels  Technocracy's.  He 
concludes  that  some  other  standard  of  social  accounting  (than  the 
Price  System)  might  serve  better  to  reduce  waste  and  inefficiency. 


THE  ADVANCE  of  science 
has  for  many  years  been 
undermining  the  two  pillars  of 
our  economy:  property  and 
work.  The  ownership  of  prop- 
erty is  no  longer  the  primary 
source  of  power,  even  economic 
power,  in  our  society;  nor  does 
ownership  establish  the  signif- 
icant, functioning  connection 
between  people  and  the  things 
they  consume.  Work  occupies 
fewer  hours  in  the  lives  of 
everyone;  what  work  there  is 
grows  less  like  work  every  year, 
and  the  less  the  people  work 
the  more  their  production  grows. 
In  the  place  of  work  and  prop- 
erty, illusions  and  old  habits 
and  compulsions  now  support 
the  social  edifice.  Public  under- 
standing must  eventually  over- 
take this  transformation  in  the 

(Reprinted  from   The  Nation) 


relationship  of  modern  man  to 
his  physical  environment.  Fund- 
amental changes  in  the  social 
order  —  in  man's  relationship 
to  man  —  are  therefore  in  pros- 
pect and  are  already  in  process. 

Until  quite  recent  times,  land 
was  the  only  economically  sig- 
nificant property  physically  oc- 
cupied by  its  possessors  and 
cherished  and  maintained  from 
generation  to  generation.  In 
medieval  Europe  the  land  so 
completely  dominated  economic 
life  that  the  taking  of  interest 
was  synonymous  with  usury,  a 
crime  as  well  as  a  sin.  It  took  a 
religious  revolution  to  establish 
the  practice  of  selling  things 
for  more  than  they  cost  and  to 
secure  propriety  for  profit  in 
the  worldly  virtue  of  thrift. 

Profit,  thrift  and  the  accum- 
ulation of  capital  brought  an  en- 
tirely new  kind  of  property  into 
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ascendance  —  the  machine, 
which  at  first  had  the  same 
immemorial  look  of  permanence 
as  the  land.  It  embodied  a  high 
ratio  of  brute  material  to  de- 
sign, and  was  built  for  deprecia- 
tion over  at  least  one  generation 
of  ownership.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  ratio  of  de- 
sign to  material  began  to  rise; 
finally,  the  ratio  was  reversed. 
As  the  machine  became  even  less 
substantial,  its  lifetime  grew 
shorter.  Today  the  economically 
significant  industrial  property 
is  not  the  machine,  but  the  de- 
sign —  and  not  even  the  design 
so  much  as  the  capacity  to  in- 
novate design  in  process  and 
product.  This  is  scarcely  prop- 
erty at  all;  rather,  it  is  the 
capacity  of  an  organization.  To 
have  that  capacity  encumbered 
by  gigantic  plant  can  be  hazard- 
ous. The  most  profitable  manu- 
facturing enterprises  are  those 
that  show  a  shrinking  ratio  of 
plant  to  output  and  a  rising  ratio 
of  instrumentation  to  plant.  The 
decisive  factor  of  production  to- 
day is  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

As  the  nature  of  property, 
in  the  sense  of  the  thing  that 
is  owned,  has  changed,  so  has 


the  nature  of  the  social  institu- 
tion of  property.  Property  was 
subverted  by  another  social  in- 
stitution: the  corporation.  With 
ownership  represented  by  stock 
certificates,  the  proprietors 
ceased  to  occupy  the  premises, 
and  their  rights  were  reduced 
to  voting  for  the  directors  of 
the  corporation  (if  they  bother- 
ed to  return  the  proxy  state- 
ment) and  to  a  claim  on  earn- 
ings (if  the  directors  declare 
dividends) . 

A  similar  transformation  in 
the  nature  of  property  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  relationship  of  the 
owner  to  property  as  usufruct. 
There  is  a  greater  percentage 
of  home-owners  today  in  the 
United  States  than  ever  before 
in  this  century  —  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  occupiers  of 
dwelling  places  compared  to  less 
than  50  per  cent  in  1900.  But 
whereas  30  per  cent  of  the 
homes  were  mortgaged  to  40 
per  cent  of  their  aggregate  value 
in  1900,  more  than  60  per  cent 
are  mortgaged  to  an  aggregate 
of  more  than  half  their  value 
today.  The  builders  and  bankers 
of  the  new  suburbs  will  tell  you 
that  the  ownership  of  one  out 
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of  six  homes  there  turns  over 
every  year.  Plainly,  the  so-called 
home-owner  is  buying  not  a 
home  but  a  housing  service, 
much  as  he  buys  transportation, 
not  a  car,  from  the  auto  in- 
dustry. In  sum,  the  typical  U.S. 
consumer  owns  no  property  in 
the  classical  meaning  of  the 
term.  Out  of  current  income  he 
pays  for  services  currently  ren- 
dered. Through  income  set 
aside  in  social  security  taxes  and 
in  pension  and  insurance  funds, 
he  reserves  a  clciim  on  services 
to  be  rendered  in  the  future. 

The  subversion  of  work  has 
followed  a  parallel  course.  Work 
now  serves  to  secure  not  the 
production,  but  the  distribution, 
of  goods  in  our  economy.  The 
subversion  of  work  began,  of 
course,  with  the  displacement 
of  manpower  by  the  horsepower 
first  of  steam  engines  and  then 
of  steam  turbines,  the  generator 
of  electrical  energy.  Studies 
conducted  many  years  ago, 
when  muscles  were  yielding  a 
day's  work  to  steam,  showed 
that  one  man  can  put  out  about 
forty-eight  kwh.  in  useful  work 
in  a  year.  On  that  basis,  the 
750  billion  kwh.  of  electricity 
generated  in  the  United  States 


puts  the  equivalent  of  eighty- 
five  slaves  at  the  disposal  of 
each  man,  woman  and  child. 

But  this  is  an  old  story.  The 
new  story  is  the  disemployment 
of  the  human  nervous  system. 
The  robot,  or  artificial  nervous 
system  which  is  replacing  the 
human  one,  is  based  on  a  single 
underlying  principle:  the  *feed- 
back.'  This  principle  underlies 
all  self-regulating  systems,  in- 
cluding living  organisms.  The 
nearest  and  simplest  example  is 
the  household  thermostat,  in 
which  a  mechanical  sense  organ 
absorbs  a  little  of  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  household  heating 
plant  and  thereby  makes  a  meas- 
urement of  its  output.  This 
small  fraction  of  the  output  is 
fed  back  in  the  form  of  a  signal 
to  correct  the  input  of  fuel  to 
the  heating  unit.  By  this  feed- 
ing back  of  output  to  input,  the 
household  heating  plant  is  made 
to  regulate  itself. 

The  feedback-control  systems 
in  our  economy  appear  in  a  host 
of  species  and  varieties  —  elec- 
trical, electronic,  pneumatic, 
hydraulic,  mechanical.  An  ac- 
curate census  of  them  has  not 
been  made.  But  the  evidence 
is  strong  that  they  now  out- 
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number  the  human  workers  em- 
ployed in  industry.  Our  entire 
energy  economy  —  from  the 
steam  plant  out  across  the  high- 
tension  lines  to  the  rotating  ma- 
chinery of  industry  —  is  now 
subject  to  automatic  control. 
The  new  technology  of  atomic 
energy  is  critically  dependent 
upon  automatic  control.  Our 
petroleum  refineries  and  almost 
all  of  our  chemical  process 
plants  are  today  so  highly  robot- 
ized that  their  complex  opera- 
tions are  controlled  by  one  or 
two  human  operators  stationed 
at  the  central  push-button  con- 
trol panel. 

It  is  only  a  few  steps  from 
here  to  the  fully  automatic  fac- 
tory. In  fact,  the  first  full-scale 
petroleum  refineries  incorporat- 
ing the  principal  elements  of  the 
self -regulating  robot  factory  are 
already  on  the  way. 

Obviously,  the  purpose  in  de- 
signing an  automatic  petroleum 
refinery  is  not  to  replace  the 
one  or  two  human  operators 
who  still  remain  on  the  payroll, 
any  more  than  the  dial  tele- 
phone, with  the  ramifications 
of  direct  long-distance  and  direct 
inward  dialing,  is  designed  to 
save  the  wages  of  operators.  In 


both  instances,  the  object  is  in- 
creased efficiency.  The  heart  of 
the  modem  telephone  system  is 
not  the  dial,  but  a  computer  in 
the  central  station  known  in  the 
telephone  company  as  the  'line 
marker.'  Its  self-regulating  in- 
ternal circuit  is  so  complex  that 
its  designers  cannot  tell  at  any 
given  moment  just  which  ele- 
ments in  it  are  performing  the 
work  at  hand.  At  the  present 
rate  of  traffic,  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany estimates  it  would  have  to 
employ  all  of  the  women  in  the 
labor  force,  plus  20  per  cent 
more,  to  do  the  work  of  its  line 
markers.  The  task  of  coordinat- 
ing the  output  of  that  many 
human  nervous  systems  in  a 
single  telephone  system  is  quite 
impracticable. 

Since  the  computer's  function 
is  to  handle  information,  the 
easiest  way  to  hook  it  up  to  the 
world  outside  it  is  by  type- 
writer. Equipped  with  type- 
writers, it  becomes  a  white-col- 
lar worker. 

Thus  far  the  impact  of  the 
automatic  -  control  revolution 
upon  the  industrial  payroll  has 
been  felt  most  acutely  by  the 
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production  worker.  Until  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  ranks 
of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  fac- 
tory hands  were  the  growing  ele- 
ment in  the  labor  force;  now 
their  numbers  are  declining  at 
an  accelerating  rate.  During  the 
three-year  period,  from  1956  to 
1959,  for  example,  the  General 
Electric  Company  increased  its 
output  by  6  per  cent  and  at  the 
same  time  reduced  its  produc- 
tion payroll  by  10  per  cent.  That 
company's  non-production  work- 
ers now  outnumber  the  factory 
payroll  proper.  The  same  is  ap- 
parently true  of  other  major 
units  in  the  electrical  industry. 
After  the  last  retooling,  the 
auto  industry  produced  more 
units  than  ever  before  —  and 
with  fewer  production  workers, 
as  the  shrinking  rolls  of  the  auto 
workers  union  attest. 

Vocal  union  organizations 
imbued  with  the  Luddite  spirit 
have  made  the  public  uncomfor- 
tably aware  of  these  develop- 
ments in  recent  years.  Less  is 
heard  of  what  must  be  the  al- 
ready considerable  impact  of  the 
white-collar  computer,  which 
has  only  begun  to  be  felt. 
Clearly,  the  liberation  of  white- 
collar  workers  from  their  rou- 


tines  is   due   to  proceed   at   a 
much  faster  rate. 

From  decade  to  decade,  the 
U.S.  economy  has  adjusted  to 
the  obviation  of  work  with 
something  of  the  same  inven- 
tiveness with  which  it  has  ab- 
sorbed the  consequences  of  the 
subversion  of  property.  One 
man-hour  of  work  today  pro- 
duces what  it  took  three  man- 
hours  to  produce  sixty  years 
ago.  This  means  that  we  could 
be  producing  the  same  national 
product  as  in  1900  with  one- 
third  of  the  1900  labor  force. 
That  would  leave  58  million 
members  of  the  present  labor 
force  unemployed.  But,  of  course 
we  have  elected  to  apply  our 
rising  productivity  to  the  prod- 
uction of  a  much  large  volume 
of  goods  (about  six  times  as 
much  as  in  1900) .  A  major  part 
of  this  vast  increase  is  repres- 
ented by  products  not  dreamed 
of  in  1900. 

Workers  could  be  producing 
goods  in  even  greater  volume, 
but  they  have  chosen  to  take 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  gain 
in  leisure.  With  the  work  week 
shortened  from  around  sixty 
hours  to  forty,  the  much  larger 
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1961  labor  force  is  putting  in  a 
total  number  of  man-hours  that 
is  only  40  per  cent  larger  than 
that  worked  by  the  1900  labor 
force.  If  the  sixty-hour  work 
week  still  prevailed,  only  40  mil- 
lion workers  would  be  needed 
to  produce  the  1961  national 
product  and  some  27  million 
workers  would  be  unemployed. 

This  invention  —  the  spread- 
ing of  the  same  amount  of  work 
over  the  larger  labor  force  by 
giving  everyone  less  work  to 
do  —  constitutes  only  a  part  of 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
distribution.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  distinguished  from  the  des- 
perate share-the-work  measures 
taken  in  the  Great  Depression, 
because  it  does  not  involve  shar- 
ing the  wage. 

On  the  contrary,  the  portion 
of  the  national  income  going  to 
the  labor  factor  (that  is,  com- 
pensation of  employees  as 
against  profit,  interest,  rent  and 
so  on)  has  risen  slowly  from  53 
to  73  per  cent  since  1900.  This 
is  another  huge  gain  on  the 
problem  of  distribution,  especial- 
ly when  it  is  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  way  the  total 
income  is  shared  among  the  in- 
come groups.  The  lowest  four- 


fifths  received  about  one-third 
of  the  total  national  income  in 
1900;  those  income  groups  now 
receive  55  per  cent  of  the  very 
much  larger  total.  Almost  the 
entire  12  per  cent  subtracted 
from  the  income  of  the  top  fifth 
went  to  the  three  middle  fifths, 
improving  their  relative  posi- 
tion by  roughly  60  per  cent. 

The  redistribution  of  pur- 
chasing power  is  another  im- 
portant factor  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  work  people  do  in  the 
course  of  their  lives.  It  makes 
it  possible  for  young  people  to 
postpone  their  entrance  into  the 
labor  market  through  high 
school  and  even  college  age,  and 
it  takes  workers  out  of  the  labor 
market  by  voluntary  retirement 
at  the  other  end  of  their  careers. 

But  the  shortening  of  the 
man-year  and  the  working  life 
still  leaves  untold  the  real  story 
of  how  work  has  been  spread  in 
order  to  secure  the  spread  of 
purchasing  power.  If  work  is 
defined  with  any  sort  of  strict- 
ness to  mean  productive  work 
—  that  is,  the  extraction  of  raw 
materials  and  the  making  of 
consumable  goods  from  them  — 
then  less  than  half  of  the  labor 
force,  or  only  25  million  people, 
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are  really  at  work.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  abundance  they 
produce  is  secured  in  major  part 
by  employing  people  in  the  task 
of  distribution.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  distributors  do  not  serve 
a  valid  economic  function.  But 
selling  and  distribution  costs 
commonly  mark  up  the  manu- 
facturing cost  of  durable  goods 
by  250  per  cent.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  profit  on  the  sales 
price  now  comes  from  the  dis- 
tribution process.  Since  gim- 
mickry is  thus  made  to  grow 
by  what  it  feeds  upon,  the  dis- 
tribution system  pays  a  premium 
on  waste.  Its  principal  economic 
justification  is  that  it  does  prov- 
ide *work'  and  so  increases  the 
number  of  consumers. 

To  the  round  12  million  em- 
ployed in  distribution  should  be 
added  another  12  million  who 
qualify  as  consumers  by  virtue 
of  their  employment  in  financial, 
clerical  and  service  functions — 
necessary,  but  again  not  prod- 
uctive work  as  it  is  formally 
defined  in  our  national  book- 
keeping. 

Another  large  group  of  con- 
sumers is  qualified  by  their  en- 
rollment   on    government    pay- 


rolls. Certain  members  of  the 
community  will  stoutly  deny 
that  these  people  ever  do  a  day's 
work.  Not  counting  the  armed 
forces,  their  number  now  ex- 
ceeds 5.5  million.  If  the  figure 
looks  too  big,  it  is  because  we 
usually  forget  local  and  state 
governments  in  these  calcula- 
tions. It  comes  back  into  scale 
when  we  recognize  that  $132 
billion,  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  turned 
over  in  government  budgets  in 
1959.  Those  expenditures  not 
only  set  up  5.5  million  consu- 
mers for  the  goods  made  by 
those  more  productively  em- 
ployed; the  money  also  made 
substantial  direct  purchases  of 
goods  and  so  generated  millions 
of  the  jobs  in  the  production 
sector. 

Our  roll  call  ends  with  the 
two  million-odd  household  em- 
ployees and  the  two  or  more 
million  who  are  employed  in 
teaching  or  self-employed  in  the 
learned  professions.  Those  whom 
we  have  here  classified  as  non- 
productive employees  constitu- 
ted only  30  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force  of  1900;  they  make  up  60 
per  cent  of  it  today.  Compared 
to  the  day's  work  that  confronts 
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most  of  mankind  every  morning, 
most  U.S.  citizens  are  not  en- 
gaged in  work  at  all. 

Thus,  up  to  the  present,  the 
American  society  has  managed 
to  handle  the  obviation  of  work 
without  undue  stress  upon  the 
system  of  distribution  that  has 
carried  over  from  the  days  of 
scarcity.  It  now  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  advance  of  tech- 
nology has  begun  to  outstrip  our 
capacity  for  social  invention.  Be- 
fore the  Second  World  War,  in 
the  flux  of  technological  change 
and  the  oscillations  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle,  the  system  chronic- 
ally fell  5  to  10  per  cent  below 
full  employment  and  fell  as  far 
as  25  per  cent  below  in  1933.  It 
is  instructive  to  compare  this  ex- 
perience with  the  present.  Dur- 
ing the  past  several  years,  des- 
pite a  steady  rise  in  gross  nat- 
ional product,  unemployment 
has  been  rising.  It  now  ap- 
proaches six  million,  or  nearly 
10  per  cent  of  the  labor  force. 
But  this  figure  seriously  under- 
states the  gap  between  the  jobs 
available  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  in  the  eco- 
nomy and  the  number  of  people 
who  need  employment  in  order 


to   be  able   to   purchase   their 
share  of  those  goods. 

That  gap  has  been  filled  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  by  the 
war  economy.  Today's  roll  of 
the  employed  includes  2.5  mil- 
lion in  the  armed  forces;  they 
are  certainly  not  employed  in 
the  production  and  distribution 
of  goods.  To  their  numbers 
should  be  added  the  one  million 
civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  whose 
principal  employment  is  that  of 
housekeeping  and  procurement 
for  those  in  uniform.  Finally, 
we  must  add  the  2.5  million 
workers  in  industry  engaged  in 
filling  the  procurement  orders 
of  the  military.  The  total  of 
those  unemployed  and  employed 
outside  the  civilian  economy 
thus  comes  to  12  million  —  close 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  labor  force 
and  only  5  per  cent  below  the 
unemployment  peak  of  1933. 
And  this  at  a  time  when  the 
gross  national  product  has 
reached  an  all-time  high. 

Wassily  Leontief  of  Harvard 
University  recently  applied  his 
'input-output'  technique  to  a 
study  of  the  economics  of  dis- 
armament. His  tables  indicate 
that  even  if  the  gross  national 
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product  is  maintained  at  peak 
levels  through  the  transition 
period  following  an  agreement 
to  disarm,  the  civilian  economy 
would  very  likely  fall  short  of 
re-employing  all  those  who 
would  be  disemployed  by  a  cut 
in  military  expenditure.  The 
same  study  indicates  that  by 
1965  technological  disemploy- 
ment  will,  in  any  case,  eliminate 
about  one-fifth  of  the  jobs  in 
industry  now  generated  by  the 
procurement  of  arms.  In  other 
industries,  in  the  same  period, 
technological  progress  promises 
to  reduce  employment  by  an  av- 
erage of  close  to  10  per  cent. 

The  evidence  that  full  em- 
ployment is  no  longer  an  attain- 
able objective  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing. Of  course,  the  arms  budget 
can  be  arbitrarily  increased,  and 
the  size  of  the  armed  forces 
along  with  it,  to  offset  technol- 
ogical disemployment  in  the 
armament  industries.  But  no 
one  really  wants  to  contemplate 
an  indefinite  continuation  of  the 
arms  race.  Alternatively,  or 
concurrently,  some  of  the  slack 
can  be  taken  up  by  a  thirty-hour 
week,  a  measure  advocated  by 
both  Presidential  candidates  as 
long  ago  as  1956.  After  that, 


the  work  week  could  be  reduced 
to  twenty-five,  then  twenty 
hours  —  the  inefficiency  of  the 
ultra-short  work  week  will  it- 
self help  to  create  more  jobs. 
At  that  point  the  nation  will 
have  come  really  close  to  being 
a  workless  society. 

No  reasonably  predictable 
rate  of  growth  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  seems  equal  to 
overtaking  the  current  rate  of 
technological  disempjoyment . 
Every  step  of  progress  in  auto- 
matic control  reduces  the  capi- 
tal investment  as  well  as  the 
employment  per  unit  of  output. 
As  the  cost  of  investment  goes 
down,  the  rate  of  technological 
progress  and  consequent  disem- 
ployment must  increase.  Even 
an  expanding  economy  must  em- 
ploy progressively  fewer  work- 
ers in  its  production  sector.  At 
some  point,  the  terminus  of  full 
investment  will  be  reached;  at 
the  present  level  of  opulence, 
the  consumer  economy  already 
shows  signs  of  surfeit.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  vast  untapped  mar- 
ket in  the  income  groups  at  the 
bottom  third  of  the  economic 
pyramid.  But  how  are  their 
wants  to  be  implemented  with 
purchasing    power    when    that 
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bottom  third  already  counts  the 
disemployed  among  its  mem- 
bers? 

In  the  long  run,  larger  ques- 
tions must  be  faced  and  answer- 
ed. If  a  fraction  of  the  labor 
force  is  capable  of  supplying  an 
abundance  of  everything  the 
population  needs  and  wants, 
then  why  should  the  rest  of  the 
poulation  have  to  work  for  a 
living?  Preposterous  alternat- 
ives suggest  themselves:  the 
cash  registers  might  simply  be 
removed  from  the  counters  in 
the  supermarkets.  If  production 
cannot  be  maintained  at  a  profit 
under  such  circumstances  then 
why  should  a  profit  be  made? 
Some  other  standard  of  social 
accounting  might  serve  even 
better  to  reduce  waste  and  in- 
efficiency. 

These  questions  are  put  in  a 
deliberately  extreme  form.  They 
suggest  the  kind  of  overturn  in 
the  values  of  our  society  that  is 
already  quaking  the  ground 
beneath  our  feet.  The  virtues 
of  thrift,  hard  work  and  profit 
are  rooted  in  scarcity.  With  the 
middle-income  family  typically 
in  hock  to  installment-purchase 
contracts  and  with  the  private- 
money    market   supplying    less 


than  2  per  cent  of  the  new  capi- 
tal in  our  economy,  thrift  long 
ago  ceased  to  serve  a  significant 
economic  function. 

Any  hard  work  that  a  ma- 
chine can  do  is  better  done  by 
a  machine;  'hard'  these  days 
means  mostly  boring  and  repe- 
titive, whether  in  the  factory 
or  office.  But  the  instinct  for 
workmanship,  the  need  to  feel 
needed,  the  will  to  achieve  are 
deeply  felt  in  every  human 
heart.  They  are  not  universally 
fulfilled  by  the  kind  of  employ- 
ment most  people  find.  The  lib- 
eration from  tasks  unworthy  of 
human  capacity  could  free  that 
capacity  for  a  host  of  ac- 
tivities now  neglected  in  our 
culture:  learning  and  teaching, 
the  sciences,  arts  and  letters,  the 
crafts,  medicine  and  its  allied 
works,  politics  and  public  serv- 
ice. The  Peace  Corps  now  being 
created  suggests  that  disem- 
ployed factory  workers  might 
be  mobilized  in  cadres  to  find 
rewarding  employment  in  teach- 
ing their  skills  to  citizens  of  the 
poor  nations  still  on  the  thresh- 
old of  their  industrial  revolu- 
tion. Characteristically,  the  new 
kinds  of  employment  that  open 
up  to  people  involve  their  inter- 
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action  with  other  people,  rather 
than  with  things. 

As  for  profit,  a  great  many 
of  the  most  vital  activities  in  our 
society  —  teaching  and  the  best 
kind  of  medicine,  fundamental 
scientific  investigation,  conserv- 
ation and  the  enhancement  of 
resources,  city  planning,  public 
works,  urban  rapid  transit, 
symphony  orchestras,  the  opera- 
tion of  museums  —  have  never 
been  or  can  no  longer  be  con- 
ducted at  a  profit.  Most  of  these 
activities  and  institutions  are 
now  short-changed.  With  abund- 
ance to  support  the  portion  of 
the  labor  force  employed  in 
them,  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
they  will  gain  a  higher  priority 
in  our  lives.  In  activities  that 
are  carried  on  for  a  profit,  con- 
siderations other  than  profit 
are  already  being  pressed  upon 
the  great  corporations  by  society 
through  governmental  regula- 
tory agencies. 

What  is  most  to  be  asked  of 


the  corporate  enterprise  system 
is  the  diffusion  of  initiative  in 
the  promotion  of  technological 
progress.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
primary  purpose  served  by  prof- 
its in  the  industrial  system  to- 
day; as  a  kind  of  involuntary 
savings,  extracted  beforehand 
from  the  unthrifty  consumer, 
retained  corporate  earnings  have 
furnished  the  principal  capital 
for  industrial  expansion  for 
more  than  forty  years. 

Our  society  is  probably  closer 
to  being  propertyless  than  work- 
less  today.  But  the  rate  of  tech- 
nological progress  is  speeding 
up.  It  appears  now  to  be  moving 
faster  than  even  the  responsive 
and  resilient  U.S.  social  order 
can  evolve.  Some  of  the  changes 
may  have  to  come  in  quantum 
jumps.  For  these  we  need  eco- 
nomic and  political  leadership 
whose  judgment  is  not  com- 
promised by  commitments  to  the 
past. 

— Gerard  Piel 


*  HAMILTON,  ONT.  —  Immigration  Minister  Ellen  Fairclough  told  the  graduating  class  of 
Hamilton  Institute  of  Technology  that  the  true  revolutionaries  of  the  20th  century  are  not 
Bolshevists  or  starry-eyed  Fabians,  but  'our  scientists,  engineers,  technologists  and  technicians. 
In  the  last  three  centuries  many  governments  were  overthrown  by  revolutions,  but  none  of 
them,  of  themselves,  substantially  changed  the   material  or  physical   well-being  of  the   masses. 

Mrs.  Fairclough  said  the  real  revolution  has  been  the  technological  one,  which  in  the 
space  of  decades,  reduced  poverty,  malnutrition  and  disease  in  most  of  North  America  and 
Western  Europe  and   raised  standards  of  living  to  unprecedented  levels.       —CANADIAN   PRESS 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  scientific  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  wliich  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanijsm  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


A  PLASTIC  SHOE  LAST,  SAID  TO 
be  the  first  to  become  available  on 
a  commercial  scale,  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Sterling  Last  Corp- 
oration of  Long  Island  City,  Queens, 
New  York.  The  product,  which  has 
the  trade  name  Sterlon,  was 
described  as  supplying  improve- 
ments not  possible  with  the  con- 
ventional wooden  lasts  that  have 
been  used,  in  making  footwear 
more  than  2,000  years. 

The  last  is  highly  important  in 
manufacturing,  since  it  is  the  form, 
shaped  like  a  foot,  over  which  the 
shoe  is  made.  It  plays  a  major 
role  in  determining  the  fit,  shape, 
style  and  performance  of  the  shoe. 
The  plastic  last  was  said  to  make 
possible  greater  precision,  since 
wood  shrinks  and  swells  under 
the  influence  of  moisture  and 
temperature  changes.  Dimension- 
al stability  was  said  to  be  constant. 


IT  IS  A  BIT  UNUSUAL  TO  FIND  A 
power  tool  at  work  in  open 
countryside  —  and  a  complete  odd- 
ity to  see  one  without  a  thick 
black  electric  cord  attached.  But 
this  sight  should  become  more 
common    when    a    new    1/4-inch 


drill  goes  on  the  market  in  the 
fall.  The  drill,  the  first  to  use 
self-contained  power,  is  the  latest 
product  of  Black  &  Decker  Mfg. 
Co.,  Towson,  Md.,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  portable 
power  tools. 

The  new  drill  is  powered  by 
nickel-cadmium  batteries  located 
in  the  pistol-grip  handle  and 
weighs  only  4  lb.  Yet  it  is  power- 
ful enough  to  drill  holes  in  metal 
plates  or  thick  wood  boards  in  a 
IPew  seconds.  The  company  says 
its  engineers  are  trying  to  apply 
the  battery  concept  to  several 
other  types  of  portable  power  tools 
—  saws,  riveters,  screwdrivers, 
hedge  trimmers,  and  other  con- 
struction and  garden  tools  —  use- 
ful on  jobs  where  there's  no  con- 
venient source  of  electricity  nearby. 


A  NEW  DRY  PROCESS  COPY 
machine  can  produce  paper  offset 
plates  in  60  seconds  from  any 
kind  of  written,  printed,  or  illus- 
trated material.  The  original  docu- 
ment is  set  in  place  on  the  machine 
and  the  photographing  and  devel- 
oping are  done  automatically. 
Manfacturer  is  Robertson  Photo- 
AAechanix,  Inc.,  of  Chicago. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH    AMERICA'S    ONLY    SOCIAL    DYNAMIC 


WHAT  ? 

*  Technocracy  is  the  only  North 
American  social  movement  with  a 
North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Conti- 
nent. It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  associ- 
ation either  in  North  America  or 
elswhere. 

*  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy 
is  the  chartered  Section  consisting 
of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

*  It  is  not  a  commercial  organiz- 
ation or  a  political  party;  it  has  no 
financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  dues  and  do- 
nations of  its  own  members.  The 
widespread  membership  activities  of 
Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence 
allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$9.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member 
to  his  local  Section. 

*  Members  wear  the  chromium 
and  vermilion  insignia  of  Technoc- 
racy —  the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHERE   ? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State 
in  the  U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in 
Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are 
members  in  Panama,  Puerto  Rico 
and  in  numerous  other  places  with 
the  Armed  Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss 
Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  in- 
form any  one  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN  ? 

*  Technocracy  originated  in  the 
winter  of  1918-1919  when  Howard 
Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists  that  be- 
came known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance  —  a  research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as 
a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In 
1934,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in- 
Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lec- 
ture tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  nation-wide  member- 
ship organization.  Since  1934  Tech- 
nocracy has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  co- 
llapses or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technoc- 
racy had  been  reborn  suddenly  full- 
fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc.,  in  full  swing. 

WHO  ? 

*  Technocracy  was  built  in  North 
America  by  North  Americans.  It  is 
composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens in  all  walks  of  life.  Technoc- 
racy's membership  is  a  composite 
of  all  the  occupations,  economic  le- 
vels, races  and  religions  which  make 
up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citi- 
zens. Aliens  and  politicians  are  not 
eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant 
those  holding  elective  political  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.) 

*  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  far- 
mer, mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or 
housewife  —  as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  North  American  you  are 
welcome  in  Technocracy. 


TECHNOCRACY 

< . . .  A  NON-POLITICAL  FACT-FINDING 
BODY  OF  EXPERTS  IN  THE  VARIOUS 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  APPLIED  AND 
THEORETICAL  SCIENCES,  WHOSE  AIM 
IS  TO  REVALUATE  INDUSTRIAL  OUT- 
PUT IN  TERMS  OF  ENERGY  FACTORS.' 
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